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Preface to the Classics. 


Se 


TE connection which subsisted between. 
the Jews and the Heathen nations, has been 
very fully stated in the preceding part of this 
work, in order to illustrate the facilities which 
the Heathens enjoyed of deriving information 
from the chosen People. It has been shewn 
also, what Opinions prevailed upon subjects 
universally important, and how apparently 
they were, in many instances, deduced from 
the records of Revelation, or the early reports 
of tradition, or from both. It is intended to 
prosecute, in the remaining chapters, a par- 
ticular examination of those works of the 
Greek and Roman writers, which are charac- 
terized exclusively, by the denomination of the 
Classics, in order to point out what interest 
appertains to them in a religious point of 
view. ‘The remark which was made with 
reference only to language, and to the as- 

VOL. If. B 
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sertion of the superiority of the original 
Scriptures over translations of them, might 
be applied to this subject; and we might 
observe, with respect to the matter, as well 
as to the style of the sacred and classical 
writers, that the Hebrews drank of the 
fountain, the Greeks of the stream, and the 
Romans of the pools. 

How copiously, and to what a remote dis- 
tance the derivative communications flowed, 
was very early observed ; and if the persua- 
sions of some of the fathers were adopted, 
we might suppose all the knowledge of the 
Heathens to be a mere transfusion of revealed 
information. | 

Tertullian enquires, which of the poets, 
which of the sophists, did not drink alto- 
gether of the sacred source; and many 
other writers carried their opinions so far, as 
to maintain that the natural, as well as the 
moral philosophy of the Heathens, and even 
geometry and arithmetic, were drawn from the 
Scriptures. It is not improbable, as has been 
already observed, that* before the time of 
Alexander, much of the history and laws of 
the Jews was imparted by means of’ transla- 


* Apologet. § 47. p. 36.. Edit. Paris, 1664, Gales’s Court 
of the Gentiles, lib. i. c. 2. 
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tions into Greek ; and the Septuagint version 
when it was made must have been highly 
valued *, since we are told by Philo, that an 
annual feast was observed in the isle of 
Pharos, with thanksgivings and rejoicings, in 
veneration of the place in which the version 
was made, which feast was resorted to by 
strangers as well as Jews, whose attention 
was attracted to it +. . 
In considering the passages which will be 
quoted from the works of individual writers, 
it is possible, that some which will be pro- 
duced, as exhibiting a resemblance between 
sacred and prophane accounts, may appear 
precarious and questionable; but if any par- 
ticular passage should be rejected, the ge- 
neral conclusion of a great correspondence 
must be established, upon a collective view, 
both of the Grecian and Roman writers. — 
The author does not mean to assert that 
all the passages which bear a resemblance 
to those of Sacred Writ, were necessarily 
‘borrowed. Just and noble sentiments of 
God were every where excited by a con- 
templation of the works and laws of na- 


* Euseb. Prep. Evan. lib. ix. c. 6. 
+ De Mose. lib. ii, p. 140, 1, Edit. Mangey. 
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ture—by the manifestation of Divine glory 
in the firmament of heaven—by the revolu- 
tion of the celestial bodies and the succession 
of the seasons—by the variety of the pro- 
ductions of the earth, the order of their ar- 
rangement into system, the gradation and 
dependency of their several classes, and by the 
wonderful course of their renewal, with the 
characteristic differences of their kinds, from 
age to age. 

Descriptions also of scenery, and of man- 
ners, which continued unchanged, through 
successive generations, were necessarily sinular 
in proportion as they were faithful: coinci- 
dences may therefore be sometimes men- 
tioned, to which little importance can be 
ascribed, as affording any proof of a connec- 
tion between sacred and prophane writings, 
or as arguing imitation on the part of the 
latter. Moral precepts also, and popular 
proverbs of instruction, whether originally 
suggested by Divine wisdom, or produced 
by the feelings of men, and the reflections of 
experience, when once framed, were circu- 
lated in a natural course wherever communi- 
cation existed. 

But however certain instances of a con- 
formity in these points, may be little re- 
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garded ; the comprehensive survey of all the 
proofs which will be taken in the present 
work, will exhibit more than an occasional 
‘perusal of the classics could have led the 
reader to expect, and will afford sufficient 
evidence to justify the conviction that 
Heathen literature is deeply indebted to 
‘Revelation. Wherever there is an extended 
view of the discoveries of the ancient world, 
we behold the rays of Divine Light, gleaming 
through the mists which prevail and overe 
spread the prospect. 

The proofs which remain to be adduced 
from classical writers, in order to establish 
this conviction, will, it is presumed, add to 
the interest which their works possess, and ex- 
cite to the farther examination of the hidden 
treasures which they contain. The Heathen 
writers often so kneaded, and worked toge- 
ther the wisdom which they borrowed, 
that it is not easy to discover to what ex- 
tent they were assisted; every particle, 
however, of knowledge which their works 
contain, derived from, or confirming revela- 
tion, has its value. Providence has ordained 
the preservation of documents sufficient to 
ascertain the history, chronology, geography, 
and manners of ancient times, and to cha- 
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racterize almost every period, (an acquaintance 
with which is important to the evidence of 
revelation,) by the productions either of con- 
temporary, or of impartial and indisputable, 
authority. It becomes us to make a right 
‘use of these remains of antiquity, which have 
floated down the stream of time ; to examine 
the shield and the helmet, in order to ascer- 
tain what is of Divine workmanship, rather 
than as is too often done, to magnify with 
undue admiration, the powers and the virtues 
of the Pagan heroes who bore them. The 
classical compositions which we possess, have 
been preserved for our advantage, not that 
we should perpetuate their delusions, or be- 
come accustomed to the impurities which 
they describe, but that we may behold in 
them additional proofs of the necessity of 
revelation and additional testimonies to its 
claims. It has too often happened, that 
men whose principles are as vicious as their 
taste, have studied works, which should 
be regarded only as the records of human 
corruption, with a view to indulge a de- 
praved imagination. Such are ever ready to 
offer an excuse for the polluted systems of 
Heathen superstition; and while they affect 
to develope a refined morality from under 
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the mysteries of a vague and fanciful my- 
thology, it is evident, that they are desi- 
rous only of gratifying a weak and splenetic 
hatred against the pure and indestructible 
religion by which those systems were broken 
in pieces. Such men, like some licentious 
travellers who visit Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
and the museums in which the moauments 
of ancient art discovered in those towns, are 
deposited after being cleared from the lava, 
under which for ages they have been buried 
and preserved, seem occupied only, in con- 
templating with a puerile and offensive cu- 
riosity, the disgusting objects which sculpture 
and painting were too often employed to re- 
present, in times of darkness and ignorance— 
times in which surely it may have sufficed 
for man to have wrought ‘* the will of the 
s© Gentiles.” 
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CHAP. IT. 


Hesiod. 








Tuere has been much difference of Opis 
nion as to the comparative antiquity of 
Hesiod and Homer; each . has alternately 
been thrown back into remoter periods by 
different writers, and sometimes they have 
been represented as contemporary, and com- 
petitors *. 

Adopting, in this instance, the chronology 
of the learned Dr. Hales, who has minutely 
investigated the subject, we shall consider 
Hesiod as the most ancient writer, and as 
having lived about 27 years 4 before Homer: 
His works, indeed, bear the character of 
earlier production, and of a ruder age than 
the Ihad and the Odyssey. 

We may suppose him therefore to have 
lived about 911 years + before the time of 


“ Hesiod Vit. ex Girald. de Poetar. Hist. 


+ Hales’s New Analysis of Chronology, vol, i. p. 241. 
+ Ibid. | fe 
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Christ, and about 272 years after the siege 
of ‘Troy, (fixing, with Hales, that event at 
B.C. 1183,) a calculation supported by the 
authority of the Parian marbles, though it 
ascribes a higher antiquity to the poet than 

"js assigned to him by Sir Isaac Newton, 
who states him to have flourished 884 years 
before the Christian era, and within 110 or 
120 years of Solomon, and ove generation 
from the siege of ‘Troy, which he places at 
a later period, than that which 1s usually as- 
signed to it. 

Hesiod, indeed, has been understood to 
speak of himself, as having lived in the 
generation or age which succeeded the 
Trojan war; but Hales gives a different 
construction of the passage, and represents 
him to speak of a race of men distin- 
guished by peculiar qualities, and not merely 
of a generation *, and therefore not to affirm 
‘any thing inconsistent with the period, which 
he assigns to the siege of Troy +. 

The poet was an inhabitant of Ascra, in 
Beotia, to which place his father had_re- 
tired from Cuma, one of the olian islands, 
now called Foia Nuova, in consequence of 


* Tévos not yéven. 
+ Hales, vol. i. p. 33, 
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some distress. In early life he followed the 
humble occupation of a shepherd; he speaks 
with affecting complaint of the wintry cli- 
mate and miserable city in which his for- 
tune had placed him; and he appears after- 
wards to have moved to Locris, near Mount’: 
Parnassus, consecrating, by his abode there, 
a spot ever after sacred in fiction to the 
daughters of Memory and Jove, where future 
poets might drink the streams of inspiration, 
He seems to have been a man of great modes 
ration and liberality of mind, much alive to 
the sensibilities of filial and fraternal tenders 
ness, and entertaining a high respect for res 
ligious and moral principles. 

There are two chief poems of this author 
still extant, the “ Generation of the Gods,” 
and the * Works and Days,” besides a smaller 
poem, entitled “ Days,” not to mention a 
piece suspected to be spurious, entitled the 
“Shield of Achilles,” and some fragments of 
disputed character. Pausanias also speaks 
ofa poem of Hesiod called “ the Catalogue 
** of Women *.” 

The two principal poems are valuable mos 
numents of antiquity, and exhibit pleasing 


* Lib. ic. 43. p. 108. 
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marks of a venerable simplicity of manners, 
The poet seems to have been desirous of exs 
citing a religious spirit and a love of agricul- 
ture, adopting moral views of softening the 
disposition by leading men to cultivate the 
peaceful arts of life. The works are inter= 
spersed with just and pleasing reflections, 
and animated by a spirit of piety honourable 
to his character. One design in his Works 
and Days, is said to have been to wean his 
brother from idle pleasures, and to excite in 
him a love of industry and virtue*, It is 
related of Seleucus Nicator-+, that he so 
much delighted in it, that the book was found 
placed beneath his head after his death. 
Hesiod seems to have had some general 
notions of the creation of the world, but the 
theogony which he furnished, exhibits some- 
thing of the outline of that wild and fanciful 
theory, which appears in the Indian mytho- 
logies, and under many representations of 
oriental nations, with respect to the birth of 
Erebus and Night, or the generating. prin- 
ciples from which the universe was produced. 
The system of things which he attempts to 
develope, is as confused as the chaos from 


* Fabricius in Hesiod. Fragment. 
+ Hephezst. lib, v. ap. Phot. Cod. 190. 
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which it is raised, and it is not easy to under» 
stand his description. He states that Chaos 
first existed ; and next in order, Earth, Tar- 
tarus, and Love; that Erebus and Night 
arose hkewise from Chaos, and by their con- 
junction produced /Mther and Day. After 
which the heaven and celestial bodies were 
generated by the earth, as were the moun- 
tains and the barren sea, and afterwards the 
ocean by union of the earth and the hea- 
vens *, — 

Some have thought that the system of 
Hesiod had a reference to the primeval state 
of the world in its moral history ; but others 
discaver nothing in this strange and fanciful 
cosmogony, but the broken fragments of 
tradition, and the illusions of a yain philo; 
sophy, 


# The discordant seeds of things not well joined.** 


Hesiod furnishes us with an account of the 
birth of man, and of those fictitious per- 
sonages of poetry, who float in the airy 
visions of Grecian mythology ; and by re- 
presenting, not only Thea, and Rhea, and 
‘Themis, and Mnemosyne, and the race of 


* Oiwyevia, v116, &, 
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Cyclops and Giants, but Thetis and Saturn, 
and the other gods, as the children of hea- 
- ven and earth, originating from monstrous 
conjunctions, and carrying on unnatural strife 
and discord, he gives a derivation and re- 
cency to their origin, which accords well with 
the assigned manner of their generation and 
with their character, and demonstrates how 
little of real knowledge the Greeks possessed 
in the time of Hesiod. As we look back to re- 
mote times, we behold the celestial and the 
earthly lines blending in one horizon, and no 
eye can discriminate their respective boun- 
daries. | 

Cudworth affirms that the generation of 
the gods, which Hesiod describes, is, that 
of the inferior gods only; ZEYS, or Ju- 
piter, being excepted out of the number; 
Hesiod, as well as Homer, considering him 
as the father and king of gods. 

‘© For he is the king and ruler of all the 
* immortal gods; the creator of men. and 
‘* all things *.” 

The theory of heaven framed by Hesiod, 
and the description of the deities with which 


* Avlos y%eo Cudworth, b. i. c. 4. 
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he peopled the celestial mansions, became 
the popular system of superstition. 

They, however, who obtained information 
from purer sources, were offended at fancies 
so preposterous and wild. In proportion as 
they caught a glimpse of truth, their minds 
rejected falsehood. | Pythagoras feigned that 
he had seen the soul of Hesiod, in the in- 
fernal regions, bound to a brazen column, 
and shrieking from the pain which he endured 
for having fabricated calumnies against the 
gods *, 

Hesiod, in his representation of preceding 
times, describes four ages, and an interme- 
diate period, marked with their distinct em- 
blems, and characterized by the terms of 
gold and silver, brazen and iron, in a manner 
which reminds us of the image furnished in 
the vision of Nebuchadnezzar, which pour- 
trayed, under the same metallic distinction 
of its parts, the four great empires of the 
world +. 

Hesiod, in his ‘first age, represents a Vir- 
tuous race of men to have existed under the 
dominion of Saturn, free from care, and la- 
bour, and sorrow, in heavenly abodes, en- 


_ a = 
* Laert, lib. viii, § 11. t Dan, xi. 
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joying length of days, and abundance of 
fruits*, and social pleasures devoid of all 
evil. ' 

In analogy to the accounts of Scripture, 
Hesiod represents this period to haye been 
succeeded by_a silver age, in which the lives 
of men were shortened; and they became 
exposed to folly, injustice, and mutual in- 
juries, manifesting a neglect of the gods. 

Mr. Mitford imagines that the two first 
ages of Hesiod preceded the Deluge, and 
that the golden period referred only to the 
state of man in Paradise. It included how- 
ever the time in which men began to mul- 
tiply, and Hales contends therefore that the 
golden age exhibited an imperfect tradition 
of the whole period, both before, and after 
the Fall, comprehending the patriarchal state 
of our first parents, and likewise the pure line 
of Seth, until his descendants, ‘* the sons of 
“ God,” (so styled from their superior 
piety,) about the age of Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam, began to be corrupted by 


9? 


* "Agvet pnroics, literally, ‘rich in apples ;” some read, 
* rich in flocks,” alluding to the pastoral character of the 
age. "Epya xas Hucpai, lib. 116. Gen.iv. 2. Plato, ELvpsos 
lib. y. c. 10. Edit. Stephan, 1578, Lucret. lib. v. 
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16 
their promiscuous intermarriages with * thé 
** daughters of men,” of the apostate Cainite 
race *, 

The diminution of the standard of human 
life in the silver age, applies to the period 
after the Flood; and this age, therefore, 
probably, succeeded the Deluge, and ex- 
tended to the colonization of the earth in the 
days of Peleg. 

Mitford and Hales agree in considering 
the three succeeding ages of Hesiod as re- 
ferring to Greece only. 

The brazen age related to the early state 
of turbulence and insecurity, when the first 
colonies from Asia, Pheenicia, and Egypt, 
settled in Greece, and when as Hesiod 
describes, men were fierce, strong, and ad-. 
dicted to arms. It was then that the rape 
of Io, and that of Europa took place, and 
men perished without renown, having no 
sacred poet to celebrate their fame +E ls 
“age terminated, as these writers suppose, 
with a second flood, which was merely local, 
and happened at a later period than is as- 


* Gen. vi. 1, 2. Jud. iv. Hales’s New Analysis ef Chro-~ - 
nology, vol. i. p. 40. ess. 


t Horat. lib. iv. ode 9. 1, 26—9, 
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signed to the deluge; for Apollodorus and 
Proclus state, that Jove sent a flood to de- 
stroy the men of the brazen age *. 

. After this, Hesiod speaks of an interme- 
diate age of heroes or demigods, who carried 
on warat Thebes and Troy, and after death 
were conveyed to the isles of the blessed. 

This age was a glorious period described 
by poets and historians, and commencea, 
according to Hales, with Deucalion’s Flood, 
B. C. 1548, and it ended before Christ 
2185. 

The iron age, in which Hesiod laments 
that he was born, is described by him to have 
next succeeded’; in which incessant labour 
and misery were sustained with heavy cares ; 
in which discord between parents and chil- 
dren, violence, plunder, and disregard of the 
gods, envy and calumny prevailed; and in 
which premature age, and accelerated death 
took place, and modesty and justice forsook 
the earth. 

Hesiod intimates bis expectation of a sixth 
race at a period in which it might be de- 
sirable to live. . 

Josephus cites Hesiod among authors who 


* Scholia, in Hom. Iliad, 1. i. b. 10. 
VOL. II. © 
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recorded that the first man lived a thousand 
years *. Itis probable that he referred only 
to passages which generally admit the lon- 
gevity of men in primeval times. 

Hesiod’s account of Pandora, who was en- 
dowed with gifts from the gods to deceive 
Epimetheus, though he was warned against 
the danger, and who deprived mankind of 
all good, leaving only hope, is supposed by 
Hales, in conformity to the opinion of many 
writers, to be an allegorical fiction, built on 
the circumstances of the fall, which intro- 
duced all evil, and left men destitute of every 
thing but the hope of nel peas through 
the seed of the woman. 

The poet, in his Theogony, mentions 
the cruel serpent, who, in the obscure parts 
of the earth, guarded the golden apples in 
spacious borders, alluding, there can be little 
doubt, to some descriptions of the serpent, 
near the tree in Paradise +. 

There are striking passages in Hesiod, the 
general spirit of ‘which reminds us of the 
strains of inspired piety. 

In the beginning of his Works and Days, 
he calls, by a solemn invocation, on the 


* Antiq. lib. i, c. 3. p. 14. 
+ L. 934, $35. | 
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Pierian muses, to sing their hymns in praise 
of their Divine Father, by whom mortal men, 
whether obscure or distinguished, ignoble or 
celebrated, were created; for that Jove 
easily strengthened the weak, and easily sub- 
| dued the strong ; easily diminished the confi- 
dent, and encreased the lowly; easily cor- 
rected the perverse, and weakened the proud *. 

He inculcates the salutary instruction, that 
riches are not to be sought by violence, since 
such bring down destruction from the gods, 
and the ruin of families, and that riches so 
@btained endure but for a little time +. 

He inveighs also against adultery, the 
fraudulent deception of orphans, and irreve- 
- rence to parents, with great animation, and 
with threats of Divine vengeance t. 

In the spirit however of Heathen error, 
he recommends the withholding of friendly 
offices from an enemy, delivering sentiments 
very similar to some which are alluded to 
as defective by our Blessed Lord; teaching 
men to love those that loved them; and to 
hate those that hated them §; to give to him 


* 1. 3 7. 

t+ "Epya nat nugpas, 1.320. 326. 

t L. 330. 333. 

4 "Egy nal nutpar, 1, 353, 355; see also 1, 715. 
c 2 
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that hath given, and not to give to him that 
hath not given: precepts very different from 
and corrected by those which the Gospel 
enjoins. 

There are passages in Hesiod which much 
resemble some in Homer, and which seem to 
argue an imitation on one side or the other, 
This particularly appears in the use of 
Oriental expressions and forms of speech *, 
Some of the names in Hesiod are of Phe- 
nician etymology. 


* Zach. Bogan. in Hesiod, Oyunefwr. Oxon. 1658. eb 
Eustath, 
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CHAP. IIL 


Homer. ° 


ConsipERING Homer as the most dis- 
tinguished writer of Heathen antiquity, and 
as having flourished among the earliest, if he 
were not himself the earliest of the classical* 
writers, we must look with particular earnest- 
ness to examine whether any fragments of - 
Revealed Knowledge or any scattered rela- 
tions of Sacred History, are to be found in 
his poems. 

It may be observed, that Clement of 
Alexandria supposes Homer to have lived 
five hundred years after the siege of 'l'roy, 
subsequently to the time of Orpheus, from 
whom he conceives him to have borrowed * ; 
and Suidas asserts, that he drew the plan of 
his Iliad from Corinnus, who wrote a poem 
upon the subject of the war of Dardanus 


* Strom. lib. i. p» 389. 
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against the Paphlagonians at the time the 
city was besieged *. 

These accounts are not of sufficient autho- 
rity to overturn the statement of Herodotus 
and others, who represent Hesiod and Homer 
as the earliest of the Grecian writers +. 
We may suppose, therefore, in agreement 
with the opinion of Hales+, that Homer 
lived 27 years after Hesiod,in the Archonship | 
of Diognetus, who began his office 893 years 
before Christ, and we may admit him to have 
flourished about 299 years after the siege of 
Troy, assigning that event to an era about 
1183 years before the time of our Saviour, 
which is 26+ years earlier than it is placed 
by Sir Isaac Newton. 

Magical arts were employed, and even the 
shades of the dead were invoked, to deter- 
mine where Homer was born. This point, 
however, was left undecided by antiquity, 
and is still a subject of controversy §. 
“Without pieiending to pronounce upon the 

* Voce dite: ; 

+ Herod. lib. ii. c. 53, 

{ New Analys. vol. i. p. 241, 

§ Plin. lib. xxx. c.2. Tatian cont. Grac. Biblioth. Pat, 


vol. i. p. 180. Edit, Par. 1624, Heliodor. ALthiop. lib, iit. 
Justin Martyr, &c. | 
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claims of the different cities, we may observe, 
that the suffrage of opinion appears to pre- 
dominate in favour of Smyrna*, though the 
life of Homer, said to have been com- 
piled by Herodotus, which supports that 
opinion, cannot be regarded as genuine. 
Wood has drawn an ingenious argument to 
prove that Homer was a native of Asia, 
from some appearance of the effects of early 
local impressions on his mind, which are 
discoverable in his works. Some _ writers, 
however, - fancied that he was born in 
Egypt: he appears to have visited that 
country, and it is probable that he obtained 
there his knowledge of those events and 
circumstances, which tradition had brought 
down, in consistency with the accounts of 
Scripture. 

The attempts, which have been made, 
within these few years, to shake the long 
established foundations of ‘Troy, and to de- 
stroy that belief of its existence which rests 
on the concurrent testimony of history, ap- 
pear to have entirely failed ; and the heaven- 
built city, with all its scenes and circum- 


~* Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 925, Edit. Falcon. 
+ Heliodor. Zthiop. lib. ii. c. 6. p. 126. 
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stances, continues to interest every mind; 
not as the fictitious vision of a poetic fancy, 
but as the real and substantial seat of em- 
pire, which had a local habitation and a 
name. ; 
Supposing the siege to have taken place at 
the early period before stated, (1183 B..C.) 
we may, with Plato, consider the city as 
having flourished in connection with, or as a 
dependency on the first Assyrian empire, 
and it might have been destroyed about 
30 years before the death of Sampson. Dio- 
dorus, after Ctesias *, relates, that Teutamus, 
the 26th sovereign in succession from Ninus, 
who reigned about the period assigned to 
the siege, sent a considerable number of 
troops to the assistance of the Trojans, 
under the command of Memnon, son of Ti- 
thonus +. Homer is silent upon the subjeet 
of this great empire: he is, however, more 
exact and circumstantial in enumerating the 
Grecian forces, than those of the ‘Trojans and 
their allies. i 

Many points of resemblance, betweeen the 
descriptions, sentiments, and expressions of 


* Lib. ii. p. 156. Edit. Wessellin. 
+ See Rollin Histoire des Assyriens, tom. ii. p42. Plato 
de Legibus, lib. iii. p. 685. 
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Homer, and those of Scripture, have been 
noticed ; and Sir Walter Raleigh considers 
it as indisputable, that the poet must have 
read over all the Books of Moses, and bor- 
rowed many passages word for word*. 

_ Whatever similitude, however, on general 
points, may be observed, as far as respects 
the existence and direction of a controlling 
Providence; the formation of man from the 
earth; and his future existence in a state of 
reward and punishment: and whatever ge- 
neral conformity of sentiment and expression 
may occasionally be discovered, still our con- 
viction of Homer’s having obtained some know- 
ledge of the Inspired Writings, must be built 
on the general sketch of what may be alledged 
in confirmation of this persuasion, rather than 
on a specification of any particular passage. 

Animated by his own bold and original 
genius, and distinguished above all writers 
for his inventive powers, this sublime and de- 
lightful poet, in the comprehensive views of 
what bis observation and research presented, 
seized and appropriated what be beheld; 
moulding it by bis own combinations to a 
new form; and fixing his undivided attention 


= 


* See also Duport. Homeri Gnomolog. Cantab, 1660. 


96. 
upon the subject before him, (particularly in 
the Iliad, produced as it was in the full 
vigour of Iris genius), he discarded whatever 
was foreign to his purpose. 

The Odyssey furnished most scope for his 
discursive fancy: this work, composed pro- 
bably in his old age, consists principally of 
narration, it being written, as Longinus has 
observed, when, like the setting sun, he was 
verging to his decline. 

In the ‘historical digressions of this poem, 
however, we trace no direct connection with - 
the events of Sacred History. 

When the poet, indeed, soared into the re- 
gions of early fable, or intruded into the 
mansions of the gods, he touched upon cir- 
cumstances which had been founded upon 
tradition, as the rebellion of the giants, and 
the ejection of Vulcan, and of Ate, or Dis- 
cord, who were precipitated from heaven *, 
These points have been before mentioned, 
as bearing some reference to accounts of the 
frantic attempt to'build the tower of Babel, 
and to the intimations furnished in Scripture 
with respect to the fall:of Lucifer. 

Considering the machinery of Homer, as 


* Arnob. adver, Gen. lib. vii. | 
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exlibiting, if not the earliest, at least the 
most interesting system of classical mytho- 
logy, which antiquity has bequeathed to 
us, we may naturally expect to discover, in 
the objects of superstition which he has dis« 
closed, many proofs of that imitation of the 
characters of Oriental history, which we 
know to have prevailed among the Greeks ; 
“allusions, indeed, to circumstances of sacred 
record are occasionally made both in_ the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

The disposition, however, to hee-dameet allu- 
sions where no reference or connection pro- 
bably existed, has been carried to an extra 
vagant extent. 

The commentators, who discerned the 
origin and perfection of every art and science 
in Homer, seemed equally inclined to detect 
in every part an acquaintance with those 
facts aud circumstances which chiefly in- 
terested their regard as involved with the 
evidence of revelation: hence a very general 
persuasion seems to have existed, of some 
concealed history being contained in the 
poems of Homer, under an exterior of ficti- 
tious circumstances. 

Thus, for instance, Franciscus Blanchinus 
pretends that the poet, under the names of 
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his deities, described existing sovereigns and 
people ; supposing Jupiter to have represented 
a king of A‘thiopia or Arabia, in Egypt; 
Juno, the kingdom of Syria; Neptune, that 
of Caria; Apollo, that of Assyria; and so 
of others*. Cresius, who discerned Sacred 
Inscriptions in every monument, found, in 
the descriptions of Homer, a detail of the 
history of the Israelites to the time in which 
they subdued the land of Canaan under the 
command of Joshua, conceiving it to be 
disguised under foreign representations, and 
blended with feigned circumstances, and 
considering the names, however different 
from those of Hebrew etymology, as"having 
the same signification 7-. 

This writer imagines the Odyssey, to 
which he assigns the earliest and highest 


- rank, to shadow out the events, which oc« 


curred to the Patriarchs and Israelites, from: 
the going out of Lot from Sodom, to the 


‘death of Moses, on Mount Nebo; and the 


Ihad to contain a disguised relation of the 
attack and fall of Jericho, and other cities of 


* Fabricius Homeri Doctrin, lib. ii. e. 6. . 
+ Croesius Homero Hebreo, sive Hist Hebreorum ab 
Homero. See Fabrici. Homeri Doctrin. 
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Canaan, by Joshua and the Israelites, with 
the addition of various circumstances. 

Another penetrating writer is so anxious 
to constrain Homer into the service of reli- 
gion, and to render him instrumental to the 
indulgence of his own prejudices, that he 
supposes him to have been endued with a 
prophetic spirit, and to have predicted by 
a divine suggestion, under the fiction of the 
Trojan story, and the Grecian fables, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the life, mi- 
racles, and passion of our Saviour, together 
with the events of the primitive Church 
under the emperors: and he pushes the ab- 
surd theory so far as to imagine that the 
poet satirized the Dutch nation, under the 
description of the Harpies; Martin Luther, 
under the characters of Antinous and Leiodes, 
the augur suitors of Penelope ; Calvin, under 
another personage ; and the Lutherans, under 
the designation of the Lotophagi * ; conceits 
so chimerical and ludicrous as not to have 
deserved mention, if they had not been 
thought entitled to serious refutation by 
some worthy Protestant +. 


* Jacob King’s vera Hist. Rom. 4to. Rom. 1655, 
$ Eberti Rudolph. Rothii, Exercit, Edit. Jene. 
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The general representations given by the 
poet, with respect to prayer, prophecy *, sa+ 
crifice, lustration, and religious rites, seem to 
intimate an acquaintance with, or some di- 
rect or indirect imitation of the ceremonies 
and institutions which are sanctioned by Re- 
velation. The convictions also with regard 
to a prophetic spirit, foretejling future events 
at the hour of death, should seem to have 
originated in circumstances recorded in Scrip- 
ture. Homer likewise specifies three modes 
of inspiration agreeably ro the sacred ac- 
counts +, 

In the generation of his Deities, Homer 
gives them an origin little more exalted than 
that which Hesiod ascribes to them. ‘They 
seem raised from the ocean, or watery chaos, 
or born of parents subsequent to the creation. 
It has been supposed, however, that Jupiter is 
not included, nor was understood to be in- 


_ cluded in the general Theogony t , but was him- 


self the Creator, or Father of Garp and men, 


mace Unde porro ista divinatio?’? * Sed qui ista intellecta 
** sunt, a philosophis debeo discere, preesertim cum pluribus 
** de rebus ista divinimentiantur. Unde oriatur (sc. divinatio) 
** non intelligo.” _ Cicero de Natur. Deor. lib. iil, § 6. 

‘+ Hiad. lib. i. v. 62, 63. 

t Plutarch de Isid. et Osirid. Arist, de Repub. lib, i, 
¢. 12. and Cudworth, ch, iv, p. 360. 
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the ruler over inferior Deities. Nevertheless, 
he appears often actuated by human passions, 
and addicted to sensual pleasures*. The 
Gods, divested of the fictitious imagery in 
which they are dressed, may be considered 
as merely personifications of the elements, 
or of the passions; but they are described 
with qualities, and dignified with the reputa- 
tion of actions, which we know to have been 
transcribed from real characters and events. 
In the mythology employed to adorn his 
works, Homer conforms to the persuasions 
of popular credulity, and adopts the super- 
stition of his time, exhibiting every where the 
grossest imprababilities, scarcely concealed 
by the drapery and embellishments of fancy 
thrown over them. The sublime eloquence, 
however, of the poet, raised by reflection on 
the Divine nature, and by some dispersed 
notices scattered by the teachers of revealed 
truth, occasionally encircles Jupiter with a 
majesty borrowed from the manifestations of 
the true God +. He describes him as the 
supreme and most powerful being, subject 
only to fate as an unerring rule of rectitude, 


* Clem, Alex. Cohort. ad Gent. vol. i. p. 28. Edit. Potter. 
+ jad. lib. ii, 1, 117. Pausan. Cor, c. 7. p. 126. Edit, 
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82 
possessing infinite wisdom, and beholding | 
under one comprehensive view the past, the 
present, and the future. He seems to speak 

of him as the Creator of heaven and earth, 
of the sea, and of all the wonders which they 
contain®. They, however, who read Homer 
in the beautiful translation of Pope, will sup- 
pose the poet to speak with more sacred dig- 
nity of expression than the original~ work 
strictly warrants us to admit: the translator's 
mind having been familiar with the diction 
of the Scriptures, he sometimes, uncon- 
sciously, applies to the Heathen deities ex- 
pressions which bear the stamp of inspiration, 
and which are consecrated in the hailowed 
language of the Bible. 

Still, however, considering the imperfect 
views which Homer entertained with respect 
to the Divinity in general, we are not sur- 
prized that he sometimes exposed himself to 
censure, by degrading representations of his 
deities, and by introducing them upon trivial 
‘occasions; not only when, with mock solem- 
nity, he described them as taking a part in 
the ludicrous battles between the frogs and 


* See the description of the Shield of Achilles, and Prep. 
Evan, lib, sili, c. 13. p. 674, Edit, Par, 1627, 
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the mice, in a work ascribed to him by the 
writer of his life*; and by Martial, but also 
on occasions of Jittle importance in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Notwithstanding this appa- 
rent levity and prophaneness, which, toge- 
ther with the unsatisfactory representations 
which he made of the state of the dead, 
occastoned his works to be excluded from 
Plato’s republic, the general sentiments of 
his epic poems breathe a strain of unaffected 
piety, and an admiration of the works of na- 
ture, favourable to the impressions of virtue. 

The sentiments also which he expresses, 
with respect to Divine admonitions and warn- 
ings imparted to mankind, and with regard to 
the perverse dispositions of men}, their free- 
will, and unconstrained adoption of evil, a 
consistent with truth, and agreeable to the 
declarations of Scripture. 

The morality which pervades the works of 
Homer, though often exceptionable, is of 
an elevated cast, and excellent in its general 
tendency. It extends to the highest depart- 
ments of life, and details its minutest offices. 
It embraces the maxims of political justice, 


* Herod. in Vit. Homer. c. 2. et Martial. 
+ Vid. Odyss. lib. 1. 1. 32—43. 
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prescribing rules which should direct princes 
and subjects. If it inspires in the Iliad a 
martial ardour, it is still tempered by in- 
struction, which inculcates moderation and 
forbearance, which illustrates the baneful 
effects of anger and revenge, and inspires a 
love of justice, benevolence, and pity. 

In the Odyssey, while we repose amidst 
the scenes of private life, the poet describes 
the pleasing examples of fidelity, temperance, 
conjugal and filial affection, patriotism, and 
piety, contrasting every where the influence 
of virtue with that of vice. 

He makes no reference to any tablet of 
a written law as to a rule in any partof his 
works, nor does he appeal to any prescribed 
code of instruction, but enforces the neces- 
sity of a monarchical power for the sanction 
_ of authority, and seems to consider that 
power, moderated by a council, as essential 
to protect society from the: tyranny. of the 
many. He drew, however, his principles of 
equity from some concealed sources of wis- 
dom, with such manifestation of their im- 
portance, that his works became a basis: of 
ethics; they were deposited by Alexander 
in the most. valuable. casket which his vic- 


tories procured, and were collected and re- 


4 
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vered by Lycurgus and Pisistratus as worthy 
the attention of legislators. His accurate. 
statements gave such authority to his descrip- 
tions, that different states referred to his 
works to settle contests for territory, and to 
ascertain the nghts of dominion; and the 
' emperor Claudius often quoted from the tri- 
bunal the verses of Homer * 

If Alexander, Cesar, and Potip’y ee a 
spirit of enterprise from the works of Homer ; 
they learnt from him also a generous forbear- 
ance, and a courtesy to the vanquished. He 
every where softens the rugged passions of 
war, by the detail of private feeling and the 
scenes of domestic sorrow. By observing 
what was natural to the affections of men, 
and every where interesting, he describes, 
with engaging display of character, the vene- 
rable claims of majesty, and age; the tender- 
ness of parental and filial affection; and the 
excellencies of female virtue, in the virgin, 
the matron, and the widow. 

When poetry described such examples as 
he presented, and such pictures as he pour- 
trayed, exhibiting every where what is most 
estimable amidst the ruins of a fallen nature, 


* Sueton. in Tib. Claud. § 42. p. 631. Edit. Oudendorpii. 
D 2 
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‘and the violence. of rude and uncivilized 
times, “ God was not left without a witness,” 
and the moral strain of his writings, not- 
withstanding some defects *, may serve to 
furnish subject of contrast unfavourable to 
Christian poets, who employ their talents 
only to inflame the fancy and kindle the pas- 
sions on the side of vice. Where, the poet, 
at so early a period. of Greece, imbibed the 
mild precepts of benevolence, forbearance, 
and pity, which he recommends, and whence 
he drew the sketches of tranquil life, amidst 

the predatory warfare of unsettled states, it 
would be difficult now to determine. Many 
descriptions he undoubtedly furnishes, of 
manners civilized beyond the general state 
of his country, and of improvement in the 
arts and moral habits of life, carried to a 
higher pitch than we expect to find. He, 
like Ulysses, however, had visited countries 
more advanced than his own. Lactantius 
represents him ‘to have borrowed from the 
Erythrean Sibyl, but this is only to suppose 
him to have had recourse to spurious sources 
of information, which afforded little more than 
might have been collected from oral tradition. 


* Plutarch de audiendis Poetis. 
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That he had any acquaintance with the 
Sacred Books, would not be collected merely 
from the splendor of those passages which 
speak of the attributes of the Deity, and of 
the immortality of the soul. Experience 
and reflection might every where deduce and 
circulate some just and elevated sentiments 
upon these topics. There are particulars, 
however, which are not to be explained but 
upon a supposition of some acquaintance with 
written or traditionary memorials of truth. 

The description of the shield of Achilles 
has been thought to argue some knowledge 
of the Mosaic account of the Creation *, and 
that of the garden of Alcinous to have been 
borrowed in some respects from what is re- 
lated of Paradise +. 

Be these admitted or not, we cannot but 
allow that the passage in the eleventh book 
of the Iliad, in which the Poet speaks of the 
rainbow as a wonder or sign (répas) of, or for 
man, fixed by Jove in the cloud, cor- 
responds with somewhat more than casual 


* Clemens. Alex. Strom. lib. v. c. 255. p. 709. 

+ Comp. Odyss. lib. vii. 1.112. with Gen. ii. and lib. v. 
v. 70. with Gen. ii. 10. 

t Compare Iliad, lib. xi, v. 28, with Gen. ix. 12, 13. 
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connection, with the account of the covenant 
which God made with Noah when he des 
clared, “this is the token of the covenant 
6 which I have established between me and 
‘¢ all flesh that is in the earth *;” it should 
be further observed also, that the bow was 
in general supposed to threaten war or some 
wintry tempest, an apprehension . which 
might possibly arise from some remembrance 
of the destruction of the waters which had 
overspread the earth. 

The representation which Homer gives ‘of 
a shepherd beholding, from a promontory, a 
dark cloud, coming with a western breeze 
from the sea, affords. a, pleasing illustration 
of those circumstances in nature which were 
commonly to be observed. in Judea, and 
which were providentially made to concur 
with the appointments that took place. in 
conformity to the prayer and expectation of 
Ehjah, when there arose ‘a little cloud out 
— of the sea like a man’s hand, which soon 
ee darkened the “heavens with clouds and 
“wind Ts ie 


* Gen. ix. HY. ' ‘aN 
+ Iliad, libs xvii. v. 5A, 


t~ Compare Iliad, lib. iv. v. 275—8. with 1 Kings xviii. 
42—46, 
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It may here be incidentally observed, that 
Homer, in speaking of a Mzonian, or Carian 
woman, dying ivory with purple, points to a 
country adjacent to ‘T'hyatira, im which St. 
Paul places the woman who was a seller of 
purple, as«mentioned in the Acts *. 

The representations of ancient manners 
scattered through the works of Homer, often 
call to our recollection the sacred descrip- 
tions of the Patriarchal ages. ‘The fidelity 
with which he and the inspired writers cha- 
racterize the several periods of which they 
speak, demonstrate the influence of climate 
and local circumstances in producing per- 
manent effects, the operation of which is even 
to this day perceivable in the unaltered cus- 
toms of the East ; where a peculiar hospitality 
is exercised, the result, in some measure, of 
necessity, and where men elevated in rank, 
perform the offices of pastoral life, and me- 
nial occupation. 

If no argument is to be built upon these 
correspondencies, there are nevertheless some 
particulars specified by the Poet which seem 
to have been drawn from a knowledge of the 
circumstances of the Patriarchal times, when 


* Compare Iliad, lib, iv. v. 141. with Acts xvi. 14. 
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not, only a striking simplicity of manners 
prevailed, but indications of the especial care 
and intervention of Providence were mani- 
fested. Thus it is to be observed, not only 
are the daughters of the land sent out like 
Rebecca, to draw water and to offer it to the 
stranger *, but Alcinous speaks of deities 
descending openly and conversing with men 
who were acceptable to them, and of their 
sitting down and feasting with them whom 
they honoured. He makes mention also of 
their meeting and attending the solitary tra- 
veller on his road. In like manner one of 
the suitors of Penelope endeavours to check 
the. brutal violence of Antinous, by ob- 
serving that the gods, under the appearance 
of strangers, visited. cities to inspect the 
wickedness and good conduct of men; re- 
presentations which cannot but strongly re- 
mind us of the accounts given by Moses, 
when he speaks of the angels who came to 
Sodom at even, or of those who appeared to 
Abraham when he sat at the door of his tent, 
in the heat of the day, and who partook of 
his fare ; or on another occasion, of those who 
met Jacob as he went on his way +. 


“* Gen. xxiv. 44. + Ibid. xviii. 1. xix. 1. xxxii. 1. 
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Alcinous particularly represents the gods 
to be called down by the sacrifices and heca- 
tombs which: were offered up by those who 
preserved a similitude to their sacred race *, 
by truth and integrity. In the Book of 
Judges, it is stated, that the angel whoap- 
peared to Gideon, in his dejection for the op- 
pression which the Israelites suffered, under 
the Midianites, commanded him to lay the 
flésh, with the unleavened cakes which he 
brought, upon the rock, when the angel, by 
putting forth the end of his staff, raised up 
fire out of the rock to consume them-+. In 
another instance, the angel who appeared 
unto Manoah, directed him to offer his 
burnt offering unto the Lord, and ascended 
in the flame of the altar, so that he hd Peabo 
no more {. 

The notions with respect to oracles and 
inspiration, and the persuasion expressed by 
Homer that dreams were derived from the 
Deity, and employed to impart Divine coun- 
sels to man, concur with convictions founded 
on the declarations of Scripture §. 

The words of Agamemnon to Calchas 


* Odyss. lib. vii. 1. 199-205. 

+ Judges vi. 12, 20, Bhat 

} Ibid. xiii. 3—24. 

$ Comp. Odyss. lib. i. v, 200—1. with Numb, xxil. "38. 
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charging him with always prophecying evil, 
much resemble those which Ahab used in 
speaking of Micaiah; and it may be ob- 
served with reference to the continuation of 
the sacred account given on the same oc- 
casion, that the poet represents the father of 
the gods to have employed a dream to de- 
lude Agamemnon to draw out his forces, with 
assurance that he should take the city ; and 
M. Dacier remarks, that this’ delusion is 
similar to one employed by God for a ju- 
dicial, infatuation of Ahab, whom it misled 
to defeat and punishment *. . 

The introduction of the deities by Homer, 
gives. an air of improbability to his poem, and 
he represents the subordinate gods in a de: 
graded point of view. It has been stated, how- 
ever, that the poet designed by these represen- 
tations to intimate important truths of morality 
andireligion. The intervention of superna- 
tural beings was intended, it has been said, to 
impress the conviction that nothing was to be 
done, without, Divine aid; andthe regard 


* Wiad, lib. i. 1. 106, 7. 2 Chron. xviii. 18—20. Dacier 
upon Aristotle, c.26. Pope’s Notes on Homer, b.ii. 1. 9. 
The age of Homer approaches so near to that of Ahab, that 
if he had any knowledge of the event in the history of that 


king, above referred to, it was probably derived from oral in- 
formation. 
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manifested to individual heroes afforded il- 
lustrations. of a, particular providence *. 
Macrobius states that we are to understand 
that they, were not the. celestial gods. who 
conversed with men, but.some familiar genii, 
by whose assistance they were supported, .as 
was conceived to have been the. case with 
Pythagoras and Socrates. The representa- 
_ tions of Homer with regard to a future state, 
are supposed to have:been borrowed from the 
opinions of the Hebrews concerning Para- 
dise as a place of perpetual joy, but the 
affinity is:very slight. ‘The promises of the 
inspired writers: were figurative and. general, 
and: the: popular and unwritten opinions. of 
the Jews are:not so defined as to enable as 
to discover ‘much’ correspondence | between 
them and the notions ofthe Greeks wath 
respect to Elysium. 

«The heroes of the: poet; : whe were deiéed, 
ascended to the celestial abodes to feast with 
the gods; and the regions of the dead, which 
Ulysses visited, were peopled with sullen 
and melancholy shades, mourning over the 
wounds, and resenting the injuries which 
they had sustained.c on earth. 


* Cicero de Nat. Deorum, lib. ii, c. 66. p. 487. 
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The apostrophe in the beginning of the 
Song of Moses, “Give ear, O ye heavens, 
“and hear, O earth*, the words of my 
“© mouth,” has been thought to be imitated 
by Homer in the adjuration which he de- 
scribes Calypso to have uttered, and which 
has been admired as truly sublime. 


«¢ But hear, O earth, and hear ye sacred skies +.” 


The resemblance, however, is of too vague 
and general a nature to be much insisted. on. 

Homer represents Ulysses, when in Phe- 
acia (Corcyra), to have expressed his anxiety 
concerning the character of the natives, ina 
manner which has been thought to resemble 
that of Abraham, when at Gerar;:which was 
near to the Red: Sea, to the south of Mount 
Casiust. The poet considers insolence and 
injustice as opposite to. the qualities pro- 
duced by the fear of God, feeling: apprehen- 
sions similar to that of the Patriarch, when 
he says, “ I thought surely the fear of God 
“© is not in this place §.” be 


* Deut. xxxii. 1. 

+ Odyss. lib. v. 1. 184. “Iolo viv rode yaia xxi oveavos. and 
Grotius; see also Virgil, Esto nunc Sol testis. 

$ Strabo, lib. xvi. Gen. xx. 11. et Calmet. 

§ Kai ow voog tort Osvdns, Odyss. lib. vi. 1. 121. Gen. 
xx. 1}. : 
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The conduct of the wife of Pratus, and 
that of Bellerophon, seems to have been taken 
in part from circumstances recorded in the 
history of Joseph *. 

Homer states Vulcan to have framed tri- 
pods, which moved on living wheels, under 
the instinctive direction of a amie spirit f, 
which fiction, as the critics have observed, 
bears a resemblance to the living creatures 
described in the vision of Ezekiel, which 
went, and the wheels with them, whitherso- 
ever the spirit was to got; the spirit of the 
living creature was in the wheels. 

The resemblance, however, must be casual, 
as Homer flourished long before the period 
of Ezekiel, who was carried captive with Her 
hoiachin about A. M. 3406. 

There are other particulars which excite 
some attention. 

Homer speaks of two urns on the floor of 
Jove, the one filled with evil gifts, the other 
with good, which having mixed he distri- 
butes, sometimes dealing out the evil, some- 
times the good §; this reminds us of the re- 


* Comp. Iliad, lib. vi. v. 160. et seq. with Gen. xxxix. 
7—20. Comp. also Iliad, lib. vi.. 1. 168. with 2 Kings xxi. 8.; 
see also lib. x. vi 442. and Gen. xlii. 16. 


+ Lib, xviii, =f Ezek. i. = § Lib. xxiv. 1, 527—830. 
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presentation of the Ixxvth Psalm: * For in 
“the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and 
“the wine is red; it is full of mixture, and 
‘‘ he poureth out of the same, but the dregs 
“ thereof all the wicked of the earth shall 
“* wring them out and drink them.” 

‘There are many parts in Homer, in which’ 
he brings forward his heroes as‘ approaching 
to battle with a threat, similar to that ex- 
pressed by David in advancing against Go- 
liath: ‘Come to me, and I will give thy 
“flesh unto the fowls of the air, and to the 
“* beasts of the field *;” this language, how- 
ever, was general and customary. 

The selection of persons by lot, for objects 
of importance, and the joining of prayers 
with the ceremony usual among the He- 
brews, appears in Homer to have been 
adopted by the Grecians +-. 

The sacred imagery of weighing the cha- 
racter and fate of men in the scales *, 1s to be 
found likewise in the Heathen poet §. 


* 1 Sam. xvii. 44. et Iliad, lib. vic 1.144. et passim, 
Comp. also Iliad, lib. xix. v. 109-11. and Gen. xlix. 10. 

+ Odyssey, lib. vii. 1. 170—177. 

t Job vi. 2.-xxxi. 6. Psal. Ixii, 9. Dan. v. 27. 

§ Vide Mad, lib. viii, 1, 69-72. et lib. xxii, 1, 209. 
/Eschylus wrote a tragedy on the Weighing of Souls, in 
which he introduced Thetis and Aurora standing on either 
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~The representation also of discomfiture, 
effected by thunder and storms employed by 
God, which is made in the Book: of Sa- 
muel *, and in the Psalms-f, is to be found 
in Homer t. 

The custom of giving gifts and dowry to 
the relations of the person sought in mar- 
riage, which prevailed among the Pa- 
triarchs§, seems to have continued in the 
time of Homer; it is at least alluded: to’ 
by Agamemnon. 

The description of the Syrens, in the 12th 
Book of the Odyssey, whose song was death, 
and who seduced to destruction those, who 
lingered near their coast, covered with the 
bones’ of those, who had fallen victims to 
their arts, has been thought to bear a re- 
semblance to the representation of Solomon, 
in the vith and: ixth chapters of Proverbs, 
in which the young man, void of under- 
standing, is allured to destruction by the 
harlot, not knowing that the dead are there, 


side of the scales of Jove, entreating each for her son while 
they fought. See Pope’s Homer, note on L. 1. 88. 
* 1 Sam. vii. 10. * um 
+ Psalm xviii. 13. 
} Iliad, lib, viii. 1.76, 77.00" 
_ §& Gen. xxiv. 53. xxxiv. 12. 1 Sam. xviii. 25. Iliad, 
lib. ix: 1. 146~—156, 
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and that her guests are in the depths of 
hell; and the exhortations of the poet have 
been compared with the counsels of the 
preacher. 

The passage, in which Priam complains 
that sharp grief for Hector would bring him 
to the grave*, is similar to that in which 
Jacob tells his sons, “ that if mischief should 
“© befal Joseph, they would bring down his 
‘‘ grey hairs with sorrow to the grave 7+.” 
Thetis speaks of her son as a plant in a fruit- 
ful soilt; and the Psalmist compares chil- 
dren to “ olive branches§,” both employing 
figures of obvious analogy. ‘There are many 
other passages in Homer containing moral 
reflections, images, and expressions, which 
have a general resemblance to Scripture, but 
which cannot be regarded as imitations by 
the Heathen poet, since in some instances 
the works of Homer claim a superior an- 
tiquity to that of the sacred books con- 
cerned, and in general they may be con- 
sidered as vague and casual coincidences |]. 


* Tliad, lib. xxii. 1. 425. 
+ Gen. xlii. 38. 


t Lib. xviii. 1. 57. comp. with Isaiah liii, 2. 
§ Psalm ecxxviii. 3. 


Iliad, lib. xxii. 1. 501. with Job xxi. 24. and Jerem. 
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Enough, however, has been produced to 
render it not improbable that Homer had 
some knowledge of many particulars men- 
tioned in Sorina, 

It is not unreasonable, as we have before 
observed, to suppose that translations of a 
part, at least, of the inspired books into 
one of the languages of the Nast, might 
have been made before the time of Homer; 
but if it were not so, the principles. of the 
patriarchal faith, and the manners and cus- 
toms of the patriarchal times, established 
under the operation of permanent’ circum- 
stances, were marked by such characteristic 
features, that they must have preserved a 
strong hold on the imaginations of men. 

The works of Homer at least bear an in- 
direct testimony to revelation. ‘The absur- 
dities, which were discovered under the theo- 
logy of the heathens, however mixed with oc- 
easional truth, afforded subject of triumph to 


xxxi. 14, Iliad, lib. xxi. 1. 464—7. with Isaiah vi. 13; see 

also Ezek. xvii. 9. and Ecclus. xiv. 18. Iliad, lib. xxii. 1, 65, 

64. with Isaiah xiii. 16. and Hosea xiii. 16. and Psalm. 
cxxxvii, 9. Odyss. lib. iii. v. 147. with Numb. xxili. 19. 
lliad, lib. vii. v. 81—83. with Numb. xxxi. 50; see also 
£neid, lib. vii. v. 183. liad, lib. xvi. v. 191. with Deut. i. 31, 
Iliad, lib.i. v.63. with Numb. xii. 6; see Bogan. Homerus, 
EBPAIZON, 
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the Christian writers, who exposed the vanity 
of the Pagan superstition before its lingering 
influence was dispersed. Every record of 
the belief of those, who lived in the days of 
ignorance, presents a tribute to revelation, 
as the night, by its shades, contrasts with, 
and certifies the day. 

Homer is to be admired for the variety, 
-discrimination and consistency of his cha- 
-racters. His style exhibits much resem- 
blance to that of Scripture, by its simplicity 
and grandeur; it abounds in animated 
figures and descriptive imagery; his living 
words speak the inspiration of one, whose lips 
seem to be touched with hallowed fire; and 
he was not without some reason supposed to 
speak the language of the gods to man. 

The Hymns do not contain any thing mith 
which we are concerned. 
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CHAP. IV. 
On Orpheus, and the Orphic Verses. 


ee 





Tue accounts of Orpheus are so various, 
and so much of fable is intermixed with the 
reports of his life, that many, with Aristotle, 
have been, disposed. to doubt, whether there 
was ever any real poet of that name, and, 
indeed, have imagined,, that it is only, a ge- 
neral title for a learned man, being derived, 
as they suppose, from the Arabic or Phee- 
nician word Arifa, or Ariph, which signifies 
the Erudite. 

Not disputing his claims, however, to be 
regarded as a real personage andthe son of 
Aigeus, we may consider him. as having flou- 
rished in Thrace, and as having introduced. 
some knowledge of the Oriental systems of 
theology into Greece; many writers represent 
him to have lived before the T'rojan war, and 
yt E 2 
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to have borne a part in the Argonautic ex- 
pedition *. but Herodotus, whose judgment 
must have great weight, was, we have seen, 
of a different opinion}; and if we sub- 
ecribe to this authority, we must suppose 
Clement of Alexandria to have been mis- 
taken when he asserted that Homer had 
transcribed some things from the poems of 
‘Orpheus, and interwoven them with his own 
works f. 

Orpheus is mentioned by Pausanias and 
Diodorus, as a man distinguished for his ex- 
traordinary talents, and for his civil and mili- 
tary services. Different cities appear to have 
contended for the honour of his birth. Apol- 
lodorus states, that he was buried at Pieria, 
in Macedonia, and the reputation which he 
had established by his poetry was so consi- 
derable, that his lyre was said to have been 
dedicated by the Lesbians to Apollo, and to 
have become a constellation. 

It was probably from the character of the 
writings of Orpheus, that Thrace was regarded _ 
as a country from which religious informa- 
tion had been drawn. Pherecydes, a very 


* Clem, Alex. Strom. lib.i, c. 143. p. 397. 
+ Lib, ii. c. 53. 
{ Strom, lib. vi. ¢. 263, 266. p. 738. 751. 
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ancient Athenian, is reporied by, Suidas to 
have made a collection of bis works *. 

The poem of the Argonaute, which de- 
scribes the expedition, in which Orpheus is 
related to have borne his part with Hercules 
and other heroes; and the hymns which are 
ascribed to Orpheus +, are represented by 
Stobzus to have been composed by Onoma- 
critus, or Pythagoras; and even the Orphic 
verses, which are cited by Justin and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, are considered by many 
writers as forgeries, as works of popular esti- 
mation cited by the Fathers for the purposes 
which they might answer, but without design 
to establish their credit +; other writers con- 
sider these works as the production of Cer- 
cops, the Pythagorean, though they contain 
possibly some of the opinions of Orpheus. 

If we are to form our opinion of Orpheus 
from a collective view of what is quoted of 
him by ancient writers, and without attempt- 
ing to discriminate what is genuine from 
what is spurious, we may look to him as 
having discovered and published some inti- 
mations of revealed truth, amidst the delu- 


* Vid. Fabric. in Orph. et Eurip. in Rhes, lib. 943. 
+ Lactant. de fals& Religione, lib. iv. c. 5. 13. 
$ Jortin’s Remarks upon Eccles. Hist. vol.i. p. 300, 201. 
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sions of polytheism. Just sentiments are to 
be found in the fragments which are pre- 
served, and indications of his knowledge ap- 
pear in the fables recorded of him. 

Thus, for instance, it is related, that he 
found out expiations for sin, and shewed how 
the divine wrath might be appeased ; disco- 
veries which possibly might have some re- 
ference to the revealed doctrine of propi- 
tiation *. He was charged with disclosing 
mysteries; and as his doctrines were pro- 
bably much misconceived by the vulgar, it 
is not impossible that the tales of his having 
obtained the release of Eurydice from hell, 
and of his being torn in pieces by women, 
might bear allusion to the opinions which he 
divulged. 

The instructions which he communicated, 
if they explained only the Egyptian hiero- 
- glyphics, could have contained but little to 
enlighten his countrymen, since these were 
the rude inventions of a people not much 
advanced in real knowledge ; and they pro- 
bably gave rise to much superstition and 


idolatry +. 


* Vide Fabricium. Pausan. lib. ix. p. 586. 


+ See Marsham’s Canon, Chron. 38, and Ant, Univ. Hist. 
vol. i. p. 223. 
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Some principles of the patriarchal faith 
had, however, spread and been preserved in 
the traditions of Egvpt, and though there 
was darkness in the houses of the Egyptians, 
some divine knowledge had been occasion- 
ally imparted to the Israelites when abiding 
among them, glimmerings of which continued 
perhaps to shine long after the sun of revela- 
tion had set in their country. with the depar- 
ture of the chosen people of God. 

Plato mentions the hymns of Orpheus*, 
and Suidas speaks of his discourses concern- 
ing the knowledge of God. In some lines 
preserved by Clement of Alexandria, Or- 
pheus describes the Creator of the world 
as one perfect Being, by whom alone: all 
things were made+, or from whom they 
sprung, and by whose presence all things 
are governed, whom no mortal has seen, and 
who sees all men. He is reported to have 
said at his death that there is but one Godt; 
and he affirmed, that all things arose from 


* De Legib, Suidas Voce Orpheus. John Malala Chrono- 
graph. p. 89, 90. Cedren. Hist. Compend. p. 46. Jackson. 
Chron. p. 16. 

Tt Els es’ cebroreans, evos Peyove mavle tétvxlal, 7 fePuntye 
Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. v. c. 250. p. 693. Euseb. Prep. 
Evan. lib. xii. c. 12, 13. 

t Theophil. ad Autolyc. lib. iii. 
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water*. He distributed, however, a multi- 
plicity of subordinate divinities through the 
universe as appears froma cosmogony ascribed 
to him by Timotheus. ‘There are other pars 
ticulars consistent with the Mosaic account of 
the creation, and which seem borrowed from 
the Pheenician theology, representing the crea- 
tion of all things from a dark chaos, which 
was illuminated by the Supreme Being, 
called Wisdom and the Giver of Life. 

Clement, of Alexandria, and Eusebius 
have preserved some Orphic verses, which 
seem evidently to apply to Moses, who is 
styled the “ Water-born+; and to Abra- 
ham, who is called the ‘“ Only-begotten ;” 
in reference, probably, to what is.said in 
Isaiah, “ for I called him alone, and blessed 
him,” ‘These verses, however, are con- 
sidered as spurious by Cudworth. In another 
place, Orpheus attests the divine voice, or 
word uttered by the Father, when he esta- 
blished the world §. We may attribute too 
much or too little to these passages ; but let 
‘their authority or their importance be what 


* See Athena. 38. & Pindar Ode Ist. 

4 ideoyeys. Cudworth, Book i. ¢. 4 p- 300, 
t Isaiah li. 2. 

$ Av yp tee on 
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it may, it is not reasonable to undervalue 
the broken characters of remote antiquity, 
or to consider all that the Fathers have 
transmitted to us, as the result of credu- 
lity, and all the doubtful works which they 
have bequeathed to us, as. necessarily spu- 
rious, 

Stull adhering to the rule of Cudworth, 
however, who insists only upon those pas~ 
sages which are attested by Heathen writers, 
we may refer to another extract from Orpheus, 
which is mentioned by Proclus upon Timeus, 
in which the universe, whatsoever hath been, 
is, or shall be, is said to have been all con- 
tained in the fecundity of Jove, one self-origi- 
nated deity. Cudworth states, that Proclus 
understood this of * the idea of all things 
* being in God, before the world was pro- 
« duced *.” ‘The learned writer also quotes 
other passages of similar authority, and to 
the same effect, tending to shew that in the 
Orphic theology, though there were many 
gods and goddesses, there was one original 
“supreme deity above them all; and the opi- 
nion of Orpheus seems to have corresponded 
upon the subject of the divine nature with 


* Cudworth’s Intellect, Syst... i. c. 4. 
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that of Pythagoras and Plato, to whom, 
probably, it was derived from him. 

Some of the works of Orpheus were at- 
tributed to Pythagoras. The bep0g Aoyocy 
which is mentioned by Hierocles in his | 
Commentary on the verses of Pythagoras, 
was a different work from that under the 
same title, supposed to have been written 
by Orpheus, which was a rhapsodical pro- 
duction. 

There is a Greek poem still extant, which 
is mentioned by Stobeus as the work of 
Orpheus or Onomacritus*, and is by some 
thought to have been composed as far back 
as the Trojan war. It was published by 
Aldus in 1517, and by H. Stephens in 1566. 
‘Theodomantes, whom some imagine to have 
been the son of Priam, is introduced in this 
work as discoursing with Orpheus on the 
physical and theurgical virtues of stones. — 
The learned Tyrwhitt +, however, by whom 
_ the poem was republished in 1781, denies 
that it can be considered as the work of 
Orpheus, or that Theodomantes the interlo- 
cutor in it, can be regarded as the son of 


* Grot. Excerpt. a Stobei. Florileg. p. 27. 23. 129. et 
Fabric. in Orph. Fragm. 
+ Vide Preefat. et Not. ad Poema Mees Asdwy, 
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Priam ; and he supposes it to have been a 
composition after the time of Constantine by 
some Asiatic writer, who wished to support 
the declining cause of paganism by those ma- 
gical and superstitious opinions. Bochart sup- 
poses St. Paul to allude to a passage in one 
of the preliminary discourses of this work, in 
which is a fine eulogium upon wisdom *. 


* Ephes, vi. 16. 


CHAP. V. 


Museus. 


Muszus, who is faintly discerned in 
the mists of remote and doubtful antiquity, 
is sometimes represented as the disciple or 
son, as he is called, of Orpheus*, and some- 
times as a contemporary of, or more ancient 
than, Linus. He is said to have been the 
son or grandson of Eumolpus the Second, 
and to have been born at Athens; as some 
contend, before the time of Homer, who, as 
well as Hesiod, is represented by Clement 
of Alexandria to have borrowed from him: 
and from respect to this supposed antiquity, 
or perhaps from'regard to his religious cha~ 
racter, being considered as a prophet, he was 


first addressed by the Sibyl who attended 


* Lib. x. 7. p. 813. Pausanias speaks of him as ason of 
Antiophemus, lib. x. c. 15. p. 828. Edit. Lips, 
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fiineas to the Elysian Fields*. He is in 
general described to have been a prophet-}. 

The writings of Muszeus, as well as those 
of Linus, except a few scattered lines, have 
perished. Aristophanes, in his play of the 
Frogs, speaks of a production by him, en- 
titled Oracles t, and the Scholiast upon the 
passage states that he is called by Sophocles 
a soothsayer, and that he composed a work 
on dissolutions §, (or remissions) expiations ll» 
and purifications q. 

This work and an hymn to Ceres are men- 
tioned by Pausanias**. Herodotus informs 
us that Onomacritus published oracular_re- 
sponses of Museus j~}. Fabricius enume~ 
rates other works, of which Muszus is re- 
ported to have been the author, but which, 
whether genuine, or not, are lost. 


* Strom. lib. vi.c. 263. p. 738. Iliad. lib. vi. v. 146. 
Pausan. lib. x. c. 9. p. 820. Herod. lib. viii. c. 96. AEneid. 
lib. vi. v. 667. 

+ Herod. lib. viii. c. 96. Strabo. lib. xvi. 

t Xencpol. 

§ Tlagadvessc. Absolutions from crimes. 

) TeArras. Religious mysteries, probably the Eleusiniany 

J Kadaguor. 

** See Pausan. lib. iv. c. 1. p. 281. 

tt Lib. vii. c. 6. 
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It was a later Muszeus who wrote the 
Lives of Hero and Leander, though Scaliger 
attributed the work to the former *. 

Laertius informs us,, that Muszus (others 
say Linus) thought that all things sprang from 
one, and were to be resolved again into one +. 

‘The poetry of the ancients expressed the 
theology of their times, and Muszus in this 
passage, alluded probably to the Egyptian 
notion, that there is but one infinite nature, 
and that the various forms and diversities of 
mind, which are to be found in the universe, 
are only different representations of that na- 
ture, produced and renovated with self-ori- 
ginating powers, under an endless variety. 
and by unceasing changes. ‘The Divine na- 
ture was supposed to: unfold itself by percep- 
tible images to the senses of men, who erro- 
neously. circumscribe what is unbounded, by 
these definite figures, which express only par- 
tial descriptions of what is universal. 

This notion, which spread itself with the 
diffusion of other Egyptian doctrines, ap- 
pears in the philosophy of the Greeks, and 
= 


* Vit. Philos. lib. v. p. 494. 


+ EE endo ra wayta yevioSas, xas aig raver terol 
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was fancifully embodied by the poets under 
the representation of Proteus*, who eluded 
the grasp of men by assuming a multiform 
change of appearance. 

epee has well observed, that ial 
this doctrine, which turns the Creator into 
the creature, be monstrous and absurd, yet 
it originated in a perversion of Hebrew 
doctrines which were true, and which affirmed 
that God was the author, and cause, but 
not the substance, from which all things 
were created. Those who were enlightened 
by Revelation, were instructed to ‘believe 
that God created the earth from that which 
was ** witnout form and void.” ‘The heathens, 
however, not aware that every thing was 
created out of nothing, conceived that he 
drew the materials of the universe which he 
framed, from himself. Hence they fancied 
that the Divine nature was divided into dif- 
ferent forms ; and they worshipped, as they 
thought, the more excellent portions of it in 
the heavenly bodies, or in the persons of 
wise and distinguished men ; thus converting 
“ the glory of the incorruptible God into 


* Vide Gravina de universa sapientia, p. 23. 
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‘an image made like to corruptible man, 
‘© and to birds and four-footed beasts and 
“ creeping things,” changing “ the truth of 
‘© God into a lie,” and worshipping and 
serving ‘“* the creature more” ‘ than the 
“© Creator, who is blessed for ever *.” 

Clement of Alexandria cites some lines of 
Muszus, in which the falling and renewal 
of leaves is compared to the succession of the 
generations of man, and which he supposes 
Homer to have copied +-. 


* Rom. i. 23—26, et Gravina de universa sapientia, 
p. 29... 
t 26M aizws. Strom, lib. vi. p. 738. et iad, lib. vi. 
1, 146, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Pythagoras. 





TuHere have been many disputes con- 
cerning the period of Pythagoras; and 
Bishop Lleyd, Bentley, and Dodwell, have’ 
controverted the point with much learning. 
The best supported opinion seems to. be, 
that he was born at Samos about 568 years 
before Christ, or earlier, his father having 
settled in that island, it was said, in pur- 
suance of the direction of the oracle of 
Delphi, which predicted in the birth of Py- 
thagoras many blessings to mankind. Having 
been educated at Samos he travelled for 
upwards of twenty years, conversing with 
Pherecydes, Thales, and other sages, and 
_ reading the hieroglyphical pillars of Hermes 
in Egypt, where he submitted to circumci- 
sion, in order’ to obtain an acquaintance 

MOU IE: FP 
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with the religious mysteries of that country *. 
He visited Crete and Sparta, having in- 
structed himself in his different travels in the 
laws of Zoroastres-{, Minos, and Lycurgus. 

This great man, who was distinguished for 
his wisdom and for his exertions in favour of 
the liberties and moral interests of men, 1s 
said by Plutarch, never to have written any 
thing; others, however, represent him to have 
composed many works in physics and ethics, 
which have perished. 

His followers ascribed many productions to 
him, particularly three works mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertiust, which, though pub- 
lished under his name §, had little claim to 
be considered as genuine, and are now lost. 
In the time of Josephus no undisputed mo- 
nument of his genius existed. 

The golden verses which go under the 
name of Pythagoras may, perhaps, be consi- 
dered as expressing his doctrines and opi- 
nions, and the received accounts of the te- 


* Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. i. c. 15. p. 354. Theodor. The. 
rapeut. Laertius de Vit. Philos. lib. viii. Selden de Jure Nat. 
et Gent. lib. i. c. 2. p. 83. 

t Selden de Diis Syris Syntag. 2. ees 322, vol. ii, Edit. 
Lond. 1706. 

} Dodwell on the Age of meee 

§ Laertius, lib. viii, c. 15. 
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tiets professed by his followers, who flou- 
rished as a sect till the end of the reign of 
Alexander. We may observe, that he seems 
to have maintained the unity of God as the 
mind and life of the world *, that the world 
had a beginning, and was made by God -+ 
the principle of all things; and that the soul 
was immortal, and a part of the divine sub- 
stance {. 

Some have conceived from the first line 
in the golden verses that he was a Polytheist, 
‘exhorting men to worship the immortal gods, 
as was enjoined by law. In truth, however, 
it should seem, that the great men of anti- 
quity inculcated a respect to the religion of 
their country, upon a principle of civil, as 
well as religious duty ; paying a reverence to 
the deities whose worship and service were 
established, and deeming this, compatible 
with the indulgence of their own speculative 
opinions, which they wrapped up in mystery, 
when likely to offend or mislead the general 
classes of society. 


* Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gent. ¢. 21. p. 62. Justiti 
Cohort. ad Grec. p. $4, 85. Cyril cont, Julian, lib. i. 
p. 30. 

+ Cudworth, p. 394. 

+ Universal History, vol. i. p. 26. 
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Judging from the collection of verses which 
we possess, we may suppose Pythagoras to 
have acknowledged one superior and uni- 
versal God, since they contain a prayer in 
which Jove is apparently addressed as su- 
preme, and entreated either to release mor- 
tals from evil, or to shew to what deity they 
all should direct their prayers. : 

Pherecydes, of Scyros, ‘from whom Pytha- 
goras sought instruction, appears to have be- 
lieved the existence of three eternal beings, 
Jupiter, Time, and the Earth *. 
_ Pythagoras is supposed to have intro- 
duced into Greece the doctrine of the three 
hypostases of the Trinity, He had also a 
notion more mystical and peculiar +, repre- 
senting God as a monad and a dyad ; and he 
sometimes treated of the Divine Nature 
under the term of a Tetrad or Tetractys t. 
This is described in the golden verses as the 
fountain of perennial nature §, and by Hiero- 
cles, as the maker of all things, the intelligent 
God; from which some imagine, that it was 


* Diog. Laert. and Pherecyd. p. 76. 


+ Plutarch de Placit, Philosoph. lib. i. ¢. 7. and Cud. 
b. i. c. 4. 


{ Burnet’s Archeol. lib.i, p. 154. 
§ Lines xlvii, xlviii. 
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designed to express the T'etragrammatoh, or 
Hebrew name of Jehovah *., 

In considering the Divine nature under 
two existing and eternal principles, a monad 
or unity, and a dyad or duality, he repre- 
sents the former as an active power expressive 
of intelligence or mind; the latter is some- 
times interpreted a demon or evil principle, 
actuating matter or the visible world, and 
sometimes considered as a passive principle 
or matter itself; notions followed up by 
Plato, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, and other 
writers, | 

Aristobulus, an Egyptian Jew, who lived 
in the time of Ptolemy Philometer, affirms, 
that Pythagoras transferred many things 
from the discipline of the Jews into his own 
institutions; an account confirmed by Her- 
mippus, a Pagan author, who wrote his life. 
Josephus -+, Porphyry, and others, represent 
him to have conversed with the Hebrews, 
-and to have eagerly borrowed from their 
writings. The remark, therefore, of Lac- 
tantius{t, who expresses his surprise that Py- 


thagoras and Plato did not directly apply 


* Cudworth, p. 376. Selden de Diis Syris. 
+ Cont. Apion, lib. i. 
_ £ De Vera Sapient. lib. iv. c. 2. 
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for information to the Jews, but rather had 
recourse to Egypt and Persia, was either 
incorrect, or must be received with great 
qualification, as importing only that they 
did not visit Judea. With respect to Pytha- 
goras, even this cannot be admitted, since 
he is reported to have been in that country, 
and even to have stayed some time on Mount 
Carmel: and he is supposed to have been 
carried captive to Babylon by Cambyses *, 
or, as others assert, at an earlier period, 
by Nebuchadnezzar + ; having possessed 
sufficient opportunities of obtaining di- 
rectly} or indirectly an acquaintance with 
precepts of sacred instruction, conversing as 
some suppose with Zoroastres or his disciples, 
or as others contend, in agreement with their 
systems of chronology, with Daniel or Eze- 
kiel; the latter of whom is conceived to have 
been Zabratus, who is mentioned as the 


preceptor of Pythagoras§. The Pythagoric 


* Jamblicus in Vit. Pythag. c. 4, et Porphyry in Vit, 
_Pythag. ; 

t Diog. Laert. Porphyr. et Prid. p. 1. b. iv. 

{ Ambrose in Psalm cxviii. Tom. i. p- 983. Edit. Par. 
Origen cont. Celsus, lib. i. Clemens. Alexan. Strom. lib. i. 
c. 143. p. 397. 

§ Selden de Jur, Nat. et Gent. lib. i. c. 2. p. 85—8, 
Gales’ Court of the Gentiles, b. i. c. 2. _ Vossius de Sect, 
Philosoph. c. 6.96. Prid. Con. p. I. b. iv. 
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numbers are supposed to correspond with, 
and have reference to the days of creation. 

Many of the golden verses are evidently 
transcripts of the Mosaic precepts, particu- 
larly the prohibitions against graven images*, 
and theft, and the injunctions before men- 
tioned in this work}. The sententious say- 
-ings of Pythagoras, were repeated by his 
followers, as the symbols of his party. The 
religious and moral principles which he in- 
troduced into Greece and Italy, improved 
the ethics, as his philosophical discoveries 
advanced the physical knowledge of those 
countries + ; his opinions formed the basis 
of the Italic philosophy; the golden verses 
have been much admired. John Aurispa, 
who first translated the commentary of 
Hierocles upon them into Latin, professes at 
the age of eighty, to have read nothing in 
Latin or Greek from which he had derived 
more profit. ‘The instructions contained in 
them, particularly that, in which he directs us 


* Ep Sudluaw sixdve Oct pn wecipignw.  Diogen. Laert. 
lib, viii, Segm. 17. Exod. xx. 4. lian. lib. iv. Porphyry 
Hortat. ad Philan. 

+ Vide c. viii. 

t Justin Martyr Dialog. Clem. Alex. Padag, lib. ii.c. 1. 
p-170. Euseb. prep. Evang. lib. ix. c. 6, 7. 
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never to resign ourselves to sleep till we have 
thrice reviewed the actions of the day, de- 
serve the attention of the Christian. . 
- The light of truth, which occasionally breaks 
forth amidst all the heathen systems, seems 
to be shed from some celestial source amidst 
surrounding shades, but it does not lead to 
~a full and distinct apprehension of objects. 
Theophylact says, that Pythagoras did not 
acknowledge a Providence; but there are 
passages ascribed to him which speak of the 
intuitive and omnipotent power of the Deity. 
It is probable, that with the immortality of 
the soul, he believed its pre-existence *, and 
future transmigration into other bodies., 
The doctrines of. transmigration were pos= 
sibly designed to inculcate a regard to the 
brute creation, and to excite a feeling for 
them subservient to benevolence.. 
Lucian, in his sale of lives, introduces Py- 
thagoras, as talking of beginning to purge 
_the soul, and of washing it from its pol- 
lutions +. 


* Euseb. prep, Evang. lib. xiii. c. 13.. p, 674, 
+ Biwy purrs. 
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CHAP. VIL. 


Alsop. 





/Esop died in the 50th Olympiad, about 
560 or 570 years before Christ. He was 
by birth a Phrygian, and appears to have 
been sold as a slave at Athens, where he had 
some opportunities of cultivating his. talents 
by the aid.of the masters. whom he served. 

Having been enfranchised by Idmon or 
Iadmon, and established some reputation, he 
was engaged in the service of Cresus king of 
Lydia; he lost his life in the execution of a 
commission with which he was entrusted by 
that monarch, being slain at Delphi, for 
having in: consequence of a dispute with 
the Delphians, satirized their conduct and 
sent back some money to Cresus which the 
king had employed him to distribute among 
them. . 

The Grecian philosophy which took its rise 
in lower Asia, about the time of Aésop, flou- 
rished greatly-under the auspices of Thales, — 


7A 
Pittacus, Bias, Periander, Solon, and other 
sages. 

A&sop conspired most usefully with the 
views of these great men: his mode of in- 
struction by fables was particularly adapted 
to the improvement of rude and uncivilized 
ages, and was free from the loose and se- 
ductive allurements of the Heathen my- 
thology. 

sop has been generally represented as 
the inventor of this species of composition, 
but Quintilian * supposes it to have been 
first discovered by Hesiod. We have an 
account, however, of an apologue in Scrip- 
ture, which has pretensions to a higher an- 
tiquity than Hesiod, if we place him in the 
remotest era to which he has been as- 
signed; the fable, which Jotham related to 
the men of Shechem-+, having been com- 
posed probably before the time of Samuel, 
the reputed author of the Book of Judges, 
. who was born, A. M. 2868. The Heathens 
highly approved the fables of AZsop, Socrates 


turned them into verse {, and Pheedrus pro- 


* De Instit. Orat. lib. i. c. 9. lib. v. c. 11. 
+ Judges ix. See also 2 Kings xiv. 9. 
t Suidas in Dougier. Plutarch was roy veovy p. 66. Edit. 


Wyttenbach. Plato Phed. p. 60. Alcibiad. p-. 123. Edit. 
Serran. . 
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duced a work in imitation of them. Livius 
Andronicus, however, who lived about the 
time of the second Punic war, had before 
written fables at Rome. Diogenes relates 
that A’sop being asked by Chilo, one of the 
seven sages, what God was doing, answered, 
making the lofty low, and the low lofty *. 
Neveletus first published a complete collec- 
tion of Fables under the name of A‘sop, from 
the Palatine library, alphabetically arranged, 
to the number of one hundred and thirty-six, 
with a latin translation: another collection, 
containing a hundred and forty-nine, was 
printedatVenice by Aldus Manutius, in 1505, 
but it has been questioned whether either of 
these collections contains the genuine fables 
of sop as originally composed by him, or 
whether, indeed, any of the subsequent 
editions, which have been published with 
encreasing number of fables, exhibit his 
authentic productions. Some have even 
disputed the existence of Alsop, and others, 
from a supposed similitude .of names, have 
confounded him with Asaph, a prophet, con- 


* Vid. Hesiod. Xenoph. Eadmy, lib. vi. Platon. Phed. 
Fascicul. Test. Gra. ad Hist. et Plilog, Pertin, Edit. Rotterd. 
1693. 
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temporary with David*. Some Hebrew 
fables were published at Venice in 1545, and 
Plantavitius mentions a Hebrew Version of 
sop’s Fables +. 

Martin Luther translated some of the 
fables of AZsop into German, he was in- 
vited by Melancthon to complete the work, 
but was prevented by other engagements. 
The Romanists took occasion from thence 
to accuse Luther of not holding the Sacred 
Writings in higher estimation than the fables 


of Ausop. 


* Jacob. Shadt. in Compen. Hist. Jud. p. 88. Carpzov, 
in Theol. Jud. Introd. c.8. 
+ Bibl. Rabbin, p. 571. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


On schylus. | 





/iseuyius, the son of Euphorion, was 
an Athenian; he is by some placed in the 
65th and by others in the 70th Olympiad. 
Stanley, who draws his conclusion from the 
Arundelian marbles, assigns him-to the 63d 
Olympiad. In general he is described to 
have flourished about 500 or 525, and to 
have died about 4607 years before the birth 
of Christ. Few particulars of his life are 
known. He appears to have distinguished 
himself at the battles of Marathon, Salamis, 
and Platea. Like many of his countrymen 
he gave offence to the people, possibly by 
adopting the Egyptian, in preference to the 
Grecian theogony. He was accused also of | 
divulging the Eleusinian mysteries, and of 
exhibiting prophane and terrific representa- 
tions of the furies on the stage; but effecting 
his escape from the rage of the populace, he 


78 
appealed to the Areopagus and was ace 
quitted *. He afterwards placed himself 
under the protection of Hiero, and died at 
Syracuse. The Syracusans raised a sepul- 
chral monument to his memory near the 
river Gela. 

fEschylus introduced great improvements 
on the rude representations of Thespis, 
with various inventions, which contribut- 
ed to the decency and decoration of the 
stage. Of the many tragedies, which he 
composed, and the titles of which to the 
amount of above ninety are enumerated by 
Fabricius, seven only remain. These, as 
dramatic productions framed on. relations 
popular in Grecian history, will not be ex- 
pected to contain many allusions to foreign 
events. 

He appears to have been a Pythagorean 
in his opinions+, he distinguishes between: 
Jupiter and the other gods, but treats him 
with much irreverence; and Plato observes 
that his works ought not to be read by young 
persons, because he speaks of the gods with 
too little respect. All this, however, might 


* Hilian. TosnaAy slop, lib. v. c. 19. Clem. Alex. Strom. 2, 
c. clxvi. p. 461. Plat. de Repub, lib. ii, p. 383, ‘ 
t Cicer, Tuscul. Quest, 
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be consistent with the veneration of the 
Supreme Being, though he disregarded the 
objects of popular superstition. 

In his mythology, there is a general refe- 
rence to principles originating in revelation, 
and prevalent in every system of antiquity. 

Thus the Deity is represented as pervading 
all things : 

“* Jupiter is ther, Jupiter is Karth, Ju- 
“ piter is Heaven, Jupiter is every thing *.” 

A thought similar to that of Lucan. 

“* Jupiter is whatsoever you see, whatso- 
‘© ever you move-f.” 

The poet, in a passage cited by Euse- 
bius t, describes the Supreme God as a 
being, who is carefully to be distinguished 
from mortals, as having nothing like the body 
of man. He declares, at one time, that God 
shines forth in unapproachable fire §, at ano- 
ther he invests him in the elements, as ap- 
pearing in the wind, thunder, lightning and 
rain; passages which remind us of the sacred 


descriptions of God, of “the Angel of the 


* Zeds ecly asOnp, Zets Jt yn, &Ce 

+ Jupiter est quodcunque vides, Lucan, lib. ix. 1. 580. 
t Prep. Evan. lib. xiii. c. 13. p. 689. Edit. Par. 1628. 
§ Deut. iv. 24. 1 Kings xix. 11, 12. 


+ 
+ 
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*¢ Lord appearmg ina flame of fire *,”. and 
of “the Lord descending in.a.cloud, stand- 


* ing before Moses, and proclaiming the 
“* name of the Lord.” He states that the 


ocean ministers to the Supreme Being, as 


do also the rocks, and every fountain, and 
the collection of waters; that the hills and 
the earth tremble at his presence, the vast 


depth of the sea and the summits of the 


. 


mountains; that the piercing eye of the 
Lord overlooketh every thing, for the glory 
of the highest God is powerful ; expressions 
of piety, containing apparent. imitations of 
passages in the Psalms, and the prophetic 
books, of which part at least was probably 


translated from the earliest times, and might 


be circulated: through the East and thence 
transmitted toGreece. It is not undeserving 
of notice, that the calling up of the shade of 
Darius, by Atossa, when she received intel= 
ligence of the defeat of Xerxes, reminds us 


of the appearance of Samuel to Saul at 


Endor, though the fictitious relation. has 


* Exod. iii. 2; see also Exod, xix. 16. 18. Deut. iv, 24. 
and 1 Kings xix. 11, 12, 
+ Exod. xxxiv. 5. 
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fione of the interest or importance whicki 
attaches to the sacred account *: 

The circunistances however most remark- 
able, and most easily brought into considera- 
tion, are those; which result from a view of 
the character and sufferings .of Prometheus, 
as displayed in the play, which we possess; 
under the title of Prometheus bound. _ 

These are so striking; that some fathers ot 
the church seem to have regarded them as 
bearing a mysterious reference to the passion 
of our Lord, and to the benefit resulting 
from it, notions, not to be taken up but with 
great caution; and with that reverence which 
the solemnity of the subject requiress.<- 4° 

Prometheus is represented by /Eschylus 
to have been a god +, the son of Themis or 
Justice (by a father not named +); he is 
introduced as declaring that he accurately 
foresaw the future; and that no unexpected 
evil should come upon him, but that he was 
bound to bear an appointed destiny; and 
that he could not keep silent; nor yet not 
keep silent, his lot ; that he in his state of 
misery was yoked to difficulties when im- 


* Compare Mepcas, line 659—842, with 1 Sam. xxviit: 
+ Lines 14. 29, 

$ Line 18. Isaiah liii, 8, Heb. vii. 317. 
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parting’ blessings to mortals*; that he knew 
all ‘these things, and that he offended will- 
ingly, and underwent labours to assist man- 
kind +; he professes to have stolen fire from 
Heaven, bringing down to earth this emblem 
of Divine instruction. 

‘“‘ The fiery flame that lends 


Its aid to every art, I stole, and bore 
The gift to mortals }.” 


He states that he had made hope an in- 
mate§. He speaks of having rendered them 
wise and intelligent who were before foolish, 
who seeing did not see, and hearing did not 
understand ||; as having provided a remedy 
for their diseases when there was no cure ¥, 
as having intervened when none other inter- 
posed between the wrath of Jove and man, as 
having delivered mortals, thai they should not: 
go down to the destruction of the grave. 


* Line 101—108. 
+ Line 265. 267. 
t Potter's Eschylus, Act i. 
§ Line 250. j 
|| Of wpaira pty, Brdmovres FCrcoroy marny, 
Kavovles &x Hxvove L. 4.46, 447. with Isaiah vi. 9. 
f Ovx av aarténu’ &d¥v, oN Bpwosnory 
"Ov ypiorov, 808 wich. Le 478, 479, 
See also Isaiah lix. 16. 
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- None, save myself, opposed his will, I dar’d; 

And boldly pleading : saved them from destruction; 
Sav’d them from sinking to the realms of night, - 
For this offence I bend beneath these pains*. 
Dreadful to suffer, piteous to behold : 

For mercy to mankind I am not deem’d 

Worthy of mercy.” 


& 


For this he is condemned to be chained 
to a rock, which was generally supposed to’ 
be on Mount Caucasus, but which A’schylus 
seems to place, as the Scholiast observes, in 
European Scythia, between the Ister and 
the ‘Tanais +: there, within sight of the 
Huxine Sea, or of the Scythian ocean, he is 
affixed by force and strength with fetters 
forged by Vulcan; and the sufferings, which 
he endures with unshaken fortitude, with the 
sympathy of nature and the compassiun of all 
nations t, have been thought to exhibit some 
traces of similitude to inoee which were fore- 
told in Prophecy, and sustained,—not with 
indignant reproaches, but with patient sub- 
mission to God, on the cross. Such com- 


* Line 285. 241. sya 8 roaring iEcrcuocpeny Beclosc. Thete- 
seems to be an error in the word roAuis. 

+ Stanley supposes that he was chained near the Palus 
Meeotis, and that Caucasus was the scene of the second pu- 
nishment. 

{ L. 396—482 


Q 
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parisons, alluded to with all reverence, may 
serve to assist our enquiries in an investiga- 
tion of the proofs of a remote connection 
between sacred and prophane writings ; but 
they are too precarious, if not too pre- 
sumptuous, in character, to authorize any 
peremptory conclusion. 

Under such restraints it may be observed 
further, that the daughter of Inachus hails 
Prometheus as the deliverer of the whole 
world *, and Oceanus urges to him, in a strain 
of censure, that he had fee Sree regard- 
Jess of himself, and preferred the interests of 
mankind to his own. 

A character then is marked out by the 
poet, as endued with divine attributes and 
incapable of extinction, who, having com- 
passion on the race of men, whom he beheld 
hvying in the constant fear of death, deter- 
boa to deliver them, and having succeeded 
in his design, is condemned on that account 
by Jove to undergo the most dreadful and 
continued agonies, amidst horrors of great 
sublimity, which be sustains with i insurmount- 
able constancy, admitting that Jove chal- 
lenged Justice to himself, and foreseeing that 


* norway oPidnua Syalotony. Line 614. 
By 
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a time would come, when his wrath being 
appeased, he should eagerly return into the 
bond of friendship with him *, which even- 
tually took place when, as Aeschylus appears 
to have described in another drama now 
lost, Prometheus was delivered and admitted 
into Heaven. | 

A learned and ingenious friend of the 
author, who considers the character of Pro- 
metheus as that of a Divine mediator, re- 
marks, that his bringing down fire to men, 
who had fallen under the wrath of Jupiter, 
seenis to have a reference to the first institu- 
tion of sacrifice by fire after the Fall, which 
there is reason to believe was revealed to 
man, that it might be typical of the great 
atonement, ‘The account, which Hesiod 
gives of Prometheus having deceived Jove 
by giving him bones covered with fat, in- 
stead of flesh, in the division of an ox, might 
possibly bear reference to circumstances con- 
nected with sacrifice +. 

Whatever conformity, however, may be 
found to exist between the dramatic cha- 
racter and the sacred original, there can be 
no ground of analogy to warrant the suppo- 


* Line 186—~192. 
+ L. 49S, 530. OQevayore 0p 535-—~ 660. 
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sition that Prometheus was éxpressly de= 
signed to be a figure of Christ, though the 
representation of the Grecian poet affords a 
confession of thé grandeur, and an illustra- 
tion of the excellency of some of those qua- 
lities, which shone forth in our Lord. Ne- 
vertheless, the character of the Meésiah, 
which was prophetically disclosed to the 
Jewish nation long before the time of Als- 
ehylus, might have afforded the outline of 
the sketch produced. If we examine the 
_descriptions of the earlier prophets, and 
particularly those in the xxud Psalm, 
and in the liid chapter of Isaiah, we shall 
find that there is a general groundwork, 
upon which Aéschylus might have formed 
the story of the sufferings of Prometheus in 
his character of a mediator; supposing those 
Sacred Writings to have been known to, 
Aéschylus through the medium of a tran- 
slation, made previously to the Septuagint 
version. [f this supposition be rejected, it 
woust be difficult to frame any satisfactory 
theory, which can explain the cause of the 
coincidences. David and Isaiah have pour- 
trayed the Messiah as having “a generation 
“ which no man could declare,” as having 
“ borne our griefs and carriéd ou sorrows,” 
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as ‘smitten of God and. afflicted,” as 
‘ being enclosed by the wicked, and as 
‘ having bis hands and his feet pierced,” 
‘as wounded. for our transgressions and 
‘ bruised for our iniquities,” and as “ bear- 
“ ing the chastisement of our peace.” 

But further, the reproaches, expressed by 
Force and Strength, against Prometheus, as 
being unable to extricate himself from his 
sufferings, and therefore falsely called a God, 
have been thought to bear some resemblance 
to the mockeries with which the chief’ priests 
and multitude reviled Christ, saying, “ he 
‘ saved others, himself be cannot save. 
These, if not accidental, may also be sup- 
posed to have resulted from some acquaint- 
ance with the Prophetic descriptions uttered 
in early times by the Psalmist and other in- 
spired writers, with respect to those persecu- 
tors, who were to look upon our Saviour, 
when exposed to agony and derision *; they 
may serve to raise additional ground of pre- 
sumption of the existence of some early ver- 
sions of the Scriptures or of such colloquial 
sntercourse with the Jews, as might have al~ 
forded Auschylus a knowledge of those deseyip- 


“ a a 4) a“ 
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® See Psalm xxii. 7, 8. 13, 14.16, 17, &e- 
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tive circumstances, which he has introduced 
to heighten a character, in which fortitude, 
under sufferings sustained in the cause of hu- 
manity, is so finely delineated. 

It has been remarked, that even the 
form of punishment, and the very posture, 
in which Prometheus endured it, have 
something extraordinary in them*, his 
hands being manacled and fixed to the 
rock, nature’s rude cross, a bar being drawn 
across his breast, and his limbs not being 
broken. Hence, Tertullian speaks of the 
cross of Caucasus t, and Lucian mentions 
Prometheus as to be crucified §. 

The Fathers, who were looking eagerly to 
Heathen testimonies in behalf of the truths 
which they maintained, attached too much to 
these correspondencies without attempting to 
furnish any distinct explanation of the causes, 
from which they originated. It does ‘not 
however appear upon a collective view of the 
features of this singular portrait, that there 
are any particulars in the dramatic repre; 


* Lipsius de Cruce, lib. v. Not. Varior. et Butleri Crit. 

+ Butler's /Eschylus, 1. Ixv. See also Mart. I. Spectac, 
Epig. 7. Senec. controy. 10, 5. et Stanl. Comment. +: 

t Adver, Marcion, 1. i. 

§ Tgeunbeus. Pelqas Edit. Armstel, 
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sentation of Prometheus, which would au-« 
thorize a belief that there was a concerted 
agreement between his character and that of 
Christ, or that his history connects directly 
and immediately with the Evangelical re- 
cords. On the other hand, it would be 
extravagant indeed to suppose, that the Pro- 
phetic spirit directed the pencil of the poet. 
The circumstances of conformity, result- 
ing from an imitation of passages scattered 
through the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, have only an indirect reference to 
those of the New. » With respect to the 
proverbs and forms of speech, which are 
used by Prometheus, and. which are nearly 
the same as those employed by the Evan- 
gelical writers, they can be regarded only as 
accidental coincidences of thought and ex- 
pression. A conjecture may perhaps be 
hazarded, that the copyists of Aéschylus, 
who were probably monastic writers, after 
having caught the general notion of a re- 
semblance between the sufferings of Christ 
and those of Prometheus, might endeavour 
to work up the picture by applying to the 
latter, some circumstances, borrowed from the 
Evangelical accounts, the manuscripts of 
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#ischylus being probably in few hands; no 
authorities however can be produced for this 
conjecture, or for omitting the passages in 
question *. 

Thuanus, having noticed the striking cor- 
respondencies which have been pointed out, 
composed a drama upon the subject 7, in the 
exordium of which he remarks, that the an- 
cient poets and sophists feigned many things 
under the pleasing veil of fable, which had 
been deduced from original traces ot sacred 
truth; and he refers to the character of Pro- 
metheus for aninstance. Prometheus is said 
to have been an Egyptian, the brother of 
Atlas, who flourished about the time of 
Joshua. Bryant supposes the character of 
Prometheus to have been framed from hiero- 
glyphics misunderstood: and states that he 
was worshipped by the Colchians as a deity, 
remarks which do not throw any light upon 
the points, which have been considered. ; 

Hesiod seems to have given the first ac- 
count of Prometheus of any now extant: 


* See line 323, compare with Acts ix. 5. see also lines 
472—4, compare with Luke iv. 23. and the word xpiorary 
T4779. 

+ Grotius Epist. 139. 

£ @nyor, }. 521, &c. 
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but his represéntation is not adopted by Ats« 
éhylus, whv invests him, we have seen, with 
divine attribates, as does also Sophocles *. 

Cicero ascribes the celebrity, which Pro- 
métheus, Atlas, and Cepheus obtained, to 
that Divine knowledge of heavenly things, 
which had transmitted their names to pos- 
terity, though involved in the fictions of 
fable +. 

The description, which Aéschylus furnishes 
of this extraordinary personage, is through- 
out dignified and sublime ; and the scene and 
circumstances, in which he is placed, have a 
correspondent grandeur, His generous in- 
terposition in favour of mankind, his un- 
daunted spirit, his resolute adherence to his 
purpose, and his unconquerable fortitude in 
sustaining sufferings are displayed with the 
most impressive and majestic effect amidst 
awful convulsions of nature. We behold 
him appealing to the elements, when op- 
pressed by a severe decree; glorying in an 
immortal spirit; incapable of destruction, 
though the earth should be shaken to its 
foundation, and he himself be precipitated 


* OIAIN. ims Koawy. et Catull. Nupt. Pelei et Thetid. 
4+ Tuscul. Dissert. lib. v. 
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into Tartarus: and predicting the future fate 
of his oppressor. Thus unmoved amidst 
awful concussions which agitate the earth, he 
presents the image of a great example which 
may have suggested to Horace the repre- 
sentation, which he has drawn, of a just man 
firm and unmoved before a_ threatening 
tyrant, unshaken though the storm should 
rage and the thunder be hurled from the 
hand of Jove; fearless amidst the ruins of a 


falling world *. 


* Vide Carmen 3. Ode 3, 
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CHAP. EX, 


Pindar. 


PrinDaRr was a native of Beotia, and as 
some maintain of Thebes ; he was a contem- 
porary of Auschylus, and was born in the 
65th Olympiad, about 520 years before 
Christ. He is related to have been the son of 
Diaphantus a musician, and to have been 
born during the celebration of the Pythian 
Games, ofa Grecian mother, named Myrtis, 
who was mistress to Corinna. He professes, 
however, to have been related to Arcesi- 
laus, king of the Cyreneans, whatever was 
the rank of his parents. 

Pindar raised himself above the obscurity 
of his birth, by his splendid talents, under 
the tuition, it is said, of Simonides, and 
he as well as Hesiod must be allowed to 
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have vindicated the climate of Beotia from 
the’ charge of being unfavourable to ge- 
nius *, 

His Lyric Odes, composed in honour of 
the victors in the Grecian games, celebrated 
events which excited all the enthusiasm of 
his contemporaries, and procured for him 
almost divine honours, since by the oracle of 
Delphi, it was ordered that a portion of 
the first fruits belonging to the temple should 
be offered to him, and he recited his verses 
in the temple, sitting on an iron stool, which 
was long preserved ; and such jealousy pre- 
vailed for the distinction which was conferred 
by his casual praise, that he was fined by the 
Thebans for celebrating their enemies the 
Athenians, as the supporters of Greece ; upon 
which that generous people presented him 
with a sum to double the amount of the fine, 
and erected a brazen statue to him near the 
temple of Mars, 

Being mortified by the magistrates of 
Thebes, who conferred some prizes on Co- 
rinna ‘+, when she contended with him, he 
repaired to the court of Hiero, king of Sy- 


* Erasm. Adag. Beeotia. 
+ Pausan. in Beeotia et in Phoc. 
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racuse, and employed himself in commemo- 
rating his success in the Grecian games *, 

The memory of the poet was cherished 
with great reverence, and became the. sub- 
ject of many fabulous relations, and the 
ruins of his house, which stood on the banks 
of the river Dirce, which had been respected 
by the Lacedemonians and by Alexander, 
when they captured Thebes, remained tll the 
time of Pausanias. 

Pindar is related to have composed tra- 
gedies, which have perished ; four hooks of 
his odes remain written in the Doric dialect, 
with some mixture of the Ionic. Lord 
Bacon says, that Pindar strikes the mind as 
with a Divine sceptre; his reflections are 
carried on in a high strain of moral elo- 
quence, and he celebrates with much effect 
the excellency of piety towards the gods, 
and of justice, fortitude, and hospitality to- 
wards men; he appears to have embraced 
the Pythagorean philosophy ; he attributes 
to the deities the same origin as to men, 
both being derived from a common mo- 
ther *: considering both therefore as created 


* JElian Tossa. 15 0G. lib. xiii. c. 25. 
* Niuex. Ode 6. 1—3. Clemens. Alex, Strom. lib. y. 
¢. 2755. p. 709. 
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beings, formed by the supreme Ged, whotti 
he stiles elsewhere ‘* the universal Deity *,” 
« the most powerful +,” “ the Lord of all,” 

and “ cause of all things, whose counsels it 
is dificult to search out t,” and whom he re- 


presents Chiron to renee instructed. Achilles 
to worship §. 


He speaks of the immaterial nature of 
the soul, and alludes to the happy con- 
dition of men in a future state of reward: 
Plato appears to have drawn many things 
from him in confirmation of his proofs 
of the immortality of the soul; and there 
are passages in the Odes which correspond 
with parts of the inspired book. Clement 
of Alexandria affirms, that Pindar borrowed 
many things from the Sacred Writings, and 
particularly from the Proverbs of Solo+ 
mon||. 

The opening of the 4th Olympic Ode, in 
which Jove is addressed as borne on the 
unwearied wings (or feet) of the thunder, re- 
minds us of the passage in the civth Psalm, 


* Fragm. et Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. v. c. 259. p. 726. 
+ Ibid. et Not. comp. with Isaiah x], 13. 

{ Cudworth, b.1.c. 4. 

§ Mvbia, Ode 6. et Cudworth. 

| Clement. Alex. Pedagog. 
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in which God is described “ as walking upon 
‘© the wings of the wind,” 

In speaking of water as a distinguished 
element, he alludes probably to the creation 
of the world from a watry chaos, agreeably 
to a tradition which seems afterwards to 
have been referred to by St. Peter *. 
Under the spirit, and just impressions which 
he cherishes, he ascribes the success of 
Hiero in the Pythian games to the Divine 
aid, and asserts that all the qualities of 
human virtue, wisdom, strength and elo- 
quence are derived from God; and in his 
Isthmian Odes he affirms the same of forti- 
tude. There are other passages expressive 
of convictions which might seem to have 
been derived from the sources of Revela- 
tion+, teaching man to revere the laws of 
piety, of justice, and ‘of truth. The de- 
fects of heathen morality sometimes appear, 
as when Pindar asserts, that hostile force is to 
be destroyed by any means ; this is qualified 
by Plutarch in a subsequent sentence, ex-- 
pressing that the end of injustice is bitter, 


* 2 Pet. iii. 5. OAYMI. Ode i. 1.1. 
+ mY@IA. Ode ii. 1, 90. and OAYMH, Ode vi. 1. 192, &e 
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however gratifying the act may be*. In 
general, the precepts of the poet are just 
and noble; and his sentiments pure, though 
delivered with some obscurity. His moral 
thoughts are gleams of light bursting 
through clouds, his genius 1s wrapt in 
shades, and he seems to soar away into the 
highest regions of fancy. He mingles the 
fictions of allegory with the records of his- 
tory, and the sudden transitions of subject 
in which he indulges, are connected only by 
subtle and often imperceptible links. 

‘The images which Pindar presents to the 
mind are splendid and beautiful, he seems to 
mount the battlements of some ancient struc- 
ture, and to wave his royal banners, painted 
and emblazoned with the heraldry of former 
times. Even now we are hurried away by 
enthusiasm in reading his odes; and when 
they were recited, with the interest which 
attached to them at their first production, 
they must have required the aid of the music, 
to which they were composed, to calm and 
regulate the minds of the hearers +. 


* Plutarch de audiendis Poetis, § 20. 
+ West’s Pindar, Preface. 
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The victories celebrated by the poet were 
considered as among the most desirable dis- 
tinctions which could be obtained. All the 
nations of Greece assembled at the public 
games *, and likewise strangers from Eeypt, 
Asia, and Africa, to witness not only the 
contests ot bodily skill, but the display of 
intellectual pre-eminence in the productions 
of eloquence and poetry, in works of his- 
tory, and in epic and lyric compositions. 


+ Pausan. Eliac. Prior, lib. 5.c. 8 p. 391. ” 
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CHAP. X. 


Sophocles. 





SopHoctes and Euripides appear to 
have maintained some of the patriarchal 
principles of religion. A slight attention to 
the works of these writers will be sufficient to 
prove this. 

Sophocles was an Athenian, born at Co- 
lone, in the 71st Olympiad, under the ar- 
ehonship of Philip, 25 or 30 years, according 
to the chronology which we adopt, after 
JEschylus, and fifteen or twenty before Euri- 
pides, near five hundred years before Christ. 
Descended from parents in a moderate sta- 
tion, he engaged early in military life, and 
is said to have been present with Aischylus 
_ at Salamis, and to have been joined in com- 
mission with Pericles to reduce the Samians, 
on occasion of a revolt. Thus among the 
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heroes of antiquity many were able to cele- 
brate in poetry the victories which they con- 
tributed to obtain. Sophocles, in particular, 
employed his harp to accompany the pans 
of triumph at Salamis. He is reported to 
have derived instruction from Adschylus, but 
to have surpassed his master in a poetical con- 
test upon occasion of the discovery of the 
bones of Theseus at Athens. The high repu- 
tation which he obtained excited such enthu- 
siasm in his favour, that many ascribed to 
him the power of performing miracles, even 
Cicero mentions that it was reported of 
him that he discovered ina dream the man 
who had stolen a goblet from the temple of 
Hercules. 

Sophocles is said to have written 120 plays, 
of which seven only remain; he appears to 
‘have delighted in describing noble cha- 
racters, and in expressing generous affections. 
He speaks of the supreme God in a manner 
superior to the vulgar notions of his time, 
and which seems to raise the great object of 
adoration with distinction above the Heathen 
deities. 

To this effect is the following passage in 
the Antigone: 
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“¢ Who of men, Jove 
_“*, Can by surpassing pride controul thy power, 
** Which neither all enfeebling sleep 
“ Can ever arrest, or the unwearied 
‘«* Months of the Gods: but unworn by time, 
«« Supreme Lord! thou dwellest 
« Yn the bright splendour of Olympus ; 
« That which is at hand, and that which is remote, 
«* And that which has past away fulfil thy will *.” 


The lines remind us of the beautiful pas- 
sage in the Psalms : 


“ He that keepeth thee will not slumber, 
‘* Behold he that keepeth Israel 
« Shall neither slumber nor sleep +.” 


And Habakkuk says: 
“ Fis brightness was as the light }.” 


Cudworth also produces from Clement of 
Alexandria a passage of Sophocles as ge- 
nuine, though not now extant, which is in 
substance as follows; 


‘¢ In truth there is one God, 
‘¢ Who framed the Heaven and th’ extended Earth, 
** The azure billows and the force of the winds §.” 


* Antig. 1, 612. 622. Edit. Johnson. 

+ Psalm. cxxi. 3, 4. t Chap. iii. 4. 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

§ Intell. Syst. b. 1. ch, 4. Ets rats aanerasowv. Clem. Alex. 
Cohort. ad. c. 7. p. 63. Edit. Potter. Strom. lib. v. c. 257. 
p- 717. a 
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Clement of Alexandria cites also a passage 
concerning God as imparting mysterious pro- 
phecies to the wise, and evil to the wicked, 
and as ateacher of compressive instruction *. 

Besides these general coincidences, there 
are some modes of expression and _ senti- 
ment in Sophocles, which harmonize with 
the instructions of Scripture}. ‘The poet 
in particular reflects upon the vain custom 
of worshipping deities of stone and wood, 
and he inculcates piety as acceptable to God, 
and as unperishable +. 

It is singular, that in describing an ex- 
piatory service to be performed to the Gods, 
he speaks of a libation of water from a cup, 
to be bound with wool fresh from a lamb 
newly shorn §. 

The Scholiast on the Ajax Mastygo- 
phorus says, that it was an ancient custom 
when the slaying of a man (or mactatio) was 
‘projected, to wash the hands ; an observa- 


* Strom. lib. v. c. 238. p. 659. 

+ Comp. Arlyor, 1. 26—30. with Jerem. xxii. 18, 19. 
Avlvyov. 1. 641—44. with Psalm Cxxvii. 5. Avliyor. 1, 129—134, 
with Psalm xxxi. 23. 

{ 1AOKTHTHE, |. 1487—90. Edit. Johnson, 641—44. 

§ OIAID, Es Korwy. 1. 482—8. See also Clem. Alex. 
Strom. |. 4. 6, 204. p. 565. ; 
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tion which is confirmed by other writers *, 
and’ which illustrates the conduct of Pilate 
before he condemned our Saviour. 

Plutarch, who has justly exposed the er- 
roneous and pernicious tendency of some scat- 
tered passages in the poets, particularly re- 
marks on some blemishes in Sophocles, as 
where he represents “* gain as sweet,” though 
purchased “ by falsehood-+;” but this is 
counterbalanced by others in a different spi- 
rit; it would be unfair to judge of his mo- 
rality by detached sentences, and without a 
strict examination of the character and cir- 
cumstances under which they are expressed. 


* Virgil Eneis, lib. ii. 1.’717—19. 
+ Plutarch. de audiend. Poet. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Euripides. 





Tue parents of Euripides are said to have 
taken up their abode at Salamis, after flying 
from Greece to escape the invasion of Xerxes, 
and the poet is related to have been born 
in that island, on the very day that the 
Athenians obtained a naval victory over the 
Persians, at the mouth of the Euripus, about 
480 years before Christ. 

Euripides, as well as Pericles and Socrates, 
is related to have been a disciple of Anaxa- 
goras *, who taught the principles of Thales 

at Athens, and maintained that the universe 


* The opinions of Anaxagoras were in other respects 
elevated and spiritual, and he appears to have looked forward 
with great confidence to a future state; being enquired of 
whether he had any regard for his country, “ I care,’’ says 
he, “ for my country, and greatly care for it,” pointing 
at the same time to the heavens, and intimating that he 
looked to them as to his country and destination, 
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did not result from chance or necessity, but 
was the work of an eternal and incorporeal 
Mind or Intelligence, which created all 
things, and preserves all things by its wis- 
dom and power. 

Euripides passed much of his time at 
Athens, but he lived occasionally in Mace- 
donia, under the patronage of Archelaus, 
the king of that country. His reputation 
spread extensively during his life, and those 
Athenians who were taken prisoners in Si- 
cily, after the defeat of Nicias, who could 
repeat the verses of Euripides, were saved 
from the fate which overwhelmed their 
countrymen. 

He was honoured by Archelaus with a 
sepulture among the Macedonian kings, and 
when the Athenians, who had deplored his 
loss by a general mourning, wished to re- 
move his bones to Athens, the Macedonians 
with one voice refused to grant their. re- 
quest; his works however appear to have 
attracted less observation among the Romans 
than those of Auschylus and Sophocles ; 
though Cicero indeed ascribes nearly an 
equal praise to each of these great writers, 
supposing each to have excelled in his pecu- 
liar line. Quintillian considers Euripides as 
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best adapted to the use of orators, and Cicero 
is related to have been reading the Medea 
when he was murdered. 

Barnes says that Euripides aimed at the 
instruction of his hearers, and at the promo- 
tion of piety, constancy, and prudence, and 
that he confirmed the doctrines of the pro- 
vidence of God, and of the immortality of 
the soul *, maintaining that it did not vanish 
like smoke, but became subject to future 
punishment +. 

He excelled in exciting the passions; he 
is represented by Aristophanes who cannot be 
considered as Jenient towards the sex, to have 
been particularly severe in his treatment of 
females. Sophocles observed, that he himself 
painted women as they should be, but Euri- 
pides as they were }. 

The tragedies of Euripides are said to 
have exceeded ninety, of which only nineteen 
now remain. He is reported to have con- 
sulted Socrates on the choice of his subjects, 
and to have been greatly esteemed by that 
philosopher for the dignity and gravity of his 
sentiments, and for that love of virtue and 


* HpAKAEIA, I. 529, &c. 
+ EAEN, I. 1020. et Barnes in loc. et vit. p. 13. 
¢{ TPNAA, 1. 660, &c. Aristoph. Thesmoph. 1.554. 
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noble contempt of death which he inspired. 
So¢rates himself did not disdain to be present ' 


at the representation of his tragedies. 
Tbe Athenians who sometimes tolerated 


great licence and the most offensive inde- 
cencies on the stage, particularly in the comic 
and satirical writings of Aristophanes, ap- 
pear to have been greatly offended at any 
deviation from rectitude of principle in 
the higher and dignified productions of the 
drama. . 

There is a sentiment which is expressed in 
the Hippolytus to this effect: ‘* My tongue 
‘** has sworn but still my mind is free,” for 
which the author was accused of impiety, 
and not without just cause, since it seemed 
to open a latitude for mental evasions 
subversive of all truth and confidence. Plu- 
tarch also has remarked upon a passage in 
which the poet seems to represent the gods 
availing themselves of their superior know- 
ledge to deceive men, but he points out in 
what is subjoined, that if the gods do what is 
base they are not gods*, ‘The sigour which 
the Athenians then exercised in this respect, 
reflects a credit on their judgment. They 


* Plutarch de Audiend, Poet. § 20, 
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however pushed the spirit {o an extreme, since 
theyarraigned Euripides also for some maxims 
of avarice expressed by a miser whom he 
introduced, speaking in the consistency of his 
character. ‘They compelled him also to alter 
two verses in his Menalippe, which seemed 
to convey a doubt of the existence of Jupiter. 
From this and other circumstances he became 
suspected of impiety, though remarkable for 
the strength of his religious impressions, as , 
appears from passages which will be pro- 
duced. The poet, when it was objected to 
him that he had made Ixion an impious and 
wicked character remarked, that neverthe- 
less he had not dismissed him from the scene, 
but when affixed to the wheel *. 

The intolerance exercised by the Athenian 
public was at length carried to such an excess, 
that their interference extended even to points 
of philosophy, since Anaxagoras was con- 
demned to death for affirming that the sun 
was a ball of fire, and with difficulty obtained 
a change of the sentence, by the interest of 
Pericles, to,banishment and a fine. 

Many of the characters employed by Eu- 


ripides, are supposed to have been casts from 


* Plutarch. sw; ds rov ssov. p- 73, Edit, Wyttenbach. 
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sacred originals; or at least some traits and 

features of their form, may have been bor- 

rowed from the representations of Scripture: 

thus Hercules and Omphale, remind us of 
Samson and Delilah; Iphigenia, of Jeph- 

thah’s daughter, and Hippolytus of Joseph. - 
There are expressions also and modes of 
speech in Euripides, which have been thought 

to resemble those of Scripture*. Clement of 
Alexandria refers to a passage, which speaks 

of the invisible God, who heholds all 

things +. 

Cudworth cites some lines from the Sup- 
pliant Women of Euripides, expressive of the 
dependence of man on Jove, which indicates 
a just sense of the relation subsisting between 
the Creator and the creature: 


“ O Jupiter! wherefore do they say 

“ That grief sustaining mortals are wise, 

‘“* For we are asenteay on thy will, 

** And do those things which thou mayest decree t.” 


* Comp. Immoaur, 1. 5, with t Sam. ii. 30. Line 86 with 
Exodus xxxiii. 20. L. 426 with Habakkuk ii. 13. L. 969 
with Exodus xxi. 13, in the Hebrew, and Phedrus, Fab. 63, 
L. 895. with Psalm ecxli. 3. L. 1067 with 2 Sam. i. 16, 
L. 1465 with Job xvii. 16. 

+ Cohort. ad Gent. c. 20. p. 59. Edit. Potter. 

{ 2 Zs v1 dire, Cudworth, b.i, c. 4 p. 363. 
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He refers also to this prayer; 


“* To thee, provident ruler of all, [bring 
“ The libation and the salted cake, O Jove! 
“ Or whether thou delightest in the name of Hades, 
** For thou amidst the heavenly Gods, 
“* Wielding the sceptre of Jove, 
* Hold’st the command of earthly things : 
* Send light to the souls of men, 
** Desirous to know whence sorrows have burst forth, 
*¢ And what is the root of evil, 
~* And to which of the Gods rightly sacrificing, 
“ ‘We may find a rest from our labours *.” 
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Cudworth cites also another passage which 
may be thus translated : 


* And thou self-existing being, that embracest 

‘« Nature in one etherial circle, clothed with the light, 

‘“* Clothed tco with the varying mantle of dark night ; 

“* About whom the countless multitudes of stars 
“ incessant dance +.” ve 


Some have conceived this passage to refer 
to the succession of day and night, and the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies: but as 
Cudworth observes, it seems to imply that 
God being in himself a most bright and 
dazzling light, is with respect to us, and by 
reason of the weakness of our understanding, 


* Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. v. c. 248. p. 688. 
t See also, Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. v. 257, p. 717. 
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covered with a thick veil, “ clouds and dark- 

ry ° * 3” 
ness being round about him. 

In the Menalippe, he appears to have 
spoken of the creation of the heavens and 
the celestial and terrestrial bodies from a 
confused mass, in an order which reminds us 
of the Mosaic account; stating that there 
was one face of the heavens and of the sun, 
which received the commands of the Deity, 
and brought forth birds and beasts, flocks 
and men*. 

In some lines cited by Clement of Alex-~ 
andria he enquires, what house framed by 
architects can enclose the Divine Person 
within the folds of walls +? 

Euripides in the Suppliants represents 
Theseus as thus directing : 

‘* Permit then that the dead 

“ Be in the earth entombed. Each various part 

«* That constitutes the frame of man returns 

“« Whence it was taken ;—to the ethereal sky 

“‘ The Soul; the Body to its earth: of all, 

** Nought save this breathing space of life, our own; . 


*¢ The Earth then which sustained it when alive, 
** Ought to receive it dead {.” 


* *Edour’ adn yn, &c. 1.531. Euseb. prep. 1. i. c. vit. 

+ Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. v. c. 249. p.691, compared with 
Isaiah Ixvi. 1. 

t Athen, 1. 12, &c. and Potter’s Translat. of Euripides. 
1. 550. 
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In his Bacche he affirms that valour is 
a divine gift, and in his Suppliants, that it 
brings nothing to mortals, unless it have the 
aid of the Gods; sentiments which bear a 
general resemblance to the pious declarations 
of the sacred writers *, 


* Psalm ii, and 1 Maccab. See other passages in Clem. 
Alex, Strom. lib. iv. c. 212. p. 588. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Herodotus. 





Heropotus, who was born in the first 
year of the 74th Olympiad, 484 years before 
Christ, may be regarded as the father of 
Pagan history, he affords the earliest, and 
m general, the most authentic accounts of 
the Assyrian, Egyptian, and Grecian, na- 
tions. He was a native of Halicarnassus, 
from which city, when under the oppres- 
sion of Lygdamus, he retired to Samos; 
and afterwards accompanied a colony of 
Athenians to Thurium, where he is stated by 
Pliny to have written his history: he is said 
to have recited it to the nations of Greece, 
when assembled at the Olympic games, and 
to have died at Thurium. 

Herodotus is reported also to have tra- 
velled into Syria and Egypt *, and he ap- 
pears to have collected information with 


* Plin. lib. xii. c. 4. Lueian in Herod, t. i. p. 571. 
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great industry. If he received some erroneous 
accounts upon the credit of the Egyptian 
priests, he gives them with frequent in- 
timation of doubt. He does not mention 
or borrow from the Hebrew writings, though 
in many places he confirms: the history con- 
tained in them. In some instances relating 
to the Assyrians, the Medes, and the Per- 
sians, and particularly to Cyrus, his statements 
are not so consistent with Sacred History 
as those of Xenophon, who seems silently to 
have corrected the errors of his predecessor. 
He represents, however, the Persian con-_ 
queror as acting under the impression that he 
was something more than man, born with a 
divine fortune, enlightened by visions and 
by some deity to foresee events, being des- 
tined to be an instrument in the hands of 
Providence *. 

The opportunities which Herodotus en- 
joyed in his travels, and the industry which 
he exerted, might naturally lead us to look 
for information from him as to particulars 
connected with the history of the Jews, and 
the progress of Revelation. 


_* Lib. i. c. 126, 204. 209, 210. Edit. Wesseling, p. 63, 
&e. 
rm 
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Herodotus has been thought to speak of 
Jerusalem under the name of Cadytis, he 
describes it as little inferior to Sardis *. 
There are some circumstances in his. ac- 
count which might lead us to suppose. that 
he spoke of a maritime city. In mention- 
ing, however, the victory which Necho ob- 
tained over the Syrians at Magdolum, and 
which probably was the battle in which Jo- 
siah was killed, he states Cadytis to have 
fallen into the possession of the victor}. 

Herodotus does not appear to have. di- 
rected his attention particularly to the Jew- 
ish people, and his statements have been 
sometimes supposed to differ from those of 
Scripture. 

In enumerating the various nations who 
contributed their forces to the expedition of 
Xerxes, he mentions that the Pheenicians, 
in conjunction with the Syrians of Palestine, 
provided three hundred triremes; and he 
states that this latter people, by their own 


* xnvip a Syriac word from mwip holy, which Hales’ 
(vol. i. p. 426.) says, is inscribed on Jewish shekels, thus: 
nwip coadwiv, Jerusalem the holy. Herod. lib. iii. c. 5. 
p- 161. Edit. Gron. Isaiah xl. 2. Dar. ix. 24. Neh. xi, 1. 
and Matt. iv. 5. 

+ Lib. ii. e. 159. with 2 Kings xxiii, 29—94. 
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report, once mbabited the coasts of ‘the 
Red Sea, and thence migrated to the ma- 
ritime parts of Syria, all which country, and 
even to Egypt, was, according to the his- 
torian, called Palestine*. Cumberland un- 
derstands this account to relate to the elder 
Pheenicians or Canaanites, others are of opi- 
nion that the passage referred to, incidentally 
confirms the relation of the sojourning of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. ‘I'he assertion of 
the Historian that the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine professed to have borrowed circumci- 
sion from the Egyptians, is, as Grotius 
has observed, in direct opposition to what 
they affirmy. . 

The Egyptian calculations which he men- 
tions, are not only inconsistent with the 
sacred chronology, but so utterly extrava- 


* Lib. vii. e. 89. lib. Sanchoniath. p. 375. 

+ The following passage from the preface of Larcher, de- 
serves attention: “ Enfin intiment convaincu de toutes les 
“ vérités qu’enseigne la Réligion Chretienne, j’ai retranché, 
<< ou réformé toutes les notes qui pouvoient la blesser. On 
“ avoit tiré des unes des conséquences que j’improuve, et 
*¢ qui sont loin de ma pensée. D’autres renfermoient des 
“* choses, je dois l’avouer avec franchise, et pour l’acquit de 
«< ma conscience, qu’un plus mur examen, et des recherches 
‘¢ plus approfondées, mont démontré reposer sur de trop le- 
«* géres fondemens, ou étre absolument fausses.” Histoire - 
D’Herodote. Paris, 1802. 

Tt Lib, tie, 104, 
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gant and unsupported as to be evidently 
swelled by the vanity of the people, and 
founded on erroneous computation. 

Some representations which he makes, 
though they have been occasionally disputed, 
and have exposed him to the imputation of 
credulity, have been confirmed by the accu- 
rate observation of modern travellers, and 
they bear testimony to the facts recorded in 
the Scriptures, or illustrate their connection 
and consistency with the circumstances and 
customs which he states to have prevailed. 
''bus, for instance, he alludes to cus- 
toms in the manners of the Persians at their 
entertainments which explain the strong rea- 
sons of Vashti’s refusal to come at the com- 
mand of Ahasuerus, to appear at the feast 
to which she was invited *. 

It may be observed also that though we 
are not concerned with the Apocryphal 
books, that the representation which He- 
- yodotus gives of the flagitious corruption of 
the Persian women, remarkably confirms the 
description given of them recorded by Ba- 
ruch 7}, who professes to have written the 


* Comp. Herod. lib. v. c. 18. p. 292. with Esther ii. 10, 12. 
+ Comp. Herod. lib.i, c.199. with Baruch xliii, 
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book which goes under his name at Baby- 
lon; and it must be added, however, that 
the chapters in which the passage alluded 
to occurs is supposed not to have originally 
' constituted a part of the book of Baruch. 

Herodotus mentions that the Persians 
were accustomed to refer their dreams to 
soothsayers *, and this statement corresponds 
with the relatiofis in the book of Daniel. 

The Historian informs us that Dimocedes, 
a physician of Crotona, who resided some time 
at Susa, and who effected the cure of Darius 
when suffering from an accident, availed him- 
self of the influence which he thereby obtained 
to procure the pardon of the Egyptian phy- 
sicians at the Persian court, who had been 
condemned to death from having been unable 
to restore the king-+. The tyrannical decree 
which this narration intimates to have been 
passed, shews the probability of an account 
in the book of Daniel, in which it is related 
that the wise men were condemned to be 
slain by Nebuchadnezzar because they could 
not recal to the king’s mind the dream 
which had escaped his memory . 


* Lib. i. c. 107, 108. lib. vii. c. 19. 
4+ Lib. iii, c. 182. t Dan. ii. 12. 
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He gives a remarkable account of Sen- 
nacherib (whom he calls the king of Arabia 
and Syria) having attacked Egypt with a 
great army, upon which the soldiers. of 
Sethos, king of Egypt, refused to assist him. 
In this distress he went, says the historian, 
to the temple, where sinking into sleep, the 
deity promised that if he would march, he 
should not suffer any harm but receive assist- 
ance. In this confidence he proceeded to Pe- 
lusium with an army of tradesmen and arti- 
zans. On his arrival an unusual number of rats 
infested the enemies’ camp, and gnawed the 
thongs of the quivers, bows, and shields; in 
consequence of which the next day their troops 
fled; the historian adds, thatin his time there 
was to be seen a marble statue of this king 
in the temple of Vulcan, having a mouse in ~ 
his hand, with this inscription, ‘ whoever 
** thou art that Jookest upon me, learn to 
** reverence the gods*,” ‘I'he historian de- 
. scribes the death of Apries in a manner very 
strikingly conformable to the prophecy of 
Jeremiah; the Prophet had declared that 
he should be given into the hand of his 
enemies, and into the hand of them that 


* Lib. it, €. 141.; see 2 Kings xix. 35. Isaiah xxxvii. 13, 
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sought his life; and Herodotus relates that 
Apries was said to be persuaded that not any 
god could deprive him of his kingdom, and 
that when he was defeated by Amasis and 
carried captive to Sais he was for some time 
generously treated, but upon the complaint 
of the Eeyptians against Amasis for support- 
ing @ man most inimical to them he delivered 
Apries to them; and they put him to death ci. 

Herodotus mentions circumstances. with 
respect to the taking of Babylon, which il- 
lustrate the exact and wonderful prophecies 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, who foreshewed that 
it should be besieged by the Medes and 
Persians, that the river should be dried up, 
and the princes and rulers made drunk, and 
sleep a perpetual sleep; he particularly 
relates, that the course of the Euphrates 
was changed, so that the river was rendered 
fordable, and that the city was taken on 
a festival when the inhabitants were absorbed 
in intemperance +. 

Herodotus traces the derivation of the 
European nations.in agreement with the re- 


* Comp. lib. ii. c. 169. with Jerem. xliv. 30. 

+ Comp. lib. i. c. 189—191. with Isaiah xxi. 2. xliv. 27. 
Jerem. |, 24. 38. li. 36. 57. Dan. v. 30.; see also Xenoph. 
Cyropeed, lib, iv—vii, 
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port of Scripture from Asia; he particularly 
represents the Phenicians to have come into 
Greece with Cadmus, and to have brought 
the knowledge of letters and their theology 
with them *. He observes that the names 
of almost all their gods were derived from 
Egypt f- ; 

There are some minute particulars which 
may deserve a cursory notice as tending fur- 
ther to shew the agreement between sacred 
and prophane history. Herodotus men- 
tions the discovery of a stone coffin in Ju- 
dea, seven cubits in length, which exhibited 
a memorial of the existence of giants in that 
country. The story which he relates of 
Arion, who in a voyage from T'arentum to 
Corinth was thrown into the sea, and was 
carried by a dolphin to Tznarus, and from 
thence to Corinth, (the particulars of which 
are repeated by Plutarch,) is supposed to 
have been founded on the miraculous account 
‘in the book of Jonah }. 

Herodotus relates that the Lacedemo- 
nians were prevented from being present at 
the battle of Marathon from their declining 


* Lib. v. c. 58. } Lib. ii. c. 49. 
t Lib. i. c. 23. Comp. also Lib. vii. c. 46. with Psalm xc. 
and'x: 7" ro 
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to march till there was a full moon, a cir- 
cumstance which tends to shew their respect 
for a superstition which influenced the Jews 
also, with whom they are supposed to have 
had an early connection, but which had 
something to alledge in its favour from the 
light afforded by the planet. ‘The account, 
though denied by Plutarch, is confirmed by 
Pausanias * and Lucian +. 

We sée in the contrast which he furnishes 
between the Persians and Greeks, the moral 
causes of the decline of the Persian empire, 
and of the success of the Greeks; the strain 
of reflection, as well as the amusing relations 
of the historian, seem at all times to have 
recommended his history to general atten- 
tion; while it has been recommended also 
by a style peculiarly soft and pleasing, and 
which seems to have been regulated by some 
concealed rhythm. 


* B,i, c. 28. + Tsp: Aorpor. €, 25. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Thucydides. 





Te accounts of Thucydides are defective, 
and of precarious authority. He appears to 
have been a native of Athens, the son of Olo- 
rus, and descended in the maternal line from 
the family of Miltiades and with that of Ci- 
mon, which had enjoyed dominionand formed 
royal connections in Thrace *, where he in- 
herited large possessions. He is reputed to 
have been born 471 years before Christ, and 
13 years after Herodotus, though others 
place him somewhat later in the 77th Olym- 
piad, 468 B.C. He is said to have been a 
‘disciple of Anaxagoras, and seems. to have 
shared the discredit which attached to his 
master, being suspected of atheistical opi- 
nions, but probably without having deserved 
the imputation. 


* Plutarch’s Life of Cimon. 
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He intimates his disbelief indeed, in the 
popular predictions of his time, and he pos- 
sibly despised the superstition of his country- 
men, which prevailed to an extent of which 
he furnishes a strong illustration, when he 
relates that Nicias delayed the embarkation 
of his troops after his failure in Sicily, ata 
most critical and dangerous period, on ac- 
count of an eclipse of the moon, and thereby 
occasioned the destruction of his army and 
fleet. He speaks of Nicias as least deserving 
to die, because his whole life was devoted to 
the worship of the Deity *. 

Thucydides was considered as a man of 
great probity and modesty, and the candour, 
impartiality, and regard to truth which ‘he 
displays in his history even towards those 
who were hostile to him, reflects the highest 
credit on his memory, and greatly recom- 
mends his history. He appears to have been 
inspired with an early desire of rivalling He- 
rodotus, and his work is greatly to be ad- 
mired for the grandeur of its composition. 
It is valuable, as furnishing at the com- 
mencement, a faithful sketch of the earlier 
periods of Greece, exhibiting the uncertainty 


_® Lib, vii.» 
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and little importance of preceding history ; 
as well as the recency of a people not united 
in any confederate undertaking till that of 
the siege of Troy, and living at first in a state 
similar to that of the Israelites as described 
in the book of Judges, in which rapine, in- 
security, and revolutions prevailed. ‘The 
history is also interesting, as exhibiting in a 
striking connection of events the rise and 
progress of a war, which from an incon- 
siderable commencement originating in a 
dispute between Corcyra and Corinth, about 
Epidamnus, drew. in all the powerful states 
of Greece, and terminated in the ruin of the 
Athenian state. 

The work illustrates well the spirit of a 
republic, restless, turbulent, precipitate, and 
often unjust in its proceedings; regulating 
its views of policy by the feelings and pas- 
sions of the people, and manifesting caprice, 
intemperance, and ingratitude to the great 
"men whom it employed in its service. 
Hobbes * professed to have translated it 
principally with a view to expose the follies 
of a democracy. 

The exact and chronological detail of 


* Vide Hobbes translat. and Bayle. 
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Thucydides, gives a particular value to his 
history. It was composed at Scaptesyle, the 
historian having been banished there for 
twenty years, for a failure in the succour of 
Amphipolis. He is supposed to have re- 
turned afterwards to Athens, and to have 
fallen a victim to some charge of irreligion, 
bequeathing his husnony as an eternal monu- 
ment to posterity *, 

The work contains a period of twenty-one 
years of the Peloponnesian war, the account 
of the last six years being supplied by Cra- 
tippus, ‘Theopompus, and Xenophon +. 
The last book of Thucydides has been 
thought to have been composed by _ his 
daughter, or by Xenophon, but it is at- 
tributed by Plutarch to Thucydides him- 
self t. 

The events are described with great spirit ; 
and from the age of Demosthenes, who tran- 
scribed the history eight times, to that of 
Charles the Fifth, who made it his constant 
companion, it has been admired alike for 
the accuracy of its representations, and the 
energetic conciseness of its style. 


* Krnua ic det. Li, § 22. p- 18. Edit. Duker. 
t Fabric, Biblio. Grae. lib, ii. c. 25. 
{ De Garrulitate, p, 513, 

+ 
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~'The oracle at Delphi seems to have given 
an extensive and permanent effect to this 
disastrous war, by recommending to the in- 
habitants of Epidamnus, to place the city 
under the protection of the Corinthians *, 
which drew on the most fatal consequences. 

The conduct of the different nations, when 
palliated, or extolled by the historian, affords 
few proofs of moderation or equity. Pericles, 
in an eloquent oration to the memory of 
those who perished in the first campaign, 
flatters the popular feeling, by dilating on 
the virtues of the Athenians. ‘Their aggran- 
dizement, and the gratification of revenge, 
constitute prominent subjects of his praise ; 
and a faint intimation of happiness follow- 
ing upon the close of an honourable life, is 
holden out as an imperfect consolation to the 
surviving friends. ‘The oration has been 
thought to resemble the 2d Epistle to the 
Corinthians. St. Paul, however, when he 
preached, probably from the same spot-}, 
the assurance of :the resurrection, exhorted 
the people to repent {: and certainly the 
tremendous plague which, in the following 


* Lib. i. § 2.5; pi 2. 
+ Pausan. lib.i. p. 68. edit, Lips. 1696. 
¢ Acts xvij, 21—32, 
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zummer desolated Athens, did not indicate 
the divine sanction to the ambitious and 
vindictive sentiments which prevailed *. 

The affecting detail of the devastation 
which took place illustrates what is the usual 
result of physical calamities, a direful effect 
on the moral conduct of men+. Lucretius, 
and probably Ovid and Boccacio, borrowed 
much from it. 

It is recorded of the Emperor Charles the 
Vth, that he carried about with him a 
French translation of this work in his expe- 
ditions. 


* Hist. lib. ii, § 36. p. 133. et seq. 
+ Lib. i, $25. p. 21, Edit. Duker. L ii. § 36-42, p. 119 
1%, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Xenophon. 


THe works of Xenophon are particularly 
valuable, as well from, the information, which 
they afford with respect to character, and 
events, as for the rectitude of sentiment 
which pervades the whole. course of his re- 
presentations and refleetions. 

The style is remarkably simple, unaffected, 
and perspicacious ; the histories which he has 
furnished, if embellished with some circum- 
stances introduced with design to render his 
examples impressive, appear still to adhere 
-more strictly to truth and reality, than those 
of writers who apparently disclaim fictitious 
ornament, and merely relate events as they 
occurred. 

The Instorian employed his engaging 
powers in delineating the pertraits of two 
most interesting personages of Pagan his- 

4 
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tory, Cyrus and Socrates, one a subject of’ 
Hebrew prophecy, the other the Spe 
model of Heathen virtue. 

He has recorded also the circumstances of 
an expedition in which he was present, having 
passed through countries, a rapid déscrilftion 
of which presented objects which are referred 
to by thé inspired’ writers, and having col- 
lected information which demonstrates the 
completion of predictions in Scripture. 

Xenophon was the son of Gryllus of the 
tribe of Aigeis, and born 440, or some say 
450 years before Christ. He was a disciple 
of Socrates, together with Plato whom he 
emulated, and had frequent opportunities of 
contemplating his distinguished’ master in 
public and private life. 

He experienced his friendly aid extended 
to him amidst the dangers of a defeat and 
scattered flight to which the Athenians were 
exposed at Delium, a town in Beotia, when 
having fallen from his horse, Socrates, who 
himself had been dismounted and compelled’ 
to fly, carried him off upon his shoulders for’ 
many stadia, till the flight was stopped *. 

Xenophon adhered with fidelity to’ So- 


~ 


® Strabo, lib. ix. pv585, Edit. Oxon, 
K 2 
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crates through life. He asserted his cha- 
racter, defended him by an affecting apo- 
logy, and transmitted his virtues and. sen- 
timents, with impressive effect, to all suc- 
ceeding times. 

The historian obtained the favour of the 
younger Cyrus, and accompanied him in his 
march to attack his brother Artaxerxes. 

He records, in a very striking account, 
the failure and death of Cyrus, who, having 
hurried on an impetuous march, perished 
in the first engagement, after a personal 
conflict with his brother, at Cunaxa, a mes 
morable victim to uncontrouled and vindictive 
passions. 

The division, in which Xenophon had vo- 
luntarily served, was victorious, but from the 
defeat of the rest of the army, a surrender or 
retreat became necessary. ‘The latter was 
_preferred by this brave and distinguished 
band, and it was conducted with admirable 
-courage, perseverance, and skill. Xenophon, 
having been elected to a command, greatly 
distinguished himself; and by the descrip- 
tion of the retreat, which he has bequeathed 
to us, he has immortalized his fame and that 
of his companions*. 


* Kugz AvaBwoss, - 
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After his return he attached himself to 
Agesilaus, and served under him in Asia, and 
at the battle of Coronea; Cicero relates that 
he was much esteemed by the Spartan king, 
who profited by his instruction*, Xeno- 
phon’s adherence, however, to the cause of a 
rival nation, subjected him to the resentment 
of his countrymen ; and, after an active life 
spent in military service, he experienced the 
common fate of eminent men among the 
Athenians, being proscribed his country, and 
driven to pass the remainder of his days in 
banishment at Scillus, at Leprium, and at 
Corinth.’ His personal character, wealth, and 
talents threw a lustre over his exile. He 
promoted works of ornament and utility : 
‘and encouraged agriculture, of which he 
speaks with ardour in his Giconomics, 

His leisure was employed also in finishing 
his literary productions, composed in all the 
purity of the Attic style +, and in publishing 
the works of Thucydides which were depo- 
sited in bis hands. He continued his history, 
leaving only two years interval, which does 
not appear to have been filled up, or the 
work has been lost, 


* De Orat. L. iii. § 34. 
+ Cicero de Orator, L. it, § 14. 
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It has been observed, that Kenophon 
adorned philosophy by his words and actions, 
His disinterested and considerate character 
appeared in the preservation of Byzantium 
from the plunder of his disappointed and 
turbulent soldiers on their return from Asia: 
His patriotism and resignation to the Divine 
will, were shewn upon the occasion of his re= 
ceiving an account that his son had died 
gloriously at the battle of Mantinea, upon 
which he said only, that he knew he had be- 
gotten a mortal *, 

Having attained his 90th year, he died 
about 560 years before Christ. 

The works of Xenophon, which are now 
extant, amount to thirty-seven, exclusively of 
letters. They do not indicate any particular 
acquaintance with the sacred writings, but 
as they furnish, perhaps, the most striking 
illustrations of the Heathen character, when 
pourtrayed in its most perfect forms, they are 

eminently usefal in enabling us to judge of its 
defects, or comparative worth; and the scate 
tered particulars, which we proceed to con- 
sider, may be regarded as tending to 


* Fabricius ad Xenophen. The same story is related of 
Euripides. 
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strengthen the general conclusion deducible 
from the present work. » 

The character of the elder Cyrus, as viewed 
under the light, in which it is displayed by ~ 
Xenophon, exhibits a noble example of those 
qualities, which become a sovereign, and 
enables us to understand why he is stiled in 
Scripture, “ the Shepherd of God,’ and em- 
ployed by the Almighty to perform his plea- 
sure, by fulfilling his decrees to the accom- 
plisbment of prophecy, effecting the destruc- 
tion of Babylon in the manner exactly fore- 
told *, and the laying again of the founda- 
tion of his holy temple 4. The historian re- 
presents him at his death, as expressing a be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul, and as en- 
dowed with a spirit of prescience. 

The work, which is described as the Me- 
morabilia, or Memoirs of Socrates, by a title 
which is applied also by Justin Martyr to the 
Gospel ¢, exhibits a narration or detail of the 
discourses and actions of Socrates. It sup- 
plies us with a correct statement of his senti- 


* Cyzoped. 4—7. 

+ lesich sliv. 28. «lv. 1—6, aud xxist Chap. (Vol. L) of 
this work. 

£ Amsprtpantyarn 
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ments, and records his discourses with much 
less of fictitious addition, than Plato seems to 
have introduced into his representation of 
them. The description, which the book 
affords of the character of Socrates, is parti- 
cularly entitled to consideration: and, since 
this philosopher was confessedly the highest 
example of Pagan antiquity, and has even 
been allowed to be brought in some measure 
into comparison with our Lord, as an Hea- 
then type of the Messiah, it may not be in- 
expedient to make some observations on his 
character. 
Socrates appears to have been a man emi- 
nent for wise and virtuous conduct, and to 
have employed himself upon noble and be- 
. nevolent principles, in communicating in= 
struction to others, conversing freely with 
men of every description, directing them by 
his wisdom and experience, and making the 
forum as it were a school of philosophy. | 
In the farther display of character, this 
great moralist manifested fortitude, pru- 
dence, and a noble resignation under the 
sentence and endurance of. death. He, 
seems to have entertained a respect for reli- 
gion, and to have adopted doctrines upon 
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the subject, beyond those of vulgar appre- 
hension, though from a regard to the laws, 
he enjoined a conformity to existing consti- 
tutions. 

It is not clear what character Ses 
ascribes to the Genius, by whose counsels he. 
professed to be directed, whether he consi- 
dered it as an inward consciousness of recti- 
tude, or an invisible monitor assigned to him 
by divine favour. In his reasoning with 
others, he grounded his notions: principally 
on earthly considerations, professing and en- 
joining temperance, and an observance of the 
relative duties, as tending to liberate men 
from the tyranny of evil passions, but with 
little expression of regard to the power of the 
Supreme Being. He speaks of his own ac- 
tions with much complacency, comparing 
himself with ethers, He seems to have en- 
joined virtue, rather from considerations of 
advantage, than of duty, and to have re- 
garded religion as a_ political institute ; 
hence we hind him inculcating a respect for 
it, on motives of submission to human laws; 
and his morality, though often of a higher 
east than that of other writers, appears in 
many points defective, while he frames his 
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principles upon narrow views of expediency, 
and estimates actions by their immediate eon- 
sequences, The instruction, therefore, which 
he gives, is often of an ordinary cast, irks 
some by its repetitions, and occasionally ‘de- 
based. by sophistry ; he carries on his rea- 
soning, however, by series of questions lead- 
ing to some useful conclusion, and endea- 
vours to deduce truths of remote investiga- 
tion from simple and evident propositions. 
There are other obvious defects and imper+ 
fections in his character and instructions: 
thus for instance, while we contemplate with 
‘veneration our blessed Saviour commanding a 
convicted adulteress to “ go, and sin no more,” 
we observe Socrates teaching a courtesan 
the art of engaging men of affluence in her 
snares. If we regard his moral lessons, we 
find him representing the sale of those to sla- 
very, who were born free, as an act of } injus- 
tice, but he does not declare against slavery 
altogether. He gives a precept similar to 
that which our Saviour has contrasted with hig 
own divine instruction, namely, that we should 
do good to those that do good to us, a maxilt 
far short of the lesson of the Gospel, which 
bids us * to love our enemies, to bless them 
that curse us, to do good to them that 
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* hate us, and to pray for them which des- 
‘* pitefully use and persecute us.” He seems, 
however to have intimated a forgiveness of 
his enemies at his death, and justly observes, 
that none but the Gods could make Jaws 
perfect. He gives deplorable proofs of the | 
want of right knowledge, and of the de- 
pravity of Heathen manners, particularly 
in stating that there were some among his 
countrymen who intermarried with their own 
children *. 

The manner, in which Socrates speaks of 
the divine nature of the soul, is elevated and 
affecting. From its capacity and surpassing 
endowments, he argues the power and pro- 
vidence of God, and his disposition to ren- 
der man happy. He represents God as the 
soul of the universe: and justly observes, 
that if the mind has power to take in many 
objects, though placed at a great distance, 
it ought not to be a subject of wonder, 
if the eye of the Deity.can, at one glance, 
comprehend the whole ; and as it exceeded 
not the ability of man to extend his care at 
the same time to the concerns of Athens, 
Egypt, and Sicily, why should it be deemed 
unreasonable, that the providence of God 


* Plato, dasdwy, Amoprnjo, lib, iv, 
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should extend its direction throughout the 
whole universe ? 


He concludes with the following admoni- 


tion which is well worthy of consideration ; 
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As therefore, among men, we make best 
trial of the affection and gratitude of our 
neighbour, by showing him kindness; and 
discover his wisdom, by consulting him in 
our distress ; do thou in like manner behave 
towards the gods: and, if thou wouldst 
experience what their wisdom, and what 
their love is, render thyself deserving the 
communication of some of those divine se- 
crets, which may not be penetrated by man, 
and which are imparted to those alone who 
consult, who adore, who obey the Deity : 
then shait thou, my Aristodemus, under- 
stand that there “is a Being, whose eye 
pierceth throughout all nature, and whose 
ear is open to every sound, extending to all 
place, pervading all time, and whose bounty 
and care can know no other bounds, than 
those fixed by his own creation*.” 

Whether we consider these as the sentt- 


ments of Socrates or Xenophon, is of little 
consequence, since there was much conge- 
wiality in their religious opinions.” 


* Memoirs of Socrates, Ficlding’s Translat, ¢, Ae 
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Socrates, at his death, expressed his belief 
in the immortality of the soul*, and upon a 
general view of his religious opinions, we are 
led to think that he really believed those 
great truths which he taught, and that while 
he inculcated a respect for the public institu- 
tions chiefly from regard only to their politi- 
cal utility, he entertained a firm conviction of 
many sublime tenets, which he had collected as 
traditionary maxims of natural or revealed re- 
ligion, though he sometimes speaks with appa- 
rent hesitation, being unwilling to dogmatize. 

Xenophon, affords, in many instances strong 
confirmation of the truth of the relations and 
doctrines of Scripture. He describes the 
death of Belshazzar, the taking of Baby- 
lon +, and the appointment of the princes of 
Cyrus, over the nations whom he subdued f, 
in the same manner as Jeremiah and Daniel 


foretel them. 
In expressing sentiments in his own name, 


he observes, that it is neither numbers or 
strength which confer victory, but God §. 


i Kvgomssdera. Plato. Topysace 

+ Jerem. li. 39,57. Dan. v. comp. with Kégomasdia, 
lib. v. and vii. 

¢ Xenophon, Inst. 8. comp. Dan. iv. 1. and Esther i. 14. 
See also Plato de Legibus, lib. iii. p. 147. 

§ AvaSac, compare with Prov. xxiJl. 
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Xenophon gives pleasing’ illustrations’ of 
that vivid and: exact fidelity of representation: 
_which appears also in. the description of the: 
sacred writers when they speak of the scenes: 
of nature, of the productions of the earth, 
or of the animals which range abroad under 
the care of Providence. 

Flis rapid sketch of that part of Syria, 
which was in Mesopotamia *, covered with 
towns, and abounding in corn and wine +, 
corresponds with many reports of its popula- 
tion and fertility. In his transitory view 
also of the desert of Arabia, he discovered 
many circumstances, which illustrate, in a 
striking manner, particulars beautifully al- 
luded to in the Book of Job, who lived in 
some part of Arabia. “ ‘There, in a plain level 
‘** as the sea, and devoid of trees, but every 
‘“* where fragrant with aromatic shrubs and 
reeds,” he observed, “ the wild asses which 
the horsemen were accustomed to chase, 
_ © flying with unequal speed, so that the ani- 
** mals would often stop their course, and; 
when the horsemen approached, disap- 
*¢ pear, and they could not be taken, unless 


¢ 


a 


6 


a 


* Avabac. § 16. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. v. c. 12. et Strab. 
lib, xvi. 
t+ Kugs AvaCac, lib, iv. c. 18. 
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‘* the horsemen, placing themselves, in dif- 
** ferent. parts,, weanled them, by relays, in 
‘* successive pursuits.” 

This cannot, but. remind us. of the passage 
in the Book of Job:.** Who hath sent out;the 
‘¢ wild ass.free ; or who hath. loosed the bands 
‘* of the, wild,ass.;. whose, house I have made 
‘* the, wilderness, and; the barren land_ his 
‘* dwellings... He scorneth the multitude of 
* the city, neither regardeth, he the erying 
‘*S of the driver... The-range of the moun- 
‘* tains is his pasture, and he searcheth after 
‘every green. thing.” What Xenophon 
states ‘also of the ostrich frequently seen 
in the same extended wilderness is deserving 
of attention, ‘* None could take an ostrich ; 
** the horsemen, who pursued them soon 
“ giving it over: for they flew far away, 
‘© making use both of their feet to run, and 
s‘ of their wings, when expanded, as a sail 
‘* to waft them along*.” This brings to 
our recollection the sacred description of the 
bird in the Book of Job: ‘* What time she 
*‘ lifteth herself on high, she scorneth the 
** horse and his rider +.” 


* Kupov“avaGact lib, i, See Spelman’s translation. 
+ Job xxxix, 18. 
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Scipio Africanus and Lucullus greatly ad- 
mired the works of Xenophon, and are said 
to have derived much advantage from them 
in the formation of their characters. Quin- 
tilian applies to him what had been said of 
Pericles, that some goddess of persuasion sat 
on his lips *. The writings which he has 
bequeathed to us are particularly remarkable 
for perspicuity, and they are valuable as il- 
lustrating many modes of expression used by 
the writers of the New Testament 7. 


* See also Lucian, wis de? ivogiav, p.630, Edit. Amstel. 
1687. _ 

+ Vid. Annot. Philol. in Nov. Test. ex Xenophonte 
Collect. a M,. Georgii Raphelio, Hamburg. 1709. 


CHAP, XV. 


Plato. 


PLaTo appears to have been of an Athe- 
nian family, settled at Colyttus—the son of 
Ariston, and born about 430 years before 
Christ—some suppose in the Archonship of 
Apollodorus *. He is said to have had royal 
ancestors, and to have traced his maternal 
descent from Solon. 

Plato in early life was engaged in mili- 
tary service, and afterwards was so distin- 
guished for his talents, that he might have 
had a direction in public affairs, but he pre- 
ferred the pursuits of science, and the search 
after truth in the retirement of private life. 
He was a disciple ef Socrates, and took a 
zealous part in his defence, and, upon failure 


* Laert. lib. i. 4. Athen. Asm. lib. vy. and Stanley’s 
Hist. of Philosophy. 
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of his exertions, retired in grief to Megara. 
He instituted a sect which took its name 
from the academy at Athens, in which its 
professors taught. This sect was continued 
by Speusippus, Xenocrates, and _ others. 
He appears to have travelled much, and 
was highly esteemed by Archelaus, king of 
Macedonia ; and by Dionysius the younger, 
who twice, at the suggestion of Dion, in- 
vited him to his court, but, becoming jea- 
lous. of him, he soon ceased to be directed 
by his advice. 

Plato resorted to Egypt, and abode some 
time at Sais. Ambrose states, that it was 
with a particular view to inform himself with 
respect to the actions and oracles of Moses, 
and of the sayings of the prophets; he is 
particularly reported to have received in- 
telligence at Heliopolis, from a Jew named 
Sechnuphis; he afterwards travelled into other 
countries * of the East. It is believed, that 
-he obtained much information from the 
writings of the Jewish prophets}. Some 


* Ad Psalm cxviii. et Lib. de Noe et Arca. c. 8. 

+ Euseb. prep. Evan. lib. ix. c. 5. and lib. xi. Clem. 
Strom. Selden de Jure Natur. et Gentium, lib. i. c. 2, 
p. 84 
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have supposed, that he had intercourse with 
Jeremiah, or as others say more consistently 
with chronology, with Nehemiah or Malachi. 
All Christian antiquity affirms, that he bor- 
rowed from sacred sources. 

Plato himself has candidly confessed, that 
he obtained his best and chief divinity from 
the Pheenicians, particularly concerning the 
fraternal relation subsisting between all men, 
as made out of the earth, alluding, it should 
seem to the formation of Adam. It is pro- 
bable, that by the Pheenicians he meant the 
Hebrews *. He mentions also Syrian fables 
or traditions, which he describes as ineffable ; 
and though he disguised many things which 
he borrowed, Clement of Alexandria styles 
him the Hebrew Philosopher, and refers to | 
passages, which speak of a deluge, and of a 
future destruction of the earth by fire +. 
Justin Martyr also says, that he drew many 
things from the Hebrew fountain, especially 
his pious conceptions concerning God and 
his worship}. Even Porphyry confesses, 


* Hammond on Matt. xv. 22. Bochart, Phaleg. lib. iv. 34. 

+ Cohort. ad Gen. c..20, 21. p..60. Strom. lib. v. c. 235. 
p. 649, 650. Euseb. prep. Evan, lib. ix. c. 6. lib. x. ¢. J. 
Huet. Demonst. Evang. Prop. 4. 

t Apol. 2. Gale, Selden, &c. 
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that he borrowed much from the Hebrews *, 
and Numenius remarks, that he was none 
other than Moses speaking in Greek 7. 
He treats of the Supreme Being in various 
passages with a comprehension and sublimity | 
of thought, which seem to rise beyond the 
highest reach of unassisted reason. He con- 
siders God as the beginning, middle, and 
end of all things, and he blames philoso- 
phers for ascribing to a second cause what 
might be attributed to a first §. He ap- 
pears, however, to have formed erroneous 
notions of the eternity of the world, and to 
have spoken too strongly of the malignity of 
human nature, as if not reducible even by 
the power of God. It has been well ob- 
served of Plato, that no writer has more 
judiciously inculcated the obligations of social 
life on the foundation of reason and truth, 
or raised stronger bulwarks in defence of its 
civil institutions. He has erected the struc- 
ture of government on the rock of nature, 
and excited the-reverence.of mankind by the 


* Theo, cont. Grec. et Euseb. lib. i. 
+ Joseph. cont. Apion, lib, ii. Euseb. prep. Evan, Suidas 
2¥ YOPLb AOS 


{ De Legib. tom. ii, lib. iy. p. 715. Edit. Stephan, 
£ Phado, 
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solidity of its basis, and by the height of its 
muniments and towers. He gives an ac- 
count which is probably borrowed from what 
is related by the inspired writer, of God’s 
having brought the creatures which he had 
formed unto Adam, saying, it is most truc, 
that a power more than human gave the 
first names to things, so that we must needs 
think that they were rightly given *. 

Justin Martyr remarks, that when Plato 
says, “it is the fault of man who chuses, 
“ but God is without fault+;” he borrowed 
it from Moses; and that what he observed 
in his Timeus, concerning the Son of God, 
speaking physically and naturally, “ He cut 
* him in the form of across {,’ was taken 
from Moses, who relates, that he placed a 
fiery serpent upon a pole {in the form of 
a cross probably) in the wilderness, whoever 
Jooked upon which, after being bitten, was 
healed. 

In his @aidev, 4 wees voxns, in confirming 


* Cratyl. p. 390. Edit. Stephan. and Jackson Chron. 
Antiq. p.21. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. xi. c. 6. 

+ De Repub. lib. x. p. 617. et Just. Martyr. Apol. p. 67. 
Edit, Thirl. 

t Exsacsy airoy iv tw gayi, ai Time. p. 36. Numb. XXi, 
6—9, and Just. Martyr. Apol. 1. p. 78. Edit. Paris, 742. 
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the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
by various arguments, he confesses that a 
certain demonstration of the doctrine could 
not be adduced, at least, without great dif- 
ficulty in the present, life, unless some one 
should be able to support himself upon a 
more firm and secure reliance than is ob- 
_tainable,—as on a divine word *. He else- 
where seems to look forward to more suf- 
ficient instruction than had _ hitherto ap- 
peared. — 

Panetius and others have expressed some 
doubts as to the authenticity of this dialogue, 
but it is pronounced to be genuine by Fa- 
bricius, on the authority of ancient writers. 
The doubts indeed seem rather to have re- 
lated to the consideration, whether it was 
to be regarded as a truly Socratic dia- 
logue +. 

We learn from Florus, that Cato read this 
work a little before his death. This distin- 
guished man, on hearing the event of the 
battle of Philippi, resolved to put an end 
to his existence; and having dismissed his 
sons and ‘attendants when in ‘the camp bee 


* Adyod Ossov riv0¢. 


+ Fabricius, Plat. Script. Edit, lib, xi. 
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fore Utica, devoted some time to a perusal 
_ of the reflections it contains on the immor- 
tality of the soul, and after having retired 
for a short time to rest, he rose about the 
first watch, and it is said then struck him- 
self twice on -the breast with his sword. 
He suffered the physicians to attempt te 
heal the wounds, but at their departure 
tore them open, and a profusion of blood 
rushing forth, he expired leaving his dead 
hands in the wounds*. : | 

Different effects seem to have resulted to 
persons of different dispositions from pe- 
rusing this dialogue. - Cleombrotus destroyed 
himself after reading it: and Olympiodorus 
affirms that he should have wished to have 
quitted life, had he not been certain of 
the future state of the soul, from reading the 
Phedo of Plato. Speculative works of this 
nature, without authority beyond what hu- 
man claims to regard might establish, must 
be expected to have had but light and pre- 
carious effect. Plato's works seem to have 
produced but little impression on Aristotle 7. 
It however not seldom happens, that men of 


* Florus, lib. iv. c. 2. p. 391. Edit. Amstel. 
4 Theod. lib. v. 
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acute minds, and most accustomed to carry 
on inyestigations of reasoning, are but little 
affected by the clearest arguments ; the sub- 
tilty of their judgment sometimes escapes 
from conclusions, which press on.a plain un- 
derstanding. Daniel Heinsius composed a 
poem on the contempt of death, which has 
been much admired for its beauty, and. is 
chiefly founded on the arguments of this 
work. ‘lhe Phedo contains certainly much 
strong and clear reasoning, though, like 
other Heathen productions, it was written 
only under a partial light, and is injured by 
the intermixture of fanciful notions concern- 
ing the pre-existence and future migration of 
the soul. 3 

Some have conceived, that what Plato 
says, with respect to the pre-existence of the 
soul, may be only a corruption of the doctrine 
of an original condition of man in Paradise, 
from which he was degraded to a state of | 
punishment *. His arguments, however, 
with regard to the inherent energies of the 
soul, might seem to imply its eternal and in- 
dependent nature, which is more than he in- 
tended. ‘The Heathen philosophy is never 
perfect in its principles, and its theories, de. 

* Cont. Origen. Cels. lib. iv. p. 189. 
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fective as they are, if collected together from 
the different works in which they are scat- 
tered, would compose a code of morality open 
to great objections. With respect to Plato * 
in particular, his ethical and metaphysical 
writings often betray the insufticiency of 
the highest discoveries of human reason. 

He exposes with much force the existing 
superstitions, but speaks however with as- 
surance of a state of future rewards and 
punishments ; and the just convictions, which 
he entertained upon this, and other points, 
together with the coincidences of sentiment 
between him and the sacred writers, and the 
use which he made of Scriptural figures and 
language, speaking of angels, demons, &c. 
led to an extravagant admiration of him. 
It is observable, that he divides his republic 
into twelve tribes, and that he assigns the 
houses and fields by lot, considering like 
Joshua, that God was the disposer of lots -+-; 
he exhibits also, in imitation of the Divine 
precepts, that if a beast killed a man it should 
be put to death ¢. He prohibits the removal 


* Sce defence des Peres accusés de Platonism, par Thomas 


Baltus. 

+ Josh. xviii, 10. Prov. xvi. 33. Plat. de Legib. 115. 
Euseb. prep. Evang. lib. xii. c. 47. 

t{ Platode Legib. 18, Exod. xxi. 28. 
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of landmarks in a manner similar to that of 
‘Moses ; and he, in imitation of Moses, does 
not impose any penalty on killing a thief be- 
fore sun-rise *. He directs also, that a thief 
should be compelled to restore double +-; 
and that if he had not wherewithal he should 
be sold +. 

Casaubon and Grotius express their opi- 
nion, that Plato did actually, and not without 
the instinct of Providence, employ expres- 
sions in speaking of a just Man, which fore- 
shewed Christ's sufferings; the words are 
indeed striking: ‘ He shall be beaten by 
‘‘ stripes, he shall be tortured, he shall be 
‘*¢ bound, he shall be deprived of sight, and 
“« in the end suffering all evils he shall be 
“* crucified §.” 

Plato seems to have known, that man was 
created after other living things ||. He speaks 
of the divine origin of language J, and of 


* Aristot. Polit. 3. 10. Exod, xxii. 2. Cyril com. in Jonam. 

+ Plat. et Aulus Gell. 20, 1. see also Euseb. lib. xii. c. 40. 

t Exod. xxii, 4. 

§ The expression is remarkable, avaoxivdersvsncerat, which 
Eusebius and Hesychius render in crucem tolletur. See 
Plato de Repub, 2. p. 361, 362, Euseb. prep. Evan: lib. xii. 
c. 10. Grotius in Matt. x, 38, Casaubon de Credulit. and 
Watson’s Apol. p. 208. 

|| Protagoras, p. 320, 321. 

‘| Comp. Gen. ii. 19. with Socrat. in Cratil. Euseb. prep, 
Evang. lib. i. c. 6. and Stillingfleet’s Orig, Sacre, lib. i. c. 1. 
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a golden age, and was fully sensible of the 
decline from virtue which had been expe- 
rienced, and of the corruption to which the 
world had arrived in his time. His con- 
viction, that mankind required some in- 
structor to enlighten the human mind, and 
that some one would be deputed from Heaven 
for that purpose, seems to have led him to 
remark in his second Alcibiades, that it was 
necessary to wait till some one should teach, 
how it became men to conduct themselves 
towards God and their fellow creatures; 
and Alcibiades is made to reply, * when 
‘ will this time come, O Socrates, and who 
* will be the instructor? for it appears to 
‘¢ me that it will be most delightful to see 
‘“* this man, and what kind of person he shall 
§¢ (be:*,” 

There are various passages in Plato’s works, 
in which he speaks often enigmatically of a 
triad of persons in the Divine nature: and 
he notices the story of one “ and many,” that 
is, of the Trinity, which the ancients, who 
dwelt nearer the gods than he, had transmit- 
ted. It has been observed, in treating of the 


a 


aN 


* Alcibiad, lib. ii. p. 150. 
+ Epist. ii. ad Dionys..p. 312. de Legibus. Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. lib. xi, c. 20, and Cudworth, c. 4. 
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works of Philo, that some notions of a Trinity 
prevailed before or about the time of Christ ; 
and there is no doubt that the Jews of Pales- 
tine had some apprehension of the personal 
nature and Godhead of the Word, (the Angel 
of the covenant) and of the Holy Ghost, who 
is often spoken of in the Old Testament in 
‘a manner, which implies real existence, and 
not an allegorical personification. How long 
they had maintained such apprehension, it 
would be difticult at this time to determine. 
‘Gibbon, in a spirit of misrepresentation, 
insinuates that the Jews of Alexandria de- 
rived their opinion from the writings of 
Plato, whom he supposes to have formed the 
persuasion from some vague and fanciful 
speculations. ‘There is good ground, how- 
ever, to maintain, that a belief in the Di- 
vine nature of the three persons prevailed 
long before the time of Plato *; and the in- 
timations furnished upon the subject by the 
prophets, led, it must be conceived, to these 
apprehensions, and established some just con- 
clusions as preparatory to the full disclosure 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. The Jews 
seem to have expected the second person to 


* Allix. Judgment of the Jewish Church, and Horsley’s 
12th Letter to Priestley. 
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come as the Messiah; and though Christ 
‘was crucified for what they supposed to be 
blasphemy, in calling himself the Son of God, 
thus making himself equal with God, it was 
because he did so, when he appeared under 
the supposed meanness of human birth, des- 
titute of earthly distinctions, and exposed to 
human suffering. 

The Jews reverenced wisdom eke as that 
which existed in the beginning before the 
creation of the heaven and earth *, and Jus- 
tin Martyr supposes, that Plato derived his 
notion of a third person from this spirit of 
Wisdom. 

It is probable that the opinions of Plato, 
with respect to’the second and third persons 
of the ‘I'rinity, however he might have 
changed the doctrines, were originally de- 
~ duced from these well founded convictions. 
It is perfectly known, that he was accus- 
tomed to wrap up Jewish traditions 1 in fables 
and parables, concealing particularly what he 
procured from a people, who were disliked 
by the vulgar 7. 


* Prov. viii. 22—31. Matt, xi. 19. 
+ Origen. cont. Cels, lib. iv. 
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_..d maintains a Trinity of divine Hy- 

postases ; each of them an eternal, uncreated, 

- and universal being, and all existingin union*. 
He characterises the first as the supreme Na- 
ture ; the second, as Mind or Intellect; the 
Artificer of the World; the third, as the Soul 
of the World, spoken of under different re- 
presentations ; and considered, according to 
the expression of Cudworth, as the concrete 
form of the world}; these three necessary 
existing and universal beings compose the 
Platonic Trinity, but differing from that of 
the Christian, as not stating the same 
essence in the Godhead of each, or an ab- 
solute co-equality, and admitting a disparity 
between the first and the second, which 
is not allowed in the Christian faith, when it 
admits the mysterious subordination of the 
Son to be implied in the relation resulting 
from the precedency of the Father. 

In the first century, the opinions of Plato 
were propagated with much eagerness, being 
thought to concur, with the orthodox doc- 
trines of the church. The early Christians, 


* Epist. ii. p. 312. Apol. p. 87. 
+ Cudworth, b.i.c. 4, Basnage’s Hist. ofthe Jews, vol. iv. 
b. 4. p. 54—56. Le Clerc, Emen. Crit. vii, 
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noticing, in particular, the conformity be- 
tween the Platonic and the Evangelical sys- 
tem, in those points which relate to the Tri- 
nity, accustomed themselves to speak in 
language, common to the academy and to 
the Church; hence they were accused of 
Platonizing. ; 

The notions of the followers of Plato, were 
insensibly added to the opinions of that phi- 
losopher ; and being recommended under the 
sanction of his name, contributed to the 
corruption of the true faith. Porphyry en- 
deavoured to blend them and other Pagan 
fancies, with the doctrines of Christianity, 
which he received, so as to combine the whole 
into one system. 

In the dark ages, which succeeded, the 
opinions of Plato were generally extolled 
without being understood, and they became 
the subject of eager controversy; the effect 
was certainly very unfavourable to religion. 
Bellarmine told Clement, that Plato, by ap- 
proaching so near to Christianity, produced 
a tendency to injure it, by the subtle errors, 
which crept in under his authority. 

The moral precepts of Plato are often 
stamped with peculiar excellency and adap- 
tation to existing manners. In his 4 mECs 
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meant ios he inculcates a contempt of 
popular opinion, which was particularly ne- 
cessary at Athens, amidst a fickle and fluc- 
tuating people ; a patient endurance of ca- 
lamities ; an abstaining from revenge; and 
an elevation of the mind, directing itself to 
things honest and eternal; his views, how- 
ever, are often defective and exceptionable. 
He evidently represents that policy and those 
laws as best, in which a community of wives 
and of children, as well as of riches, should 
be allowed *. Clement of Alexandria en- 
deavours to put a construction upon his 
words which they will not bear, representing 
him as recommending only common right in 
all, to lay claim to those that were unmar- 
ried +. In other instances, Plato expresses 
sentiments which are utterly unjustifiable. . 

The opinions of this great writer are 
brought forth with distinguished eloquence, 
and Cicero seems to speak with admiration 
of his intelligence and power of language. 
The beauty and modulation of bis periods 
have given his style a kind of middle cha- 
racter between prose and poetry. 


* De Legibus, vol. ii. lib. v. p. 739. Edit. Stephan. 


1578. 
+ Clem. Alex. Strom. lib.iii. § 2. p. 515. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Aristophanes. 





ARISTOPHANEs was an Athenian, the son 
of Philip; he lived about 434 years before 
the birth of Christ. His eminence as a comic 
writer is to be estimated by a reference to 
local and temporary circumstances, and it is 
well known that the productions, both of the 
comic and tragic muse, were of great im- 
portance at Athens ; the disposition of the 
people inclining them much to delight in 
the drama, particularly in those satirical 
comedies, which were rendered subservient to 
the expression of political feelings, and of en- 
mity ta individuals. The licence, permitted 
in this respect, was carried to a great extent ; 
and the failings of men of the highest worth 
were allowed to become the subject of lu- 
dicrous exposure and derision. Aristophanes 
was accustomed not only to satirize the 
Athenians at large, but he particularly di- 
rected his severity against Euripides in his 
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Frogs, and in his Thesmophoriazuse. In 
the Clouds he represented Socrates as in~ 
structing a youth to become a sophist, who 
is rendered as much disposed to defend 
wrong as right; and in his Imes, he attacked 
Cleon a demagogue, and occasioned his 
being fined five talents *. 

His comedy, entitled “Esq, produced 
great effect, being performed when the Athe- 
nians, and all the Grecians indeed, wearied 
with the Peloponnesian war, were panting for 
peace‘>. Eleven plays only remain of above 
fifty which Aristophanes produced: they are 
written with remarkable purity of style; it 
was this excellency, it may be presumed, 
which rendered his works highly esteemed 
by Plato and Chrysostom, and indeed in- 
duced the former to recommend them to 
Dionysius as models of language; the latter 
writer acquired probably from them that 
Sharp, and vehement severity of censure, 
_ particularly of women, in which he expressed 
his reprehensions. 


The nature of the writings of Aristophanes 


* Vid. Fabric. in Aristoph. Comed. lib. ii, ¢, 21. 
* Tetzes Chil. xii. Hist. 436. 
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will preclude the expectation of much that 
may have reference to particulars, connected 
with the subject of this work; it appears 
however, that in the play entitled, the Birds, 
there is a passage containing in a kind of 
burlesque representation some of those tradi- 
tionary notions, which the Grecians of his 
time derived, probably from the Pheenicians, 
with respect to Chaos and the original rudi- 
ments of creation, formed at the beginning. 
The chorus represents Chaos and Night, 
black Erebus and broad Tartarus to have 
existed before the earth, the air, or the hea- 
vens. It describes dark winged night to 
have produced first an inflated egg in the 
boundless bosom of Erebus, from which, in 
the revolution of time, desirable love sprang 
forth, radiant with golden wings on his 
shoulders, swift as the raging winds, It 
states love, mixing with black winged Chaos, 
to have hatched the race of birds amidst the 
broad shadows of Tartarus, and to have 
brought them forth to light; that afterwards, 
by an intermixture effected by love, the 
heavens, the ocean, and the earth were pro- 
duced, and the immortal race of blessed 
gods. : 
| m2 
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This passage of Aristophanes * is quoted 
by Lucian-+ and Suidas. It resembles the 
cosmogony of Hesiod. The chorus speaks 
also of man’s being formed of mud, and 
compares him to a dream. One of Aristo- 
phanes’ plays is stiled vepéAcus, the clouds, and 
it is observable that the centaurs were calied 
viol vegeaav. The Hebrew word, to'9D3, has 
been thought to signify apostates from the 
true worship, from 553 to contend. It is not 
known to what age Aristophanes attained ; 
his Plutus was produced in the last year of 
the 97th Olympiad, about 388 years before 
Christ. Plato wrote an epigram upon him 
to the following effectt. 


The graces sought a lasting Fane to find, 
And took possession of the poet’s mind. 


Aristophanes adopted the philosophical 
opinion, which prevailed among the more en- 
lightened of his countrymen, distinguishing 
between Jupiter and the rest of the Gods §. 


5 Opnbes. 1. 693—703. Edit. Brunck. vol. ii. 

+ See Philopatris. 

f Al yapires tewerde 71 AaCeiy omte Sy) mecciras 
LarBaer, Yoxhy dpa Apirropares. 

§ TlAur@, ; 
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He ridicules, with much keenness, the deities 
of the populace. Plato is said to have sent 
the works of Aristophanes to Dionysius, not 
only for their style, but also as exhibiting a 
faithful representation of the Athenians and 
of the language used by them. The people 
who could be delighted with such coarse and 
illiberal satire against their most eminent 
men, must have had as little regard to truth 
and justice as to correct judgment and taste, 
the gross indelicacies which they tolerated 
presented the most disgusting proofs of the 
corruption of heathen manners. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Aristotle. 


ARISTOTLE was born at Stagyra, a town 
of Thrace, on the river Strymon, towards 
the commencement of the 99th Olympiad, 
in the pretorship of Diotrephes, 384 years 
before Christ. He was the son of Nicho- 
machus, a reputed descendant of A‘sculapius, 
and the physician of king Amyntas, the 
grandfather of Alexander*. He was for 
some years a disciple of Plato at Athens; 
upon the death of that philosopher, he re- 
tired to Atarnea, a city of Mysia, and mar- 
ried Pythia, the daughter or relation of 
‘Hermias the reigning prince, upon whose 
deposition Aristotle went to Mitylene, being 
invited by Philip to his court, to undertake 
the charge of Alexander's education, who 
had attained the age of fifteen. He en- 


* Ammon. vit. Arist. 1. 
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paged in that important office, and re 
mained some years with him, inspiring bim 
with a love of literature, and particularly 
with that admiration of the works of Homer, 
which had always a great influence on his 
mind, and conspired perhaps to lead him to 
the formation of his great designs *. 

Upon Alexander’s proceeding on his ex- 
pedition into Persia, Aristotle, if he accom- 
panied him a short time, soon returned to 
Athens, and established his Peripatetic sect at 
the Lyceum, each of these illustrious men 
striking into a path which led to great dis- 
tinction; Aristotle to explore the regions of 
science, and Alexander to subdue the world. 
Aristotle, with whom the conqueror Cor 
responded, instructed bim to accommodate 
his government to the different genius of the 
several nations, which he might overcome, 
and to consult their dispositions, manners, 
and habits. 

The mind of the pupil, as well as that of 
the master, was embued with the love of 
philosophy. Alexander, indeed, upon a prin. 
ciple somewhat confined and inconsistent with 
the usual greatness of his mind, seems toe 


* Euseb. Prep. Evan. Fabric. &c. 
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have wished to preserve a pre-eminence to 
be derived rather from the ignorance of the 
general classes, than from the extension of 
his own knowledge; and in this view he 
blamed Aristotle for having published his 
Acroatic works, and thereby imparted to the 
public the elevated doctrines which they 
contained, observing that he would rather 
excel others in wisdom, than govern king- 
doms. 

It is remarkable, that Aristotle does not 
comment on the want of liberality in this 
sentiment, but observes only, that the doc- 
trines, though published, would not be un- 
derstood but by those, who had attended his 
lectures. 

It is possible, however, that Alexander 
wished to restrict the publication only of the 
more abstruse doctrines of religion, as in ge- 
neral he promoted the advancement of know- 
ledge ; and his connection with the philoso- — 
pher led to important consequences: since 
during his expedition he furnished him with 
animals sent at a great expence for his in- 
spection, and thereby enabled him to carry 
on his researches into nataral history, on 
which subject he wrote fifty books, ten of 
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which have been transmitted to us, beside 
five on the parts, and generation of animals. 

Aristotle remained thirteen years at 
Athens, where he established the Peripatetic 
school in the Lyceum *; and on the death 
of Alexander, which some have, with little 
probability, accused him of having acce- 
lerated j, he repaired to Chalcis, and is 
said to have terminated his own existence 
by poison, in the seventieth year of his 
age {; or to have thrown himself into the 
Kuripus ; his mind having been harassed, as 
some represent, by a fruitless endeavour to 
understand some extraordinary phenomena 
in the reciprocation of the tides in the 
river §, thus illustrating the vanity of human 
wisdom, and terminating his life about the 
same time with Demosthenes, and with as 
little credit to philosophy. The body of 
Aristotle was removed by his followers to 
Stagyra, which Philip had rebuilt, from 
respect to his character, after great part 
of it had been destroyed; and memorials 
of the philosopher were long after preserved 


* Diogen. Laert. lib. v. segm. 2, 3. 

+ Plutarch’s Alex. p.77. Arrian. c. 27. Pliny, &c. 
t Diogen. Laert. Athen. lib. xv. 

§ See Browne’s Pseudodox. Epidem. lib. vii. c. 13. 
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in that city. His opinions corresponded in 
many: points with those of Plato, though in 
some respects he differed much from him. 
He prosecuted his enquiries with the saga- 
city of a mind distinguished for its acuteness, 
_and employed the highest powers of reason- 
ing to the discovery of philesophical and 
moral truth; exhibiting occasionally in his 
writings a display of knowledge beyond what 
could be obtained by an acquaintance with 
Heathen sources of information. Some have 
thought that he borrowed from Hermes 
‘L'rismegistus. 

Johannes Zeisoldus wrote a book, in order 
to shew what Aristotle might have been sup- 
posed to have derived from the light of na- 
ture in agreement with Scripture, and what 
he maintained in consistency with the com- 
munications furnished by the Hebrew wri- 
ters *, 

Eusebius remarks, that many persons were 
Jed, by instruction obtained from Aristotle, to 
adopt the principles of true religion ; and such 
a conformity appears Be tinnets many of his 
opinions and those of Scripture, that some 
have affirmed that he embraced the Jewish 


* Jen. 1661. 4 
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faith, and others that he was even born a 
Jew, being, as they state, a native of Jerusa- 
lem, and of the tribe of Benjamin: and it 
has been further related, that he derived 
much of his knowledge from the works of 
Solomon entrusted to him by Alexander, 
into whose possession they were said to have 
come, when that monarch entered Jerusa- 
Jem. Mauch credit is not to be attached to 
such accounts: all that can be reasonably 
concluded (and little will be produced even 
in support of this opinion) is, that he drew 
some information from the Jews or their 
writings. Josephus informs us that Clear- 
chus, a disciple of Aristotle, represented him 
in his first book on sleep as speaking of a 
Jew, whom he describes as a person of great 
worth and urbanity, styling him a heavenly 
man, and observing that he and his follow- 
ers, when in Asia, had intercourse with him 
to the high satisfaction and improvement of 
those, who had the siglo ae of his conver- 
sation * 

fiom whatever authority the philosopher 
drew his convictions, there are many pas- 


® 
* Joseph. Cont, Apion, lib. i. § 22, 
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sages in his works,in which he reasons acutely 
on religious subjects, and he appears to 
speak justly of some attributes of the Su- 
preme Being: He was accused, notwith- 
standing during his life, of atheistical opi- 
nions, and of exciting disrespect towards the 
priesthood, and the religious rites of the 
country. These charges resulted probably 
from the publication of opinions, which mili- 
tated rather against vulgar superstitions, than 
the general principles of religion. He had, 
however, an esoteric as well as an exoteric 
doctrine: some countenance indeed has 
been given to the charge in modern times, 
by those who have, it should seem, miscon- 
ceived his reasoning, and who remark that 
he says too little of Providence and the im- 
mortality of the soul. He appears some- 
times to have ascribed eternity to the world, 
but still under a persuasion of its having 
emanated, and derived existence from God; 
and he represents the Theologians to have 
taught that all things were produced either 
from life or a confused mixture*; it ap- 
pears indeed that his object was to explain 


- * Alex. Strom. lib. v. p. 681. 
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things by natural causes, without having re- 
course upon ail occasions to the altar; and 
having respect to traditionary accounts. 

He preferred Anaxagoras to the other 
philosophers, because he assigned a_ final 
cause which Aristotle calls nature, and 
Anaxagoras, mind.— Moses and Plato, God. 
Thales had preceded Anaxagoras in this 
opinion. Mosheim states that the God of 
Aristotle is something like the principle 
which gives motion to a machine, that it 1s 
a nature happy in the contemplation of itself, 
and entirely regardless of human affairs. 
~ The historian remarks, that such a Divinity, 
who differs little from the God of Epicurus *, 
cannot reasonably be the object either of 
love or of fear; and he adds, that with 
respect to the doctrine of this philosopher 
concerning the immortality of the soul, it is 
uncertain, at least, whether he believed in it 
or not +. 

These statements are however inaccurate. 
Aristotle treats of the Deity metaphysically, 
with distinct definitions, sometimes. am- 


* Vid. Lucret. lib. i. 
+ Mosheim. Eccles. Hist. c. 1. p. 1, and Notes of the 
Translator. See also Cudworth. 
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biguously *, but in a manner in general 
sufficiently consonant to the opinions of 
Plato, and with attributes sanctioned by, 
if not derived from revealed accounts. 
In particular he gives this description of 
God, that “ he is an eternal Being, the best 
* of Beings, an immoveable substance, sepa- 
* rate from sensible things, void of corpo- 
© real quality, without parts and indivisi- 
* ble-+}.” He speaks of the umiverse as 
sustained by God, meaning possibly by solar 
fire¢. He seems, however, not to have re- 
garded him in the hght of a creator, but to 
have imagined that the world was eternal, 
and that the stars were inferior deities. 

There are mayy passages, in the works of 
Arjstotle, which display pious affections, and 
which also demonstrate a love of truth, of 
humility, and beneficence; and he particus 
larly represents the life of man as best em- 
ployed when engaged in conferring be 
nefits §. 

In his Nichomachian Ethics this passage 


* Euseb.. Prep. Evan. lib. xv. ¢. 5, 6. 

+ Stanley's Hist. of Philos. Arist. lib. vi, c. 8. and Ariss, 
Phys. lib. viii. Metaph. vii. 14. 

t Vol.i. p. 601. Edit. Duval. 

§ Vid, Second Epist. to Philip, 
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occurs: “If God take any care of human 
‘* things as it seems he doth, then it is rea- 
* sonable to think also, that he is delighted 
* with that which is best and nearest akin 
* to himself, which is mind or right reason, 
** and that he rewards those who most love 
* and honour it; as taking care of such 
*« things as are most pleasing to him, and 
*¢ acting rightly and honourably.” ‘This re- 
sembles passages in Plato. 

He reports, in his Politics, that.all men 
affirmed the gods to be under a Sovereign 
Power, and that there is one Supreme King 
and Monarch over the gods, There are 
certainly some erroneous opinions in_ his 
works: but from the whole of what he has 
said upon the important subjects in question, 
Scaliger considers his religious knowledge as 
superior to that of Plato *. 

Aristotle also speaks in high terms of the 
mind as distinct from, and not liable to be 
destroyed with the body. The Book de 
Pomo, which has been attributed to him, is 
represented by Manfred to have been tran- 
slated from the Arabic into Hebrew. It is 
aid to have been published by Aristotle to- 


* Exercit, lib, dil, Cy 6. 
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wards the close of life; there is a story of 
his having holden it in his hands when near 
his dail, while he conversed with his friends - 
concerning the immortality of the soul, and 
endeavoured to reconcile them to the disso- 
lution of the body of clay. 

It is to be observed, that Abraham and 
Noah are mentioned in it as wiser than all 
men. As however there can be little doubt 
that the work is the fabrication of a Chris- 
tian writer, no authority can be given to 
ae 
_ Aristotle in his Ethics and Politics, which 

form a connected work, illustrates the moral 
principles, as they operate in the general re- 
lations of society, with great judgment and 
precision. After a perspicacious examination 
of different systems of legislation, he lays 
down just principles with respect to the origia 
and design of civil government, and exposes 
with great ability many errors, which pre- 
vailed in his time. He exhibits extensive 
knowledge, and powers of mind, every where 
commensurate to the subject. He reasons 
with a profound insight into nature, but 
grounds his motives particularly on bumaa 


f 


* Fabrici. lib. iii. c. 6, 
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approbation, and the interests of the wotld, 
He enforces the necessity of obedience to 
authorities essential to the order and peace 
of society, and to guard it against the fe- 
rocious passions of men, but he expresses a 
liberal censure on the custom of subjecting 
prisoners to slavery. 

Notwithstanding therefore some of his 
principles, particularly those in his metaphy- 
sical works, have been thought to have a ten- 
dency unfavourable to truth, and are en« 
veloped in much obscurity, his great talents 
are generally employed in supporting the 
moral interests of mankind which he main« 
tains with much force, and accuracy of judg- 
ment. 

The productions of Aristotle in different 
departments. of natural philosophy demon- 
strate the most comprehensive observation 
of the works of creation, and of the prin- 
ciples upon which the economy of animal 
life is supported ; he displays the most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the general and spe- 
cific distinctions of animals, and he points out 
many circumstances with respect to their 
physical economy and treatment, which well 
deserve the consideration of the naturalist: 

VOL. II. N 
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‘Lhe authority, which he established in all 
countries, has given great weight to his name. 
He has been feboated by Jewish and Chris- 
"tian writers as well as by the Heathens, as 
entitled to high respect: and in the earlier 
ages after the establishment of the Gospel, 
his decisions were employed in the schools 
of Europe to refute the errors of Plato, and 
to support the system of revelation with all 
the weight of human learning. 

Logic, however, which he employed, and 
which was designed to extricate truth from 
the mists of error, was at length so eagerly 
pursued, as to be considered the chief object 
of attention; and that, which was to be re- 
garded as a subsidiary and assistant instru- 
ment towards the attainment of knowledge, 
became itself the principal concern, and was 
so perverted in its application as to encumber 
and fetter the progress of those, who were in 
search of wisdom. 

Ceelius Rhodiginus says, that when Aris- 
totle felt the apiprowch of death, he repeated 
these words, ‘ thou Cause of Causes have 
* mercy on me.” 

His disciples said, “may he, who re- 
“ ceiveth the ‘soul of philosophers, accept 
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“thine likewise, and lay it up in his treasury, 
“as the soul of a right and perfect man, 
** which we know thee to be.” 

A manuscript is related to have been found 
in the Vatican, entitled Eruditiones Philo- 
sophicorum, in which isa prayer that Aristotle 
is represented to have repeated every morn- 
ing in the following form, but which proba- 
bly was the fabrication of some Christian 
writer : 


“ O terrible! to whose dominion I may submit, 
** O eternal! who never ceasest to reign, 

* And Author of all things, 

*“« Save me from thy great fire.” 


There are also some predictions, referring 
to the incarnation of Christ, which were pre- 
tended to have been collected from the 
writings of Aristotle, but which are justly 
considered by Fabricius as not genuine. 


N @ 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Demosthenes. 


DEMOSTHENES seems to have been born 
about 380 or 584 years before Christ, though 
some say at an earlier period; he was: a 
citizen of Athens, of moderate condition. 
Being excited to a love of eloquence, though 
Jabouring under many constitutional impedi- 
ments, he arrived by his exertions at such 
eminence as to be considered by Cicero a 
perfect orator, and to have left a name, the 
mention of which raises in our minds the 
idea of all that is consummate in the rheto- 
rical art *. 

Having in early life betrayed a want of 
courage in military services, he devoted him- 
aelbito: civil pursuits, and was enabled by his 
power of speaking to etablish much ascen- 
ery at Athens, and to direct the views of 


* bau Maxim, lib. viii. ¢. 7. p. 681. lib. vill. ec. 10. 
p. 70 
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his citizens to great and vigorous exertion 
against their enemies. He displayed 1 in par- 
ticular all the powers of his mind in resisting 
the endeavours of Philip and Antipater to 
oppress the liberties of Greece. He was ac- 
cused of not having been proof against the 
corruption of the gold of Harpalus; but if 
we contemplate the general integrity of his 
character, and the readiness of the Athenians 
to calumniate the great men who directed 
their affairs, we may be disposed to assent 
to those who deny the charge *. He was 
opposed by other orators, particularly by: 
féschines, who declaimed against Ctesiphon 
for voting a golden crown to Demosthenes. 
Plutarch informs us, that it was remarked 
that Athens was preserved by the discord of 
its orators, ten of whom were eminent ; for, 
as they rested on different grounds, security 
resulted from the emulation and mutual 
jealousy, which prevailed among those, who 
administered to the public service +. De- 
mosthenes, apprehensive of being given up 
by his countrymen to appease Antipater, 
took poison at Calauria ; and said to Archias, 


* Pausanias in Corinthiac4, P- 190. Edit. Lip. 16986. 
+ De Audiend. Poet. 
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an emissary of Antipater, “ you may per 
“ form the part of Creon, and east out this 
“ carcase unburied.” Plutarch represents 
Archias as reporting to Antipater, that De- 
mosthenes had professed to have recourse 
to suicide under the impression as much that 
he might be corrupted from his principles by 
the kindness of Antipater, as that he might 
be destroyed by his resentment. It is me- 
lancholy to contemplate the fate of the dis- 
tinguished men of antiquity, who so often 
terminated their lives by suicide, demon- 
strating how insufficient their principles were 
for the endurance of adversity. Pausanias 
remarks, that it was well observed upon oc- 
casion of the death of Demosthenes, that he 
had too much love for his country,—that a 
man who devotes himself unsparingly to a re- 
public, and confides in popular favour, will 
never terminate his life happily *, 
Demosthenes was attached to the Platonic 
philosophy, and Cicero leads us to believe 
that he was a hearer of Plato himself. Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus wrote an epistle to 
Ammeus +}, which is still extant, to prove 


* Attic. lib. i, ¢. 8. p. 20. 
t Plutarch Tzetzes Chil. vi. v. 170. 186. 
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that Demosthenes did not borrow his rhe- 
torical knowledge from Aristotle, or conform 
to his precepts *. | 

There is little in the remaining produc- 
tions of Demosthenes, which illustrates the 
evidence of revelation, or which enables us to 
trace the extension of its principles. ‘They 
exhibit, indeed, but few passages, which . 
afford any detail of his opinions on subjects 
of religious interest; he affirms that there 
were some common principles of moral feel- 
ing, upon which all men were agreed. 
«« Hath an injury,’ says he, ‘* been com- 
‘< mitted, it is followed by resentment and 
** punishment; hath a man erred unwil- 
“< lingly, he meets with pardon instead of 
‘* punishment ; is there a man, who hath 
“* neither willingly or inadvertently offended, 
‘“ who hath devoted himself to what ap- 
“ peared the true interests of his country, 
‘* but in some instances hath shared in the 
“ general disappointment, justice requires 
© that instead of reproaching and _reviling 
“ such a man, we should condole with him-+; 
“‘ these points are all manifest, they need 


* H. Stephen. 1554. and Demosthenes a Wolfi. 
+t De Corona. 
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* not the decision of laws, they are deter- 
* mined by nature, by the unwritten pre~ 
** cepts of humanity.” 

With respect to his devotion he invokes 
all the deities of heaven, all the divine guar- 
dians of his country, particularly the Pythian 
Apollo, the tutelary god of Athens *. This 
indeed might imply no more than a confor- 
mity to popular opinions and forms of speech: 
in like manner as when in a passage which 
has been greatly admired as among the 
highest flights of his eloquence, he swears 
by the shades of those who were slain at 
Marathon and Salamis; and we. find him 
elsewhere apparently intimating his reverence 
for the Supreme Being, when he declares 
that the final issue of all things depends 
upon God. The account which he gives of 
the Athenians, is strikingly calculated to cor- 
rect that extravagant admiration, which, in 
the contemplation of this interesting republic, 
forgets all the moral principles upon which 
communities should be established, and the 
obligations by which they are all reciprocally 
bounden as by the common laws of nations. 


* Demosth. Orat. 19. De Corona, and Leland’s trans- 
lation, vol. ii. p. $94. 
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We may applaud the exertions, the bravery, 
and the patriotism of the people, as main- 
taining the independence and liberties of 
Greece against foreign invaders; and we 
may behold with enthusiasm the works of 
art and the productions of genius, which the 
Athenians have bequeathed to us, but it is 
evident that the spirit, which Demosthenes 
describes in the following passage as pre- 
dominant among them, was calculated to in- 
volve them in eternal warfare, and violation 
of justice towards others. He states with 
exultation and praise, that “ their whole 
‘¢ history was a series of noble contests for 
“¢ pre-eminence, the whole period of their 
‘“* existence having been spent in braving 
«« dangers for the sake of glory and renown ; 
“‘ and so highly,” says the orator, ‘* do you 
“* esteem such conduct, so consonant to the 
« Athenian character, that those of your an- 
“© cestors, who were most distinguished in the 
“ pursuit of it, are ever the most favourite 
“ objects of your praise *.” 

The well known passage in the first Phi- 
lippic, in which he represents the Athenians 
28 loitering about the public places, enquiring 


* De Corona. Leland’s translation. 
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of each other what new advices, ‘* is Philip 
“‘ dead?” or as listening to every rumour; 
(and which passage is brought forward to 
particular notice, by the commendation of 
Longinus,) reminds us of the account in the 
Acts of the Apostles*, which states that 
‘‘ all the Athenians and strangers which 
“< were in their city, spent their time in 
‘* nothing else but to tell or to hear of some 
‘< new thing.” 

The orator urges his argument to excite 
them to vigilance and exertion, while St. Paul 
with nobler views endeavours to diminish 
their solicitude for earthly concerns by reli- 
gious considerations. Demosthenes states, 
indeed, that they were more indebted to for- 
tune than to their own conduct for the pre- 
servation of the city; a sentiment, which, 
delivered by a Heathen, was sufficiently con- 
sistent with the declaration of St. Paul, that 
* God hath made of one blood all nations 
_© of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
** earth, and hath determined the times be- 
* fore appointed, and the bounds of their 
* habitation -}.” 


* Acts xvii. 21. See ako Athenaus, 
+ Acts xvii, 21-26. > 
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The orations of Demosthenes derive much 
of their importance. from. the decisive man- 
ner, in which he exposes the. errors of the 
Athenians in adopting a timid and irresolute 
policy, regulated by the proceedings, of their 
enemies, and not framed upon any concerted 
and general plan; he points out the mea- 
sures, which their interest required, in plain 
and perspicuous language. As works. of 
genius they by no means develope those ex- 
traordinary resources, or that variety of illus- 
tration which appears in the speeches of dis- 
tinguished orators of modern times; he ad- 
dressed indeed an assembly very differently 
constituted from that of an enlightened 
senate ; he harangued a wavering and ca- 
pricious people, easily agitated, sometimes 
presumptuous, and sometimes supine; he 
raised them in their dejection by encou- 
ragements, and he exposed the delusion of 
their false confidence when insensible of their 
danger. ‘The influence which he possessed 
over the minds of the Athenians was so 
great, that as Lucian expresses himself, he 
excited them when they seemed like men 
stupified by mandragora; and the power of | 
his eloquence, which had secured Eubeea, 
Megara, Beotia, and the shores of the Hel- 
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lespont, and had baffled and dissipated the 
schemes of the sovereigns who endeavoured 
to subvert the welfare of his country, was 
-more feared by Philip and Antipater, than 
the fleets and armies of the Athenians. If 
any thing could have restored the spirit of 
the Grecian Republics which was decayed, 
it would have been revived by the animation 
which he inspired, and by the intrepid re- 
solution which he sometimes kindled. Those 
who would imitate his eloquence, should im- 
bibe that patriotism and generous ardour for 
freedom which it breathes, or they will de- 
rive as little profit from his speeches as did 
Nonnus, of whom it is related, that after 
having read them six times with a view to 
acquire eloquence, he was unable to utter a 
word in public, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Theocritus. 





THEOCRITUS, the son of Praxagoras, was 
born at Syracuse, he appears to have quitted 
that city, and to have placed himself under 
the protection of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
began to reign 284 years before Christ, and 
who collected at his court men of distinguished. 
talents from various countries, affording a 
greater patronage to literature than did 
Hiero*, the second of that name, whose history 
is related by Polybius; under whose power | 
however Theocritus afterwards came, and by 
whom it has been said, though without sufh- 
cient authority, that he was put to death. 

'Theocritus celebrates Ptolemy in his 14th 
and 17th Idyls, and Berenice and Arsinoe in 
his 15th. 


* Idyl. 16, 17. 
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It is probable that the poet, during his 
abode in Egypt, became acquainted with the 
Jewish Scriptures, which were translated in the 
reign of Ptolemy into Greek, since we find 
him employing the same figures and simi- 
_litudes as are used by the sacred writers, 
and particularly transferring imagery into his 
works borrowed from the Canticles of Solo- 
mon, to which as a pastoral allegory, his at- 
tention in composing Idyls might naturally 
be directed *. 

The instances of this are so numerous, that 
they can scarcely be considered as casual. 

Some Bucolics, written probably by other 
poets, became mixed by Artemidorus and 
other collectors with those of Theocritus, 
which H..Stephens, Ursinus and others en- 
deavoured to separate. Fabricius still doubts 
whether the 20th Idyl, was not written by 
Moschus ; and some Idyls ascribed to Mos- 
chus, belong to Theoeritus. : 


* Compare Cant. i. 9. with Idyl. xviii. 1. 30. Cant. vi. 
10. with Idyl. xviii. 1. 26. Cant. iv. 11. with Idyl. xx. 
1. 26,.27. | Cant. iv. 15. with Idyl. i. 1.:7,°8. Cant. ii. 15.. 
with Idyl.i. 1. 48, 49. Cant. i. 7. with Idyl. it. 1,69. Cant. 
v. 2. with Idyl. ne J. 127. Cant. vill. 6, Y. with Idyl. ii. 
1. 1838, 134. Cant. ii. 8, 9. with Idyl. vill, 1. $8, 89, Cant, 
viii, 7. with Idyl, xxiii, 1. 23, 26. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Moschus. 
GimecerNeeee ae 


Moscuus was a pastoral poet, who lived 
in the time of Theocritus, or according to 
Suidas somewhat later, since he was a disciple 
of Aristarchus who flourished in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philometor, before Christ 180. 
Some of his productions appear to have con- 
tributed to encrease the reputation of Theo- 
critus, to whom they were erroneously ascribed. 
There is a passage in the Epitaph on Bion, 
written by Moschus, but attributed by Ur- 
sinus to Theocritus, (who is by some indeed 
called Moschus,) and published by — 


the lines may be thus rendered : 


Alas! alas! when flowers or shrubs decay, 
Again they live, and spread their leaves to-day ; 
But man however great, or strong, or wise, 
When once he falis, in earth neglected lies : 
No more excited by the poet’s strains, 

But lost in silent sleep he still remains *. 


* Exiladioy Brwvos, L. 104, 
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Compare these with the following passage 
in Job. 

‘¢ For there is hope of a tree if it be cut 
« down that it will sprout again, and that 
“ the tender branch thereof will not cease. 
« Though the root thereof wax old in the 
‘ earth, and the stock thereof die in the 
“ sround, yet through the scent of water it 
«© will bud and bring forth boughs like a 
“¢ plant, but man dieth. and wasteth away, 
‘* yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where 
sche Fn) 

The Heathen poet seems to have consi~ 
dered death as an interminable sleep, though 
the very circumstance of the renewal of life 
io plants, might from analogy have excited 
a better hope. If Job in the passage pro- 
~ duced speaks somewhat ambiguously, he 
afterwards professes his belief in a resurrec- 
tion}. There are some fragments of Mos- 


chus published by Stephens and Ursinus. 


* Job xiv. 7. 10. 
+ Ibid. xix. 25. 27. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


_Lycophron. 


Lycopuron was the son of Soclis *, and 
adopted by Lycus an historian, from whom 
probably he derived his name. This writer, 
who was contemporary with Callimachus, is 
said to have been born at Chalcis (now Ni- 
gropontus) in Eubcea. He appears to have 
repaired to the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and to have been one of the seven poets who 
flourished under his patronage +-. 


* Tzetzes, Chil. viii. Hist. 204. 

+ He seems to have flattered the monarch by contriving 
Anagrams on his name and that of his queen, in which 
TiroAsuas@ (Ptolemy) is represented as a transposition, asd 
péailos (from honey), and Agowén, a change upon tov Spas, the 
violet of Juno; devices customary in every age, and which 
might be adduced to shew that the poet could descend to the 
playful relaxations of life, but which scarcely authorize the 
conclusion which some writers have drawn from them, that 
Lycophron was acquainted with the Hebrew, and learnt from 
the Jews the method of composing them. Vid. Fabric. in 
Lycophron, lib. iii. c. 16.417. Crenii fascicul. Dissert. 
His. Crit. c. 1. 
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The poem which. is extant, entitled Cas- 
sandra, is a very remarkable work. It is a 
collection of pretended prophecies, and there 
is something in the form and general cha- 
racter of these predictions which might be 
thought to indicate an acquaintance with the 
Hebrew writings. 

Cassandra is related to have been the 
daughter of Priam and Hecuba, who ob- 
tained by artifice from Apollo the gift of pro- 
phecy as the condition of her affection; 
having broken her engagement to the god, 
he was provoked to appoint that all her pre- 
dictions should be disbelieved. After the 
destruction of Troy she was married to 
Agamemnon, and went with him on his re- 
turn to Greece. | 
| This work is a kind of Monologue, com- 
posed in Iambic verse of many detached pro- 
phecies, slightly connected in subject and 
supposed to have been uttered by Cassandra, 
_and reported by a messenger to Priam. | 

The prophetess beholding Paris about 
to sail on his fatal voyage to Greece, pre- 
dicts the miseries which the inconsiderate 
prince would bring upon himself, his family, 
and his country ; she foretells his fall, and 
that of his royal house ; she foreshews. the fu- 
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ture fate of the Grecians on their return, and 
the calamities which awaited their several 
chiefs; particularly pointing out what the 
Grecians would suffer from the madness of 
Ajax; and describing the circumstances which 
Diomed, Ulysses, and Menelaus, would en- 
counter in their voyages, and those which 
Agamemnon and Idomeneus would expe- 
rience on their return. Cassandra then in 
the desultory manner of prophecy, goes back 
to the former causes of war between Asia and 
Europe, alluding to events from the rapes of 
To and Europa, and referring to the history 
of the Argonauts and Amazons. She con- 
cludes with a view of the Trojan History 
and of the reigns of Midas and Xerxes down 
to the time of Alexander; when conscious 
of the rumours scattered by Apollo to de- 
stroy all faith in her predictions, she ceases 
to utter them. 

Many other fabulous and historical par- 
ticulars are inserted in episodes, as the la- 
bours of Hercules, the flood of Deucalion, 
the battle of Castor and Pollux, the wander- 
ings of Afneas, the settlement in Italy, and 
other events, embracing no inconsiderable 
part of the fables of antiquity. The design 
of the author has been described as framed 


o 3 
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with a view to the instruction of youth in 
the history of heroic times, from Hercules to 
“Alexander. 

It is probable that the work of Lycophron 
was first suggested by, if not projected in 
imitation of the prophetic odes of Scripture, 
brought into particular notice by the transla- 
tion of the Septuagint made by order of 
Ptolemy, at the time that Lycophron and 
the other poets which have been mentioned, 
were assembled at his court. There are 
many proofs that the Sacred Writings at- 
tracted much attention, and T'heocritus and 
others certainly borrowed from the same mo- 
del; Lycophron might have caught from them 
the general idea of composing a prophetic 
work, which being thrown back to an ima- 
ginary period might seem to anticipate the 
events which history afterwards recorded. 
It may be thought strange, however, if this 
supposition should be admitted, that Lyco- 
-phron should have borrowed so little from 
the Scriptures, but it is to be observed, that 
the subjects in contemplation were so very 
different as not to lead naturally to any corres- 
pondence, and that the very celebrity given 
to the Sacred Writings by the translation, 
might render the poets of the time cautious in 

+ 
+ 
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borrowing, what must have immediately be- 
trayed its origin. 

The author in speaking of Hercules, whom 
he calls the three-knighted lion, represents 
him to have been swallowed by the triton 
dog of Neptune, called Charcharias, and to 
have escaped little injured, eating through 
the belly of the animal. Tzetzes, a Scho- 
liast uyon Lycophron, considers this ac- 
count as relating to the fish in which Her- 
cules was said to have remained three days, 
and /Eneas Gazeus refers to this story, 
which manifestly alludes to parallel cireum- 
stances in the history of Jonah *. 

The work is by no means devoid of in- 
terest: and though encumbered with wild 
and confused fables, it contains some descrip- 
tions which are striking. ‘The compound 
epithets used by this writer to a much greater 
extent than, they are employed by Homer, 
might be formed from an endeavour to at- 
tain that expressive and comprehensive power | 
which prophecy particularly requires, and 
which the Hebrew language by its peculiar 
force and latitude possessed ; the style is in- 


* Theophylact. See Cyril. com. in Jonam. Pk 
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deed. very singular, and the obscurity by 
which it is peculiarly distinguished, seems to 
favour the mysterious import of the pro- 
phecies. Some writers who have noticed the 
feeble light which is indistinctly discerned in 
the poem, have compared its author to the 
faint and nebulous star in the Pleiades ; there 
is, however, occasionally much beauty in the 


variegated shades of the language *. 


Some fragments of Lycophron’s verses 
are preserved in Atheneus and Laertius +, 
and the former writer mentions some books 
composed by him on the subject of comedy. 
‘Lycophron is also reported to have been a 
grammarian, to have commented on Aristo- 
phanes and other comic writers, and to have 
himself composed many dramatic pieces; the 
names of twenty of which are enumerated b 

Suidas. He is related -to. have fallen a 
victim to the jealousy of a competitor with 
whom he had contested for fame, and who 


* Vignerius speaking of the enigmatical style of Lyco- 
phron, relates that a person being indignant at the obscurity 
of the poem, cut a copy of it into two pieces, “ pour voir 
“* ce qwil y avoit au dedans, puisqu’on n’y pouvoit rien 
“« discerner par le dehors, Vigner in Lib. de Zifris. p. 13. 
“* Colomes. Opuscul. p. 241. et seq.” 

+ Canter. in Lycophron. 
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pierced him with an arrow, a circumstance 
which some suppose to be referred to by 
Ovid *. 

Stobeus has given a eiiinng fragment 
from the Pelops of Lycopliron, of which 
Grotius has furnished us with the following 
version. It contains a thought which /Esop 
has worked into a fable. 


Mortem remotam poscit ardenti prece 
Quemcunque dura clade fortuna opprimit, 
At cum supremus volvitur fluctus, redit 
Vite cupido, non enim satias tenet +. 


Horace seems to have caught from the 
poem of Lycophron, the idea of the animated 
ode in which he represents Nereus to have 
kept back with painful delay, the ship in 
which Paris was returning with Helen in their 
guilty flight to Troy, in order that he might 
denounce the evils which overshadowed his 
inauspicious course, and the calamities which 
should result from his crime to his family 
and country, and foretel the combination of 
the Grecian powers which should conspire 
to overturn his nuptials and the empire of 


Troy. 


* In Ibin. L. 531. 
+ Vid. Fabric. on Lycophron, lib, ili. c. 16. p. 423. 
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The Rev. Mr. Mean published a few years 


since, some remarks on the Cassandra, and 
some specimens of a translation which. he does 
not appear to have completed, but which if 
executed in the spirit of the sketch which he 
published, would be deserving of the atten- 
tion of the public*, 

~ The late lamented Lord Royston, whose 
talents would have rendered him an orna- 
ment to literature and to his country, pub- 
lished a complete translation of Lycophron, 
executed by himself in a very superior man- 
ner, so as to illustrate many of the obscu- 
rities inherent in the text of that author. 


* See British Critic for August, 1801, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


' Callimachus. 





CaALLIMACHUS is reported by Strabo to 
have been a native of Cyrene in Africa, he 
was descended it is supposed from Battus, 
the king and founder of Cyrene, and flou- 
yished in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Callimachus was esteemed one of the most 
eminent of the seven poets, who composed a 
constellation of men of genius at Alexandria, 
and who were called the Pleiades. He was 
also a grammarian, and established a school 
in which Apollonius Rhodius was his dis- 
ciple. He was appointed president of the 
celebrated library at Alexandria*, and con- 
tinued in that office under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus and his successor Euergetes who 
began to reign 246 years, before Christ. 


* Fabricius. 
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Berenice the Queen of Euergetes was dis- 
tinguished for her conjugal affection, which 
led her to make a vow to consecrate her hair, 
if her husband should return safe from his 
expedition into Syria. She accomplished 
her promise on the desired event, by offering 
her tresses at a temple which had been built 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus, at Zephyrium, a 
promontory in Cyprus, in honour of Arsinoe, 
under the name of the Zephyrian Venus. 
The hair being lost, the astronomer Conon 
immortalized the story, by affirming that the 
seven. stars in the tail of the lon which had 
not previously been reckoned in any constel- 
lation, were formed from the locks placed in 
the heavens, and Callimachus composed an 
elegy upon the occasion, now extant only in 
the translation of Catullus. 

Of the other poetical productions of Cal- 
limachus which were numerous, a few hymns 
only, and epigrams remain. He appears to 
-have composed a history of Sacred Rites, of 
which Czalius Rhodiginus laments the loss, 
and which probably would have been a work 
of great interest if it had been preserved. 
 Callimachus having lived in the period at 
which the Septuagint version of the Scrip- 
tures was made, and being led by his office 
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of librarian to attend to it, had peculiar op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with the 
inspired writings, but though in his elegant 
hymns there are some vestiges of sacred 
truth, there is but a slight presumption of 
his having borrowed from them. 

He speaks of the builders of Babel as being 
the descendants of Noah after the flood, and 
as the persons who peopled the earth, re- 
marking that 

The sons of Cronus ascertained by lot 
Their several realms on earth *. 


It may be observed, that there is a pas- 
- sage in Homer in which Neptune states, that 
the three sons of Saturn divided all things 
between them}. Bryant conceives this to 
have reference to the same account, though 
the three Gods took the Heavens, the Sea, 
- and ‘Tartarus among them, and Neptune’s 
statement is, that the Earth and Olympus 
were left in common; some in the same pas- 
sage have discovered an allusion to a ‘Trinity. 

The address and Prosopopeeia in the Psalm 
xxiv. 7. resembles a passage in the first Hymn 


to Apollo. 


* Yuyos ets tov Ara, 1. 61. 
¢ Iliad, I. v. 187. 190—3. Bryant’s Mythol, vol. ii, p. 15. 
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_s¢ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be - 
“ye lift up ye everlasting doors, and the 
« King of Glory shall come in.” ‘The ima- 
gery in Callimachus, though probably bor- 
rowed from this, is far inferior, ‘‘ fall back ye 
‘‘ bars of the gates, recoil ye bolts, for the 
‘© God is now not far distant *.” 

In a passage in the hymn to Jove, Calli- 
machus styles the god aydoyovwy edarypa, him 
who drives out the earth-born, or those 
formed of the earth, which it is thought 
might allude to the first formation of man 
from the earth}, or to the story of the 
giants who rebelled against Jove. He also 
styles man, Promethean clay. 

Callimachus reports, that love was the 
cause of Apollo’s banishment, and some says 
Stillingfleet, have conjectured that the me- 
mory of Jacob’s peregrination and service 
with Laban is preserved under the story f. 

An Epigram, left by this writer, shews that 
.the poets, who lived under the patronage of 
Ptolemy, could exert their talents on a moral 

* Avtos yyy xarognes avaxrlvecbe murAdwy, 

Avral ds xanides, o yag Oeos uxets waxgdy. L. 6. 7. 
See also Isaiah vi. 4, and Spanheim observat. in Locum. 
+ Nicolaus Frischlinus. annot. in Callim. Hymn, lib. i. 


1.72. Edit. Stephan. 
T Yyavos ess row Amor. 
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theme ; it affords an ample illustration of the 
uncertainty of human life*. The lines which 
are on Charmis, are to this effect : 


“ Who knows what fate to-morrow may unfold? 
But yesterday mine eyes did thee behold: 
To-day, we weeping give thee to the earth, 
And a sad parent mourns thy buried worth.” 


Callimachus wrote some pieces in prose 
which were not long, as he was accustomed 
to say, that a great book was a great evil +. 

It is in the hymn to Jove that Callima- 
chus describes the Cretans as always false, 
in a passage which some suppose to be re- 
ferred to by St. Pault. St. Jerome, how- 
ever, states that the Apostle here quotes 
from Epimenides, whom Plato styles avyp 
Oyiog. 


* Epigram. Edit. Henry Stephens, p. 6, 7. Aaspova de 5 
wv ott. Vid. Horat. 

+ Athenzus, Init. |. iii. 

t Keirss cel etoras, Titus i, 12, 
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CHAP. XXIII 


Cleanthes. 





CLeantuies was born at Assos in Lydia, 
about 339 years before Christ. Though he 
was compelled by hard circumstances to sup- 
port himself by labour, he established such 
reputation among the stoics, as to succeed 
Zeno in the direction of their school, and to 
be honoured by a statue, which was erected 
to his memory by the Romans. 

Cleanthes is said to have written a book 
on the art of rhetoric*.. None of his pro- 
ductions, however, have been transmitted to 
us but his celebrated Hymn, and a few frag- 
~ ments. From what we collect of his opmions 
from these remains, and from what is stated 
by Cicero, Clement of Alexandria, and 
others, he appears to have maintained, and 
to have eloquently recommended, some ori- 


* Cicero de Fin. lib. iv. § 3. Tom, 2. p. 170. Edit, Olivet. 
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ginal principles of truth, from whatever 
sources collected, and to have expressed sen- 
timents of piety and virtue with much effect. 

Clement of Alexandria states, that his 
works exhibit not a poetical theogony, but a 
genuine theology *; and he presents us with 
a few lines of the poet, in which, in describing 
what is perfectly good, he enumerates per- 
fections applicable only to the Deity. 

Cleanthes appears to regard the world it- 
self as well as the intelligent power by which 
it is directed, as God, ascribing a divinity to 
nature, or to reason presiding over the works 
of nature. He sometimes, however, as if 
raving, says Cicero, “ feigns some form and 
“* figure of God, and attributes a Divine 
** nature to the heavenly bodies.” He is 
represented also by Cicero, to have main- 
tained that the notions of the existence of 
gods were formed in the minds of men by 
four causes, the first of which arises from 
the prescience of future events; the second 
from the consideration of the greatness of 
the , benefits which we experience in the 
temperature of the atmosphere, the fruit- 


fulness of the earth, and from many other 


* Cohort. ad Gent, § 47. p. 61. Edit, Potter. 
+ De Natur. Deorum, lib. i. § 14. 
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appointments conducive to our advantage ; 
the. third, the terror which arises from 
thunder, storms, showers, snow, hail, deso- 
lation, pestilence, earthquakes, and threat- 
ening clouds, (fremitibus) and from showers 
of stones, and as it were bloody drops of 
rain, and from sudden openings of the earth ; 
__as further from praternatural portents of men, 
and cattle; from the sight of celestial lights, 
as from those stars which the Greeks call 
comets, and we (i. e. the Romans) bearded, 
(cincinnatas) which in the Octavian war 
were the forerunners of great calamities ; and 
further, from a double sun, which appeared, 
says Cicero, as I have heard from my father, 
in the consulship of ‘Tuditanus and Aquilius, 
in which year Publius Africanus (one of the 
suns) died, by which things men _ being 
frightened, are led to suppose, that there is — 
some celestial and Divine power. The 
fourth and last cause, which is the greatest, 
results from a consideration of the equability 
of the movements, and the revolutions, of the 
heavens ; the distinction, utility, beauty and 
order of the sun, moon, and all the stars, the 
very sight of which things sufficiently in- 
dicate that they are not made by chance; for 
(says Cicero, continuing it should seem the 
sentiments of Cleanthes) “if any one shall 
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come into a house, into a school, or the 
Forum, when he shall see the distribution 
of all things, and the method and regu- 
larity with which they are disposed, he 
cannot conceive that these things have 
taken place without a cause, but must un- 
derstand that there is some one who pre- 
sides, and is obeyed ; much more in such 
great movements, and in such considerable 
revolutions; in the ordering of so many 
and so important concerns, which from all 
their immense ‘antiquity have never be- 
trayed any falsehood or deviation, must 
he determine that array are governed by 
some mind *,” 

In another place, Cicero informs us, that 


Cleanthes was accustomed to excite his dis- 
ciples to virtue, by directing them to frame 
in their minds a picture of Pleasure, seated 
in a beautiful dress, and with regal orna- 
ments, on a throne, attended by the Virtues 
as handmaids, who should do nothing else, 
and esteem nothing else to be ‘their daty, 
but to administer-to Pleasure, and to admo- 
nish her not to do any thing inconsiderately, 


* De Nat. Deorum, lib. ii. i Tom. 2. p. 439. 
VOL. Il. P 
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or which might offend. the minds of men, or 
any thing from which grief might arise *. 

This pleasing allegory, expressive of an 
amiable turn of mind, might lead us to wish 
that more of the writings of Cleanthes had 
been preserved to us: what, however, is 
most interesting, is a very beautiful Hymn, 
which happily remains +, and which affords a 
very striking proof of the piety and just ap- 
prehensions of the poet with respect to the 
Divine nature, though he knew not the true 
God. Some doubts have been entertained 
as to the authenticity of this Hymn, but in 
general it seems to be regarded as genuine. 
It is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius and 
quoted by Eusebius. 

Cleanthes ascribes supremacy to Jove, and 
addresses him as the omnipotent author of 
nature, governing the universe by law, and 
being the common father of mankind. There 
are some passages in the Hymn which are 
_ particularly striking, and which might seem to 
have been framed with some apprehension of 
the instruction which was originally imparted 
by revelation. He-describes Jove as giving 


* De. Fin. lib. ii. § 21. p. 295. 
+ Brunck. Gnomici. Poet. Gree. p. 141, 
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ornament to that which is unseemly, and a 
friendly aspect to that which is not accept- 
able *; and as mingling good and evil toge- 
ther, so as to produce an harmonious whole. 
He speaks of men, though represented as 
“a race from God,” and created in his image, 
as hurried by their passions to evil, and he 
concludes with a prayer to the Deity, intreat- 
ing him to dispel the illusions which mislead 
mankind, that they may render unto him due 
honours, and sing his praise, for that no 
greater privilege can be conferred on mor- 
tals, than to be allowed to celebrate a com- 
mon law. 

The Hymn may possibly have suggested 
to Pope his Universal Prayer, in which he 
has been by some supposed to relapse into 
the general notions of natural religion, and 
to. forget the peculiar claims of revelation. 
The Heathen poet deduces the attributes of 
God from the manifestation of his power and 
wisdom, in the visible scene of the world, 
which never ceased to bear witness to the 
Almighty. He ascended from Nature to 


Nature’s God, and he seems to have rejected 


~ > Mw 
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much of the superstition of his time. They 
who have received the evidence of Divine in- 
struction given by the word of God, must 
be unworthy of the blessing, if they do not 
highly value its communications. ‘The Hymn 
of Cleanthes was published by Ursinus in 
1568, by H. Stephens in 1753, and since 
by Brunck. ‘Translations of it have been 
made into Latin, French, Italian, and 
English, by Jacob Duport, Monsieur de 
Bougainville, Girolamo Pompei, and West, 
which are well deserving of perusal. Strabo 
~mentions a picture of Cleanthes which de- 


scribed the taking of T roy and the birth of 
Minerva *. 


La Lib. vill. Cc. 3. p- 518. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Aratus. 


ARATUS Is said to have been a native of 
Soli, or Sole, a town of Cilicia, founded by 
Solon, afterwards called Pompeiopolis ; some, 
however, represent him to have been of Tar- 
sus, which may be explained, if we receive 
the testimony of Josephus, that Cilicia was — 
formerly called ‘Tarsus *. 

\ He was appointed physician to Antigonus 
Gonatas, King of Macedonia, who began 
to reign 278 years before Christ. He ex- 
perienced also the favour of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, in whose court probably he en- 
joyed the friendship of Theocritus, who is 
said to have addressed his sixth Idyl to 
him, to. have reflected upon his attach- 
ments. in his seventh, and to have borrowed 


* Antiq. Li. c.'7. et Andreas Schmidius Dissert. de Arat. 
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from him the pious beginning of his seven- 
teenth *. 

The Phcenomena of Aratus, a_ poetical 
work, of which some fragments are still ex- 
tant, was published by Grotius at Leyden 
in 1600, and since that time by Stephens, 
and also at Oxford. It is partly astro- 
nomical, and partly astrological. The au- 
thor, who does not appear to have been pro- 
foundly acquainted with his subject, obtained 
some information upon it from Eudoxus. 
It was translated into Latin by Cicero, by 
Claudius, and: by Germanicus: Cesar, and 
commented on by Aristarchus and others--. 
Virgil is said: to have imitated many passages 
of the poem in his Georgics.. Evusebius'cites 
a passage from Aratus|in which he speaks of 
Jove, or the Divine power, pervading every 
thing, and from whom we derive our gene- 
ration {. 

Clement of Alexandria supposes St. Paul 
‘to quote from Aratus, when he remarks that 
some of the poets had said, * we are his off 
* spring §,” thus sanctifying words which are 


* Confer. Scholiast. Theoc. ad Idyl. vii. 98, 99. 101. 

t Vide Fabric. in Arat. Cicer..de Nat. Deor. }, 2, c. 41. 
$ Prep. Evan, 1. 13. c. 12, p. 666. iy 
§ Acts xvii. 28. 
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to be found in the fifth line of the Pheno- 
mena. Others, however, maintain that the 
Apostle refers to the 4th verse in the 
hymn of Cieanthes, (who taught at Athens) 
which was addressed to Jupiter, and pub- 
lished by Ursinus and by Henry Stephens, 
in which we read the words, ‘* we are a race 
“ from thee *. 

In his Phoenomena Aratus represents all 
thingsas full of Jove, and he describes God as 
the great wonder, and the stars as signs which 
God had’ fixed in the heavens, and distin- 
guished by their names‘. s 


* Ex cov yelp yevos covers In the golden verses, of Pytha- 
goras there are these words: Stiov evo sot) Recloict. 
$+ Adrds yag rad: onuara ty Bpavio iorngséer, 
Adlpa Svcexpivers® 
Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. v. cap. 255. p. 709. 


CHAP. XXv.. 


Polybius. 





_Potyspius was born at Megalopolis. in 
Arcadia, about 205 years before Christ, being 
the son of Lycortas, who relinquished a. so- 
vereign command at Megalopolis, in order to 
obtain distinction in the Achean republic, at 
a time when it possessed. the. chief power 
among the Grecian states *. . 

Polybius appears to have accompanied his 
father on an embassy to Ptolemy Epipbanes, 
and during the time that the Romans made 
war on Perseus he was sent to Rome, where 
he contracted friendship with Scipio Afri- 
canus and Lelius, attending the former into 
Africa. He was said to have been _pre- 
sent at the destruction of Carthage and of 
Corinth +-; he afterward witnessed the sub- 
Jugation of Greece, and was employed in 


* Plutarch in Philopemen. Justin 32. 1—7, ; 
+ Strabo, Jib. viii, p. 552, and Appian Libyc., p. 82. 
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setlling its government, manifesting a pa- 
triotic regard to his country without offending 
the Romans. 

The history of Polybius consisted originally 
of forty books; of these five only have 
escaped from the ravage of time; and an 
epitome of twelve others, supposed to have 
been made by Marcus Brutus. The work 
extended from the beginning of the second 
Punic war to the fall of the Macedonian mo- 
narchy, treating of the Achzan league, the Ma- 
cedonian, Syrian, Egyptian, Cappadocian, and 
Persian empires ; it is written with simplicity 
and with great regard to truth*, and moral 
instruction. ‘The author appears. to. have 
believed in the superintendance of the 
Deity +; but he sometimes ascribes to for- 
tune that influence which belongs to Provi- 
dence, particularly when he considers it as 
having that power of renovation, which in 
the Book of Revelation is justly attributed 
to God: ‘ Behold, I make all things new{.” 


There are some remarks, indeed, which have 


* Pausan. in Arcad. 

+ Casaubon Dedicat, in Polyb. p. 41. et Xiphil. in 
August. p. 41. 

t P. 3. et p. 377. Raphelius, et Wolfius in Rev. xxi. 5. 
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been thought to militate against the religious 
character of the author, particularly where 
he speaks with apparent incredulity respect- 
ing the rewards and punishments of a fu- 
ture life. He seems to have regard to 
religion only with reference to political 
views ; and he states that superstition was 
deemed virtue at Rome, as it appears in- 
deed to have been in the minds of Cicero, 
and other great men, who encouraged it for 
purposes of state policy *. 

Polybius deserves the attention of the 
Christian student, as his work abounds with 
expressions similar to those which are em- 
ployed by the evangelical writers +, and par- 
ticularly in some unusual modes of speech, 
the use of which will serve to demonstrate, 
that the sacred writers are not always to be 
regarded as employing provincial phrases 
when they are supposed so to do; and if 
we consider the importance of their subjects, 
-we may say, as did Cicero, when speaking 
of human productions; that if philosophy “ of- — 
** fered eloquence he wouid not reject it, but 


*: Cicero, lib. v. Epistle 12. 
+ Vide Annot. Philolog. in Nov. Test. ex Polyb. et 


Arriano. See: also Georgius Raphelius, et Alex. Morum ad 
Galat. xi. 13. | 
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‘© that if it had not, he should not eagerly 
“* call for it*.” 

We learn from Polybius, that it was cus- 
tomary among the Romans to inflict stripes 
before they executed condemned persons, 
which account explains the conduct of Pilate 
in scourging Jesus before he delivered him 
to be crucified 7. 

Josephus has preserved an extract from 
the sixteenth book of Polybius, which is not 
extant in the fragment of it which now re- 
mains. In it the historian is represented to 
have observed, in speaking of the temple of 
Jerusalem, that he had many things to say 
of it and particularly concerning the pre- 
sence, or (ry emspaverev) manifestation of God 
in it, but that he forebore the relation of it 
to another opportunity f. 

Polybius wrote three books of the life and 
actions of Philopeemen, a work on tactics, | 
and a short historical tract. Strabo speaks of 
Polybius as among those writers of geogra- 
phy who were Philosophers §. He is said to 
have been so anxious for correctness as to 

* Philosophia si afferat eloquentiam non asperner; si 
non habeat, non admodum flagitem. De Finibus, lib, i. 

+ Matt. xxvii. 26. 


$ Joseph. lib, xii. c, 3. p.251. 
Strabo, p. I. 
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have visited the countries of which ,he had 
occasion to speak, and in particular to have 
crossed the Alps, that he might describe the 
march of Hannibal with graphical accuracy ; 
he professes to have found a brazen tablet, 
inscribed by Hannibal when he was in Italy, 
of which Polybius availed himself in writing 
_his history. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Diodorus Siculus. 


Tuts historian is said to have been born 
at Argyrium or Agyrium, in Sicily *, though 
he is called a Syracusan by Pliny. He lived 
in the time of Julius Cesar and Augustus 
beyond the period in which the Calendar 
underwent a second reformation, which took 
place A. U. 746, when a regulation was 
enforced for the insertion of an intercalary 
day, on the 24th of February every fourth 
year. 

Having travelled over a great part of Asia 
and other countries with a view to collect ac- 
curate information, he settled at Rome; and 
composed his Bibliotheca Historica, a dif- 
fusive and elaborate work, which contained a 
great mass of history, embracing a period 
from the reign of Ogyges, King of Beotia, 


* Scaliger in Euseb. Chron. ad Ann, 1967. 
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to the time of the historian. Only fifteen of 
his forty books, with some fragments col- 
lected from Photius, are now extant; the 
loss of those parts, which related to the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Pheenician histories, 
is particularly to be regretted. Henry 
Stephens had heard a report that all the 
works of Diodorus were extant in Sicily: 
and Lascaris professed to have seen a com- 
plete copy of his history in the Imperial 
Library at Constantinople. ‘There is great 
reason to doubt whether any remains of this 
library now exist. Professor Carlyle, who 
made it the object of his particular enquiry, 
could not obtain any information concerning 
it, though he had the advantage of a con- 
fidential intercourse with the Patriarch. 
Diodorus is a valuable historian, though 
far inferior to Herodotus and Thucydides, as 
to the spirit and interest of his work. The 
information which he affords,. is furnished > 
with a plain and unaffected simplicity. He 
appears to have been desirous of commu- 
nicating truth; but commencing with the 
fabulous parts of ancient history, he could 
not but relate many traditionary fictions. 
It is probable, however, that he had not-any 
intention of sanctioning some of those ac- 
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counts, which he gives of earlier nations, 
and indeed he expressly objects to the Chal- 
dean calculations. He seems, however, in 
many instances, to have listened with too 
easy credulity to the relations of travellers ; 
as where he represents that the inhabitants 
of Ceylon had the tongue divided, and could 
‘converse perfectly with two men at the same 
time, speaking with one part of the tongue 
to one person, and with the other part to 
another. He writes under a just feeling of 
moral impressions, ascribes events to the inter- 
ference of Providence, and states that evil is 
intermixed with good, with a view to discipline 
man to caution, modesty, and gratitude for the 
blessings which they enjoy. He speaks of the 
mythological notions which prevailed with 
respect to a future state in the manner which 
might be expected from a Heathen writer, 
who regarded them merely as useful fictions, 
conducive to piety and justice, but as less effi- 
cacious to form the manners than history, 
which he represents as alone conferring im- 
mortal celebrity to beings, who exist but for 
ashort part of eternity*., His representations 
of the progress and excesses of idolatry, illus- 


* Bibliotheca, lib. i. c. 2. p.4, 5.- Edit, Wetsten. 
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trating to what extent the heathens were 
given up to their vile affections, “ being 
«¢ dead in sins,” remarkably confirm the de- 
scription of St. Paul *. 

Diodorus is particularly cited by Justin 
Martyr-}, as substantiating the claims and 
history of Moses. Many testimonies to the 
truth of the Sacred Writings, illustrative of 
the completion of prophecy, may be gleaned 
from his works. He speaks of Moses as an 
ancient legislator, who professed to derive 
his precepts from Iao or Jehovah t, and he 
gives an account of the creation of the world, 
gradually distributed into its constituent 
parts, and composed into order and ar- 
‘rangement, which seems to exhibit a mu- 
tilated account of particulars described by 
the sacred historian. He specifies the pro- 
duction of the sun and stars, and of animals 
and creeping things and fishes; and he 
speaks of the generation of living creatures 
-after the earth had been settled under the 
influence of heat and the spirit («veuparwy) 
in a manner obscure indeed, but in which we 


* Rom, i. 25—-31. Ephes. ii. 2, 3. 
+) Aoyos weos EAAnvas. po 14. Edit. Par, 1742, 
t Dib, wees $9.9 px 105, 
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discover the evident traces of trutn*. He 
appears also to refer to traditionary relations 
with respect to the deluge }-. 

Diodorus describes the feetid and malig- 
nant nature of the exhalations of the Lake 
Asphaltites, which affected the bodies of men 
with diseases; and he states, that the inha- 
bitants derived a profit from the bitumen, 
which they sold to the Egyptians, who 
used it for embalming the dead, as neces- 
sary to be mixed with the aromatics for the 
preservation of the bodies. He alludes to 
a traditionary account, preserved among the 
Ichthyophagi, who lived on the borders of 
the Red Sea, which has been thought to refer 
to its recess, when a miraculous passage was 
afforded to the Israelites §. 

The account which he gives in some frag- 
ments of his work, with respect to the history 
of the Jews, exhibits a ‘strange mixture of 
trath and falsehood, confirming the main 
facts, but. tending to shew how hastily the 
reports of prejudice and nusinformation 


* Lib. i. p.10, 11. 

+ Lib.i.c. 10. p. 14. lib. v. c. 47. p. 369. 

t Diod. Sic. lib. ii. c. 92. p.100. lib. xix. c. 724, 725. 
p- 394, 395. vol. ii. 

§ Vide lib. iii. c. 15, p. 184. and Patrick on Exodus xiy. 21, 
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were received against this people; he re- 
presents them to have been “ driven out 
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he Historian adds, ‘that Moses did not 


of Egypt on account of a leprosy which 
prevailed there, and which was attri- 
buted to the anger of the gods; be- 
cause by the abode of a promiscuous crowd 
of strangers among them using foreign 
rites, the ancient honours of the gods 
were subverted ; and hence an apprehen- 
sion had arisen, that unless the strangers _ 
should be removed, great evils would 
ensue. That being in consequence ex- 
pelled, some of the most distinguished 
and active men settled in Greece and 
other countries, under the cammand of 
Danaus and Cadmus, while the greater part 
took possession of Judea then a desert ; 
the colony being conducted by Moses, a 
man eminent for his wisdom and_ forti- 
tude, who having taken possession of the 
country, he built as well other cities as 
that which is most conspicuous, and now 
called Jerusalem, and placed there the 
temple which they most venerate, insti- 
tuting holy rites and laws of civil polity, 
and dividing the people into twelve tribes.” 
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fabricate any image whatever, as not at- 
tributing any human form to God, but 
thinking that the heaven was God; that 
he appointed sacrifices to distinguish his 
people from other nations; for that from 
resentment for their expulsion, he intro- 
duced habits of life unsocial and hostile te’ 
strangers.” | 

Diodorus adds, “ that the men most qua- 
lified were selected as priests to officiate in 
the temple, to administer justice in great 
concerns, and to be entrusted with the 
custody of the laws, for that the sovereign 
power was vested in him, who was mast 
distinguished for wisdom and virtue, and 
was called the High Priest, and whom 
they considered as the messenger of God 
to expound his ordinances to them, and 
that he was accustomed in their congre- 
gations and counsels to bring forward 
the things that were commanded ; that 
so observant were the people upon these 
occasions, as immediately to fall prostrate 
to the ground in reverence of him who 
was the interpreter of the divine’ will.” 


He states further, “that jt was added at the 


#6 


end of the laws that Moses, having heard 
Q 2 
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“ God, said these things to the Jews*.” 
He observes also, “ that the legislator dis- 
“‘ played great foresight in directing mi- 
“‘ litary concerns, and in constraining the 
“* young men to exercise themselves in 
“« fortitude, manly endurance, and patience 
“of adversity; that he conducted many 
‘“‘ expeditions into the neighbouring coun- 
“ tries, and acquired great additions of 
ts territory, assigning the greater part of 
‘‘ his acquisitions to the priests, that they 
“‘ receiving more ample revenues might 
“ more entirely devote themselves to the 
“ service of God. That it was not lawful 
-“ for individuals to sell their lots +, lest 
‘‘ any one by purchasing hereditary pos- 
“ sessions should afflict the poort, and 
“reduce the numbers of the people.” 
Moreover, “ he directed the inhabitants 
‘“* carefully to bring up their children, who 
*¢ being supported at little expence, the 
« Jewish nation became distinguished for 
*¢ its population. 


* Ors Moons exovexs tov Q@eovy rads Agyes Tose Tovdatoc. 
Diod. Sic. Ecloge ex lib. xl. c. 922. p. 544. Edit. 
Wetsten. . 

+ Kanes. 

t See Levit. xxv. 23. 1 Kinge xxi. 
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Diodorus concludes with observing, that 
Moses particularly endeavoured that his 
laws with respect to marriage and the burial 
of the dead, should differ from those of 
other nations, and that by the changes which 
took place under the Persian and Macedo- 
nian empire from the intermixture with fo- 
reign people, many of the ancient institutes 
grew into disuse. 

He elsewhere adopts an extravagant and 
calumnious account with respect to the 
temple of Jerusalem, stating that Antiochus 
upon entering it found the image of a man 
with a long beard carved in stone sitting 
upon an ass; and that the king having sa- 
crificed a swine to the image of the founder 
on the altar of God, he poured out the 
blood on the holy books of the law, which 
he falsely represents as inculcating hatred to 
strangers *. : 

The historian incidentally mentions ob- 
servances and customs. prevailing amongst 
ancient nations, which may be thought to 
have orignated in respect to the precepts of 
the Mosaic law; he remarks for instance, 
that the Indians did not cut down the trees 


® 


* Eclog, lib. xxxiv, p, 525. 


of ‘their enemies in war, and it is probable 
that this forbearance might have been exer- 
cised in conformity to the instruction in 
Deuteronomy (xx. 19.) made known to the 
Indians by oral communication. “Diodorus 
informs us, that perjury among the Egyp- 
tilans was punished with death *; and. this 
custom might possibly have taken its rise 
from the operation of the principle of the 
Mosaic law, which directed the Israelites, 
that if “a false witness rose up against any | 
* man to testify against him that which was 
“ wrong,” “then should they do unto him 
‘as he had thought to have done unto his 
* brother +.” 

Diodorus affords many proofs of the com- 
pletion of the Hebrew prophecies. He par- 
ticularly mentions, that Sardanapalus was 
acquainted with an ancient prophecy, which 
declared that Nineveh should never be taken 
by force till the river should become the 
eity’s enemy t; and that when the Eu- 
phrates rose and destroyed part of the wall, 
he conceived that the prophecy was accom- 
plished, and committed himself to the flames 
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* Lib. i. c. 49. p. 87. 
+ Deut. xix. 16. 19. 
f Lib..ii. c. 80. p. 140, 
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on the pile, with his concubines and treasures, 
and. the Medes and Persians took the city. 

The historian represents Alexander to have 
designed to transplant the inhabitants of the 
cities of Asia into Europe, and reciprocally 
those of Europe into Asia*, a policy which 
might seem to have been grounded on that 
of Joseph. 

He describe the Arabians, in eangisteney 
with the prophetic representations of their 
character, as at all times lovers of liberty, 
and addicted to rapine, stating that neither 
the Assyrians, Medes, Persians, or Mace- 
donians were ever able to subdue them +. 

His account of the taking of Tyre ex- 
hibits striking evidence of the unerring spirit 
of prophecy, since he particularly relates 
that Alexander demolished old ‘Tyre, and 
with the stones carried away by many thou- 
sands of men, raised a mole two hundred 
feet in breadtht, which circumstance re- 
niarkably verified the words of Ezekiel, 
‘“‘ they shall lay thy stones and thy timber 
“ and thy dust in the midst of the water §.” 


* Lib. xviii. c. 4. p. 260. vol. ii. 

+ Lib. ii. c. 64. p. 114. lib. ii. ¢.92. p. 159. and Gen, xvi. 12, 
} Lib. xvii. c. 40. p. 190. 

§ Ezek. xxvi. 12. 
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It may deserve to be noticed, that the 
historian speaks of Semiramis having, when 
on her march to Medea, cut Syrian letters 
on the rock Bagistan, and he describes the 
method which he adopted in ascending and 
raising her works to the mountain; and 
this account tends to explain the memorable 
passage in the book of Job, in which he 
expresses his wish that his inspired words, 
expressive of faith in his Redeemer, were 
epgraven in the rock *. 

Eusebius gives extracts from Diodorus, 
which are not now to be found in his work, in 
which it is stated that the Egyptians esteemed » 
some of their gods to have been originally 
immortal and incorruptible, as the sun, the 
heavenly bodies, the elements; and others 
to have derived a terrestrial existence from 
them, and afterwards to have been admitted 

into a state of immortality and glory, a as 
Hercules, Baechus, and others +-. 

Diodorus relates, that Alexander when re- 
duced to his last breath, being enquired of by 
his friends to whom he would leave the king- 
dom, said, * ‘lo the best, for I foresee that 


* Vide lib. ii. c. 13. p. 127. 
+ Prep. Evang. lib, i. c. 9. lib. iii, ¢. 3. 
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“a great contest of my friends will take 
“ place, which will raise a monument to my 
““ memory *.” It is not impossible that 
Alexander, to whom according to some ac- 
counts which have been already produced, 
the prophecies of Daniel respecting him had 
been shewn}, might have reflected upon 
what had been foretold by the Prophet ; that 
after his horn should be broken, four (nota- 
ble ones) should come up, and that his king- 
dom should be broken, and be divided to- 
ward the four winds of heaven, and not to 
his posterity, nor according to his dominion 
which he ruled, for that bis kingdom should 
be plucked up, even for others beside those {. 

Fifty-five letters in Latin, under the name 
of Diodorus Siculus, were published by 
Carrera, at Catana, in 1639, and said to be 
translated by Cardinal Bessarion ; they are 
published also by Fabricius. The Greek 
originals, however, have never appeared, and 
there have ‘been few advocates for their au- 
thenticity... They are generally regarded as 
fabrications of modern times. j 


* Lib. xviii. c. 1. p. 257. 
+ Joseph. lib ii. c. 8. vol. i. chap. 8. of this work. 
t Dan. viii. 8. xi, 422. vil. 6. 8. 
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CHAP. XXVIFt. 
Strabo. 








Srrapo drew his descent from Crete. 
He was born in Amasia, on the borders of 
Cappadocia, and lived in the time of Au- 
gustus and Tiberius. He was a scholar of 
Demetrius, and was brought up in the prin- 
‘ciples of Aristotle; but he seems to have 
seceded from the Peripatetic philosophy, and 
to have professed the principles of the Stoics. 

Providence appears to have raised up men 
with peculiar talents, for the production of 
every work which might be conducive to 
the confirmation of the evidence of Chris- 
tiamity, and to have secured the preservation 
of their writings so far as was necessary for 
the instruction of subsequent ages in all 
points of importance. 

Strabo was eminently qualified by his ta- 
lents to prosecute and record observations, 
which might furnish complete information 
upon the distribution and state of the an- 
cient world; and many particulars, connected 
with his descriptions, are of great conse- 
quence in explaining the history of our reli- 
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gion, and the writings which were subservient 
toits promulgation. He presents to us details 
of the institutes, manners, policy, and religion 
of the different countries which he visited, and 
particularly describes the territory of Judea. 
Much of what he produces is remarkably ac- 
curate, as the result of his own observation. 
He travelled to Egypt, and to the extreme 
parts of Ethiopia, and visited Greece, Italy, 
and Sardinia; but not having been in Ger- 
many, his accounts of that country are less 
correct. 

The statements of Strabo, with respect to 
the Jews and their country, bear testimony 
to the sacred accounts. Speaking of the 
western parts of Juda, and of the district 
adjacent to the Lake, and of Galilee, Jericho 
and Samaria, he observes, that as they were 
inhabited by a mixed people, the prevailing 
reports concerning the Temple of Jerusalem 
obtained the more credit, and that they made 
it clear that the Egyptians were the ances- 
tors of the Jews. He proceeds to relate, 
agreeably in some measure to these reports, 
that Moses was one of the Egyptian priests, 
who wasn’ possession of part of the land; 
and who being dissatisfied with his condi- 
tion, removed from thence to Judea; that 
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many persons collected together with him, 
who entertained a reverence for the Deity*, 
for Moses affirmed and taught that the 
Egyptians were in error, who likened the 
Deity, to beasts and flocks; as were the 
Libyans and the Greeks, who attributed 
the figure of man to the’ gods; “ this 
** one thing alone being God, which con- 
“ tains us all, and the earth and the sea, 
‘¢ which we call heaven, the world, and the 
“‘ nature of all things;” ‘* but who,” con- 
tinues the Jewish legislator, “ possessing a 
** sound mind, shall dare to frame an image 
** of God like to any of the things with us? 
** for it becomes us, putting away every 
‘* image of living things, to appoint a temple 
to him, and a sanctuary, honouring him 
without any representation.” 

Strabo goes on to state, that ‘“ Moses re- 
‘¢ marked that those, to whom visions were 
*« imparted, should sleep both for themseives 
“« and others, and that if they lived wisely 
“ and justly, they might expect always some 
* gift and sign from the Divinity; but that 
“ others should not entertain such hope ;” 
he also informs us, that “ by these means 
‘¢ Moses persuaded well-disposed men, and led 
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them away to the place where Jerusalem is 
now built, which he easily obtained posses- 
sion of, as notbeing an object of much emu- 
lation or contest, but a rocky and well- 
watered spot, in a barren and dry country ; 
that, at the same time, instead of the de- 
fence of arms, he set up sacred things and 
the Divinity, saying that he sought a seat 
for him, and promising to deliver such ser- 
vice and institutes as should not embarrass 
those who practised them, with expence, en- 
thusiastic fury, or other unsuitable impedi- 
ments; and that by such means he esta- 
blished no casual or contemptible empire *, 
but one that was strengthened by the neigh- 
bouring people, who from intercourse and 
the advantages holden out, united with the 
strangers.” 

Straboobserves further, that ** the followers 
of Moses being just and truly religious men, 
retained for some time these institutes, but 
that afterwards superstitious and tyrannical 
persons occupying the priesthood, the former 
introduced abstinence from flesh, which was 
still observed, and the use of circumcision 


* Apyin od tiv tuxzouy, Longinus calls Moses ex ° ru 
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and excision, and some other things of this 
kind; and the latter brought in habits of 
robbery, those who revolted from them har- 
rassing this and the adjoining country, 
while those who took part with the rulers, 
seizing the possessions of others, reduced 
much of Syria and Pheenicia to subjection ; 
but that still they honoured their city, 
which was not abominated as the seat of 
tyranny, but regarded and reverenced as a 
temple *.” | 
After some observations, he adds, ‘ such 
was Moses, and his successors, who, from: 
no bad beginning, turned aside to what 
was degenerate ;” and he proceeds to re- 


late the subversion of the government ex- 
ercised by Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, by: 
the power of Pompey, who observing the: 
day of fasting, (or perhaps the Sabbath) in 
which the Jews abstained from all work, 
destroyed the fortifications, and took Jeru- 
salem, though surrounded by a ditch of 60 
feet in depth apd 250 in breadth, and the 
temple also, notwithstanding it was protected. 
by a wall cut out of the solid stone ‘f. 


* Strabo, 1. xvi. vol. ii. p. 1082, 1083. Edit. Falconer. 


' + L. xvi. vol. ii. p. 1085. 
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The historian describes Jericho as a plain, 
encircled by mountains, sloping as a theatre, 
with a gentle declivity, abounding with 
plantations of palms, intermingled with gar 
den plants, covered with habitations, and 
producing the balsam, efficacious in curing 
pains of the head, and dimness and suffu- 
sion of sight, it was peculiar to this land and 
Babylon, and to countries farther to the 
East *. 

In speaking of the lake Sirbonis~, which 
Casaubon supposes to be that of Sodom, he 
represents its waters to be so heavy as not to 
admit divers, and as abounding with the 
asphaltos, which rises up from the depths, 
together with fuligenous particles, (bubbling 
like boiling water); this is collected by the 
inhabitants of the country in reedy vessels, 
and it tarnishes brass, silver, and other 
shining substances, excepting gold. He 
mentions also many other indications of the 
country having been affected by fire, ob- 
serving particularly, that. the rocks near 
Moasada exhibited marks of injury; that 
the soil was in places reduced to ashes, that 


* L. xvi. vol. ii. p. 1085-6. 
+ Lib. xvi. vol, ii. p. 1086. See Brown’s Pseudodox. 
Epidem. Diet. Ge bts 
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drops of pitch distilled from the rocks and 
foamy streams, which spread a fcetid odour 
to a distance, and that the remains of sub- 
verted houses were to be seen, so as to ex- 
cite a belief in what was reported by the 
inhabitants, that formerly thirteen cities 
flourished there, of which a circuit of sixty 
stadia, belonging to Sodom, the chief of 
them was still preserved, but that by earth- 
quakes, eruptions of fire, and hot bituminous 
sulpltureous water, the rocks were injured, 
some cities swallowed up*, and others de- 
serted by those who could escape. 

These accounts, which confirm the sacred 
relations with respect to the Exodus, the 
operation of the inspired precepts, the mode 
of obtaining revelation by vision, the fertility 
of parts of Judea, and the memorials of Di- 
vine wrath, which the land occasionally dis- 
played, are very well deserving of considera- 
tion. 


* L. xvi. vol. ii. p.1087. Wells supposes five, 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


Plutarch. 





Prurarcu, who was a native of Chero- 
nea in Beeotia, was born about the tenth 
year of Claudius, A.D. 52, and lived to the 
fourth or fifth year of Adrian, A. D. 121, 
having been appointed by that Emperor, 
procurator of Greece. He js said, also, to 
have performed the office of priest, to the 
Pythian Apollo. 

The works of this distinguished writer are 
replete with instruction. His lives illustrate 
the most interesting characters of antiquity, 
contrasting their qualities by a parellel drawn 
between those who were capable of being 
compared in Grecian and Roman history. 
His moral and critical writings also are en- 
livened with much diversity of remark, and 
contain the most solid reflections, recom- 
mending a regard to the relative and social 
” WOE. Ls Ro ; 
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duties of life; his morality, however, is 
occasionally sullied by the impurities which 
the Heathen corruption introduced. 

Plutarch was a kind of eclectic philoso- 

her; he follows sometimes the tenets of 
Plato, and sometimes those of Aristotle: he 
seems to have erred in supposing that matter 
was eternal; and that the principle of evil 
had an independent existence. He inclined 
to the doctrine of a particular Providence, 
and with design, perhaps, to inculcate huma- 
nity, he countenanced the notion of trans- 
migration : he represents dreams to be the 
most, ancient means by which revelations 
were obtained *. He has been thought cre- 
dulous, and lke many other philosophical 
writers of antiquity, to have entertained too 
great a respect for oracles. _ It appears from 
his work on the defect of oracles, that some 
continued to give answers in his time, though 
they were rapidly falling into neglect: and 
he relates a story with respect to the death of 
the great Pan, which has been thought by 
some to refer to the death of Christ; soon 
after which period the oracles are stated. by 
Eusebius to have ceased+. Plutarch has left, 


® Tvumosir. § 15. tom. i. Part 2d. Edit. Wyttenbach. 
*, fb Tees ray exrsrovera: wy yensrneiwv. § 18. p. 717. Euseb. 
prep, Evang. lib. v. c. 17."and Lardner, vol, vii. p. 245. 
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however, the strongest stigma upon thie 
superstition of the Heathens, by writing a 
work to shew that even Atheism was more 
tolerable; and by describing the effects of 
superstition, particularly as it excited men to 
the horrible custom of human sacrifices. He 
relates that the Carthaginians immolated 
their own children to Saturn, and that if they 
had no offspring, they bought them lke 
sheep for that purpose. He represents the 
mother as standing by, without commisera- 
ration or grief, which if she expressed by 
groans or tears, she was to be deprived of 
‘her reward; but the child was, nevertheless, 
offered up, while instruments were sounded 
before the image of the deity to drown the 
cries of the child *. 

Plutarch speaks of the little’ dependance 
which is to be placed on the account of 
the remote ages, and considers them as full , 
of fictions undeserving of credit, introduced 
by fabulists and poets. He himself relates 
many improbable stories, though it is pos- 
sible that he sometimes gives them merely 
as a biographer. 

Plutarch’s character has been highly re- 


t Teg Auciassor, Tom. i. Pars. 2. p..678. See Isa. lvii. 5 
; R 2 
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garded as that of a distinguished moralist: 
and’ a Christian writer has observed, that if 
pardon from Divine resentment were to be 
sought, it could be requested for none more 
willingly than for Plato and Plutarch. His 
civil and religious principles are often highly 
excellent, and seem to have been founded 
upon an acquaintance with the best produc- 
tions of antiquity: he regards the mind as 
the instrument by which God works, and he 
urges the necessity of conforming to the 
divine will, as if confident that it had been 
‘made known to mankind. There can be 
httle doubt that some communications of the 
Gospel must have reached him; he does not 
appear, however, to have referred to their 
authority, when he observes, that “ we do 
‘** not’. come into life to enact laws, but to 
‘“‘ obey those ordained by the gods, who 
* order all things *.”. Grotius remarks, how- 
ever, of some part of his dialogue, concern- 
ang the slowness with which the gods inflict 
their punishments ‘}; that if you substitute 
God for gods, you will find many things 
worthy of a Christian; and Theodoret is of 
opinion that he and others who lived after 
* Consol. ad Apol. 
+ Tegh rovvmd te Ose Bpadéws tryuwpapdrwn. 
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the appearance of our Saviour, mixed many 
things which were derived from his instruc- 
tion with their own discourses. In his dis- 
sertation on the &, inscribed on the ‘Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, he considers it as ex- 
pressive of the Divine unity .*. 

Plutarch describes a vision, in which two 
goats were represented in Campania con- ° 
tending together, which were reported to 
prefigure Sylla and Marius; this, as well as 
a similar vision, spoken of by Cicero --, has 
been thought to have been suggested by the 
particulars described by Daniel, relating to 
the ram and the goat and other revelations. 

Plutarch adverts to a circumstance which 
illustrates the motives and propriety of 
Vashti’s conduct, mentioned in the Book: of 
Esther, as he states that when the Persian 
kings were disposed to intemperance at their 
entertainments, they sent away their consorts 
and called in their musical women and con- 
cubines +. He. misrepresents, however, in 
one instance, the character and customs of 
the Jews, stating that they reverenced an 


* Plutarch, tom. ii. Pars. 2d. 575. 

+ Cicero de Divin, 4. i. 

t Esther i. et Plutarch Topma mxguyytauara. Tom. i, 
part 2. p. 551. Edit. Wittenbach. 
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ass, as having formerly shewn them a foun- 
tain’ of water *, agreeable to an idle account 
given by Democritus, as mentioned by 
Suidas. 2 . 
‘There are numberless passages in Plutarch 
which deserve attention. His story of the 
preternatural escape of Arion, is possibly a 
corrupted report of the miracle by which 
Jonah was saved}. In speaking of the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, he states it to have 
been borrowed by the Greeks from the bar- 
barians t ; and he-alludes to the reverence 
which led the Jews to remain on the sacred 
day inactive in the defence of their cities, 
even when the scaling ladders were placed 
against their walls§. He refers to the circum- 
stance of malefactors bearing their cross when 
‘conducted to execution | 


® Luumooiaxor. Bie. A. Tom. ill. p» 740. 

+ Xopmoowy. -p. 634. Tom. i. Pars. 2. and Jonah ii. iti, 

} Ifegs Asiowaipor. § 3. ‘Tom. i. Pars. 2. Pp: 656. sal 

§ Tegs Atisidaruor § 8. Tom. i. Pars. 2. p. 670. 

| Sopsrociaxar, 1. iv. Ce 2. weg Tov vo, &C. p. 554, Edit. 
Paris, 1624. See also an enquiry into the religious know- 


ledge of the Heathen philosophers, by the Rev. Daniel Guil- 
ford Waite. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Lucian. 


a 


Lucian was a native of Samosata, a city 
on the Euphrates, though sprung from a 
family originally of Patre in Achaia. It 
may be collected from particulars scattered 
in his works, that he was born under Trajan, 
who began to reign A. D. 98; and he con- 
tinued to flourish under the dominion of the 
Antonines and Commodus. 

The writings of Lucian are composed ina 
strain of satire so severe, that it was observed | 
he spared neither gods nor men, He cer- 
tainly ridiculed the Heathen deities, and a 
report prevailed of his having embraced, and 
afterwards apostatized from Christianity, but 
no authority is produced in confirmation of 
this account ; and though there are passages 
in his works which seem to argue a respect 
for the relations of Scripture, and the preten- 
sions of the sacred writers, and though under 
convictions excited by the progress of the 
Gospel, he exposed with sarcastic derision 
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the superstition which prevailed, there is still 
no evidence that he made any profession of 
the Christian faith. 

The authenticity of some of the works 
here to be referred to, has been disputed ap- 
parently upon insufficient grounds. It can- 
not be questioned, however, that they are of 
great antiquity; and they afford evidence of 
opinions early entertained, and consistent 
with the period of Lucian. 

In his Timon the Misanthropist, the author 
scoffs at Jupiter as reduced to utter insigni- 
ficance ; and in his Philopatris, (a suspected 
work) he professes, under the character of 
Tryphon, to have gained a knowledge of the 
universal Deity, of him who had existed 
before all things, and supported all things ; 
which knowledge, calculated to raise the 
human mind, was derived from a_ person, 
whom he describes as “ a bald-headed, long- 
** nosed Galilean,” meaning, there can be 
- little doubt, St. Paul; since he describes bim 
as “ an aerial traveller, who ascended to the 
“ third heaven, and learnt the most valuable 
‘“ things, renewing men by water, making 
‘© them walk in the steps of the blessed, and 
** saving them from the paths of the wicked*,” 


* Oirowaletz. p. 770. tom, ii, But. -Asebel: 
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In this passage there is a manifest allusion 
to the remarkable account in the xuth chapter 
of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, in 
which the Apostle speaks of his having been 
caught up into the third heaven. 

It is probable that it was from the same 
instructor that Lucian derived the just im- 
pressions which he entertained of God, as of 
a Being from whom no thoughts could. be 
concealed * ; as likewise his knowledge of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which he describes 
as * the high reigning God, great, immortal, 
«© heavenly, the Son, of the Father and the 
‘© Spirit proceeding from the Father, one 
‘‘ fyom three and three from one +>.” 

He appears also to have obtained from St. 
Paul, or some other sacred instructor, an 
acquaintance with the doxology still used in 
the Greek Church, to which he seems to al- 
lude in the Philopatris, as beginning with 
the Father and ending with the Son; and it 
js remarkable, that he swears by the un- 
known God of Athens f. | 


e 


® Lucian’s epigram, p. 836. 
Arbewmes wer 5ows ANTES “TOTOY Th Moingas 
Ov Ancess de Vewc, Bde AorysCoev0G. 
fT trbipsidwre Cedv, péyary zBeotor, Sgaviawe, diov weerersy 
mutvnc tx Martens tnmopevopevor, tv dn Tpriiv, xaos b& Evds rele rare 
yus@. Philopatris, p. 770. comp. with 2 John v. 7. 
$ Philopatris, p. 769, and Acts xvii. 23. 
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He seems to refer to Moses, whom he 
styles the slow-tongued Prophet, giving an 
account, extracted from the play of the Birds 
of Aristophanes, relating to the first creation 
of the world from chaos by the Word, and 
describing the origin of light, of the earth, 
and of the heavenly bodies, in a manner 
which corres:onds in many respects with the 
relations of the sacred historian. He states 
that “ he, who existed before all things, 
** placed the earth on the waters, spread out’ 
‘** the heavens, and fashioned the stars which 
‘¢ men worshipped, and directed their course ; 
* that he adorned the earth with flowers, 
** and out of nothing gave being to men; 
that from heaven he looks down upon the 
Just and upon the ‘unjust, and records 
their actions in a book; and that from 
hence at an appointed day every individual 
‘* will receive an exact retribution *.” 

He seems to have been well aedisiaeed 
with many other accounts of Scripture which 
had obtained circulation in his time, and he 
refers to passages both in the Old and New 
Testament. 


Lucian lived i ina country in which memo- 


6é 
66 
66 
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z Bane: tom. ii. p. 771. Edit. Amst. 1687, et Exode 
iy. 10. . 
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rials of the deluge were preserved, and he 
gives some extraordinary confirmation of the 
truth of that event, since he mentions it as 
a popular opinion among the Greeks that the 
generations of men, then living, were not 
derived from the original race nei men, which 
he states to have been utterly extirpated, but 
from a second generation descended from 
Deucalion; that the Aborigines had been 
insolent and given to transgress the laws, 
being addicted to inhospitality and inexora- 
ble sev erity, and guilty of perjury, for which 
offences they were subjected to the flood, 
the earth opening its sluices and heavy 
showers of rain coming down, the rivers 
swelling and the sea rising, till the waters 
every W here prevailed, and every mortal was 
drowned : Deucalion only, in consideration 
of. his piety, being preserved 1 in a large ark 
or chest with bis wives and children, and 
every species of land-animals in pairs, which 
by a Divine influence remained quietly. in 
the ark during the continuance of the flood. 
In addition to this account, he states that 
the inhabitants of Hierapolis 1 in Syria relate 
that a chasm was opened in their country to 
absorb the waters, over which Deucalion 
raised altars and erected a temple to Juno. 
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Moreover Lucian adds that in conformity to 
a law of Deucalion, enacted to commemorate 
the event, water was brought twice in the year 
from the sea to the temple of Hierapolis, not 
only by the priests, but by the Syrians, Ara- 
bians, and great multitudes beyond the Eu- 
phrates, which water was emptied into the 
temple, and ran into the opening below, 
being absorbed in an amazing quantity *. 

_ Lucian speaks of Nineveh as being so en- 
tirely destroyed in his time, that no vestige 
of it remained. 

In noticing the Christians, Lucian speaks 
of them in a manner which shews his acs 
quaintance with their doctrines, he seems to 
sneer at their wisdom while he ridicules Pe- 
regrinus or Proteus, who was for a while a 
convert to their opinions j-; and he cursorily 
remarks, that the great man, whom they. 
worshipped for introducing the new religion 
into light, was crucified in Palestine. He 
-was evidently impressed, however, with a 
respect for their. virtues. He mentions, 
their contempt of earthly things, their having 


* Tleps r9¢ Zueins Oeov. ' 

+ See Philopatris. This tract and that of the death of 
Peregrinus, were forbidden to be read by Pope Alexander 
the Seventh, 
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all things in common* as brethren, their 
mutual love, charity, and exertion, their per- 
suasion of immortality, and their rejoicing in 
tribulation, their disregard of death, and 
readiness to be martyred; intermingling oc- 
casionally scoffs against them, and thus per- 
petuating an unsuspected testimony to the 
virtues of men, whom he vainly endeavoured 
to represent as visionary enthusiasts. In the 
Philopatris, one of the interlocators is repre- 
sented ‘in answer to a question whether the 
affairs of the Syrians are recorded in Hea- 
ven, to have said that they were, for that 
Christ was among that people 7. These, and 
many other passages, besides those which 
have been quoted, particularly in the Philo- 
patris, (in which work there appears to be 
an allusion to the Lord’s Prayer,) are en- 

~ titled to much regard, for though it bas been 
disputed whether that dialogue be really the 
production of Lucian, there is no doubt that 
it was written by some heathen, and at latest, 
in the third or fourth century {. 


* Vege tng Tleosypsve tehevtas. 
+ P. 773. Edit. Amstel. 
+ Bull Def. Fidei Nicen, } 2.c. 4. 
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CHAP. XXX. " 


Epictetus. 








Epicretus, according to Suidas, was a 
Phrygian, born at Hierapolis. He was.a 
servant of Epaphroditus, whom some sup- 
‘pose to have been the freedman and attend- 
ant of the chamber to Nero*, and others a 
procurator of ‘Trajan + ; some imagine that 
he was the same with Epaphras, the fellow- 
ebourer of St. Paul t. 

This great Saimles is reported to have 
been taught at Nicopolis, in Epirus. He 
seems afterwards to have lived at Rome, and 
to have been treated kindly by Adrian. He 
was professedly a Stoic, but blended, some 


* Sueton. Nero, et Domit. c. 14. Plin. Panegyr. c. 53. 
Xiphil. p. 766. 

+ See Whiston’s Note on Josephus, cont. Apion, 1, 1. et 
Grotius on Luke'i. 3. 


t Philemon 23d verse. Coloss.i. 7. Philip. ii, 25, and 
iv. 18. 
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of the improved discoveries of his time with 
the original tenets of that sect. ‘The system 
of the Stoics was calculated to produce some- 
what of a noble and independent spirit ; but 
the fortitude, which it supported, rested 
rather on pride and apathy, than on any 
well established ground of resignation to the 
divine will. Zeno and his followers enter- 
tained, indeed, a reverence for the Supreme 
Being, and believed him to have ordained 
what was best contrived to promote the wel- 
fare of mankind *. They inculcated patience, 
moderation, and forbearance-+; but not- 
withstanding the resignation which they pro- 
fessed, and the obligation which they ad- 
mitted, to sustain whatever might be ap- 
pointed, they seem in many instances to have 
chad recourse to suicide as to a relief from 
those afflictions which were judged to be 
irremediable ; and they entertained great 
variety of opinion concerning the immorta- 
lity of the soul and a state of future reward. 
Epictetus indeed himself adopted just con- 
victions of the Deity, and of the duty of men 


* Arrian. Twy cov EMIKTHTOY AsargiGwr. Edit, Upton. 
Lib. i. c. 6. 12, lib. iii. c. 18. and 24. lib. iv. c. 7. and Matt. 
‘x. 29, 30. 

+ Ibid. Lib. i. c. 13, lib. ii. c. 16. lib. ili. ¢, 5. 
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to abide by the post appointed to them by 
God, with submission to his will till he should 
be pleased to remove us. ~ 

Epictetus had a mind more humble than 
many of the Stoics, and was disposed to ac- 
cept of the principles to which his reason 
subscribed, from whatever source they might 
be derived. He does not appear to have 
sufficiently known or attended to the evidence 
of revelation; though he speaks highly of 
those benefactors who discovered and brought 
truth to light. Some, however, have repre- 
sented him to have been a convert to Chris- 
tianity, and to have partaken as it were of 
the first diffusion of divine grace. St. Austin 
expresses a wish that he might be among the 
inheritors of eternal life. It is probable that 
he profited by the promulgation of the Gos- 
pel, though not professedly a convert, since 
he lived at the very time that its principles 
were asserted by St. Paul at Rome, even in 
the palace of Nero. He calls the Christians 
Galileans, and ‘bears testimony to their 
freedom from fear and contempt of danger *. 
The heathen philosopher displays in his 
works a conformity to the turn of thought 
employed by the sacred writers, but he 


* Lib. iv.c. 7. p. 621. See John viii, 32. 
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speaks of the Christians in a manner. which - 
tends to prove, that he had not accepted their 
faith, since he represents theircourage and 
conduct to be the effect of habit. He exem- 
plified, in his own life, those principles of sub- 
mission to the will of. Providence, which he 
professed, and instances of the moderation and 
patient forbearance.of his temper are recorded 
in well-known stories and memorials of him ra 

He lived in a period. of great. tyranny, 
when. the capricious and cruel oppression 
of many of the Roman Emperors, called 
forth very noble efforts of patience: but 
ens. the, spirit of Christianity alone which 
coud generate qualities equal. to, the ‘trials 
and occasions in which they were displayed. 
He was banished by Domitian, and retiring 
to Nicopolis, continued to inculcate, moral 
instraction there... He exhorts, his disciples 
to contemplate death, chains, tortures, exile, 
und. all these with courage and reliance on 
him who had called them to such things, and 
judged them worthy of a post in which. they 
might shew what the. rational governing fa- 


culty might do +. 


* See the Epigram referred to at p. 248 of this work: 
Asdros Exixinlos Yevopny. 

¢ Carter’s Epictetus, book ii. c. 1. 
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‘The reflection, which he expresses ‘upon. 


death, is particularly deserving of attention : 
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“ Men,” says he, “ are disturbed not by 
things, but by the notions and principles 


“which they form concerning things. Death, 
‘for instance, is not terrible, ‘else it would 
‘have appeared so te Socrates, but the 
‘ terror consists in our notion of death that 


it ‘is terrible. When, ‘therefore, we are 
hindered, or disturbed, or grieved, let us 


never impute it to others, but to ourselves, 


that is, ‘to our ‘own principles. tis the 


‘action of an uninstructed person to lay the 


fault of his own bad-condition upon others ; 
of one entering upon - instruction to lay the 


> fanlé! upon hiniselt'; and ‘of one perfectly 
“instructed, neither-on ee or On him- 
rego Sly Ape sy 


“Phere were originally twenty books of the 
discourses ‘of Epictetus, which appear to 
have ‘been committed to writing by Arrian. 


‘Of these, four rémain, and together with the 
Enchitidion; and some Ray Henle, copied 


from Stobeus, ‘Antoninus, ‘and Maximus, 
compose a system of morality, highly cre- 


* Enchiridion, § 5. Carter’s translation, 
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ditable to a heathen, but betraying many 
of: the defects of Pagan philosophy, and des- 
titute of those motives and sanctions, which 
give such efficacy to the instructions of the 
Gospel. They have been holden in de-. 
served estimation by Heathens and Chris- 
tians. Lucian.in.his work against the buyers 
of books, mentions, that the lamp of Epic- — 
tetus sold for three thousand drachms, to.a 
person who. was persuaded, that if he went 
to sleep with it in his room, the wisdom of 
Epictetus would offer itself to him in a 
dream, and produce in him a similitude to 
that admirable old man. 

Amidst much good sense which is dis- 
played in ‘the code of Epictetus, there are 
occasionally some ‘marks of affectation, and 
a severity of restraint tending to suppress 
‘the natural feelings of the human heart, which 
savour much of artificial austerity, and which 
are,such.as led Josephus to remark that there 
was a resemblance between the Stoics, and 
the Pharisees among the Jews. 

The passages in the writings of Epictetus, 
which present a similarity to the sentiments 
and expressions of Scripture, are numerous. 
Thus, for instance, he treats of the soul as 
s 2 


* 
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being a part of the “Deity, ina manner 
which. reminds us: of ‘texts, in which’ the 
Evangelists speak of imparting the Spirit of 
God to'man*™. From ‘our relation to God 
he argues the necessity’ of elevated senti- 
ments, raised ‘above earthly things, of 
affections of diffusive benevolence, and of ex- 
emption from feart. He describes man iis 
a mixture of clay ; expresses a love of ‘piety 
as suitable to a reasonable being ; and ‘de- 
fines the éssential character of piety to be the 
forming of right opinions concer ning: “God, 
as existing and regulating the universe with 
goodness and justice §. He inculcates the né- 
cessity of looking to the dictates’ of natare in 
the privacy of retirement || 3 and of | beeoming 
like unto God. He intimates a‘desiré'of being 
liberated ‘fromthe flesh ‘and ‘its cares ; Speaks 
of putting off the body as a garment’ ; and 
points out the superior wisdom of worldly men, 
in’ some respects, over those who are devoted 
to religion. He I of a sinner as not abiagb 


* Lib. ine. 3, thy tii, en 13. 1 Cor. vi. 19. “abhi 13. 
+ Dib." c. 3, 


t Lib. i. c. 9.’ comp. wih i, c. 1. § 3, with Gen. ii. 7. and 
Job x. 9. xxxiii. 


§. Enchiridion, § 3]. comp, with Heb. xi. 6 
| Lib. i. c. 4. 
q Lib.i. c. 25. Pp. 130° Te reAcuraioy Her avdcror. 
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what he wished or allowed *,; and of the ex- 
pediency of becoming, as to external appear- 

ance, fools that we may attain wisdom +. 
His remarks upon the necessity. imposed 
upon the Stoics of not entangling themselves 
= relations, have a resemblance to what 
«> Paul says, when apparently arguing 

pre marriage. | ; 
The precepts also, ee inculcate the 
virtues, ornamental to the female character, 
as displayed in decency, modesty, and dis- 
cretion, have a remarkable conformity with 
the directions of the Apostle upon these sub- 
jectst. The parallel might be pursued to 
other passages which enjoin forgiveness of in- 
juries §; which point out the tendency of 
riches to mislead the mind|{; the necessity 
of not judging others without the recollection 
that we ourselves are to be judged | ; the pro- 
priety of daily discourse concerning God'** ; 


* Comp. lib. ii. c. ult. p. 343. with Rom. vii. 15. 

+ Comp. Enchiridion, § 13. with 1 Cor. iil, 18. 

+ Enchiridion, § 40, compare with 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

§ Enchiridion, § 42, with Luke Xsik OO. lib.d ¢ 25. 
with Matt. v. 44. 

| Enchiridion, § 15, with Mark x. 23. 

{ See Fragments 53 and 55, Rom. xiv. 10. 

** See Fragment 113, and Deuteron. vi. 7. Psalms Ixxi. 
15~—24. and cv. 2. 
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the danger of attempting to please man va 
stead of God * ; the servitude of sin +} ; 
design of God to visit the nations in tee ; 
the duty of a regard to the inferior classes of 
society ; the propriety of a immo- 
derate laughter and swearing } ti 

These, not to mention any general cor- 
respondences of expression, might seem to 
prove some acquaintance with the Scriptures, 
or with such of them at least as were then 
known by general dispersion, in the time of 
Epictetus. 


* Enchiridion, § 23. with Galat. i. 10. See also Raphel: 
1.c.47. Suicer. tom. 1. p. 959. 

+ Lib. iv. c. 1. § 1. 3. compare with John viii. 33, 34, 

t See Enchiridion, § 33. with Eccles. ii, 2. vii. 3—6, 
Ecclus. xix. 30, xxi. 20, and James v. 12. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Flavius Arrian. 





——— 


Fravius ARRIAN was a native of Ni- 
comedia, a disciple of Epictetus, and as 
some say a priest of Ceres and Proserpine, 
in Bithynia. He lived in the time of Adrian, 
(who began to reign A. D. 117,) and enjoyed 
the confidence of the Emperor so much, as 
to be appointed to the government of Cappa- 
docia, when that province was in arms, he 
also distinguished himself by victories over 
the Alani and Massagete. 

He appears to have been presented with 
the freedom of Athens and of Rome, and to 
have attained the senatorial dignity in the 
latter city, where he practised as a civilian. 
His works were much esteemed by Anto- 
ninus Pius, whom he assisted by his instruc- 
tions, communicating to him the knowledge 
which he himself had derived from Lpic- 


tetus. 
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Arrian seems to have had also the name 
of Xenophon, and to have been called the 
' younger Xenophon, from the resemblance 
which he bore to that distinguished author 
by his writings and actions. A work on 
hunting, which he composed, and which re- 
mained long unpublished, in manuscript, was 
supposed to be the treatise of Xenophon the 
elder upon that subject. Arrian produced 
many works*. He wrote the Bithynian 
and Alanian histories; a short account of 
them may be found in Photius +, and a 
fragment of the last in the second volume of 
Blanchard’s edition of his works. 1 

Arrian is said to have composed eight dis- 
_ sertations upon Epictetus, four of which 
are supposed by, Fabricius to remain +t, and 
to be those usually published, as the Dis- 
courses of Epictetus, together with the En- 
chiridion of Epictetus, which Arrian seems 
to have reduced into its present form. 

His two principal works, which are still 
extant, are the Histories of Alexander's Ex- 


pedition, and of India, both valuable pro- 
ductions. 


* Fabricius in Arrian scrip. 
Photius Biblothec. p. 51 et 234. Edit. Steph 1612. 


t Fabricius in Arrian. Aulus Gellius, 1. i. c. 2, ‘dl. xvi. 
€. 19 
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The former, which he professes to have 
composed by Divine assistance, exhibits an 
interesting description of the victories and 
conduct of that great conqueror, and of the 
fall of the Persian Empire. It appears’ to 
have been composed in part, on the authority 
of Aristobulus and Ptolemy Lagus, who: ac- 
companied Alexander. It is marked with 
the appearance of truth, and is very different 
from the romance of Quintus Curtius, though 
it contains some accounts, particularly of the 
prowess of Alexander, which are utterly in- 
credible. 

Arrian appears to have entertained more 
than a full confidence:in his own powers as suf- 
ficient for the greatness of his undertaking. 
After speaking of Alexander as a General, with 
whom no other was to be brought in compe- 
tition, be adds, “ that this was the reason 
«© which first induced him to attempt the 
history *, not deeming himself altogether 
unworthy to transmit his mighty acts to 
“ posterity; but who,” says he, “ I am that 
thus characterise myself, and what is my 
«* name, though that be far from obscure, 
concerns the reader but little to know: let 
it suffice to say, that an extreme passion, 
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%* See Rooke’s Arrian, vol. 1. p. 27- 
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wherein I have always indulged myself 
from my youth, has: been to me instead of 
family, city, or magistracy, altogether, 
whence I may, perhaps, be little less wor- 
‘thy a place among the most celebrated 
* authors of Greece, than Alexander among 
‘its most famous heroes.” 

Contemplating Alexander, we must con- 
sider him as an instrument in the hand of 
Providence * ; and examining his conduct 
with that indulgence to which he is entitled 
as.an heathen, deluded by false notions of 
glory, we must admit that notwithstanding 
many and great defects, he displayed noble 
qualities. Arrian has not suppressed those 
parts of his character which are open to cen- 
sure; he represents him as vain, capricious, 
and often unjust and cruel; and in tracing 
the course of the conqueror, as marked out 
by Arran, we must admit that he is justly 
described by Orosius, ‘as a great gulf of 
‘miseries, anda most dreadful hurricane 
“‘ which laid waste the east.” The great- 
ness of his designs, however, whether pre- 
viously concerted, or formed in consequence 
of his success, has thrown a splendour on his 
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*- Arrian speaks of Alexander in these remarkable words : 
Zxouy 80 eect tee ve Oslov Daves av doxsl dune, Bert AAW aYH 


Bpurrey tormwc. © Lib. vil. p: 505. Edit. Amstel. 
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_atchievements ; and the permanent advantage, 

which resulted from his measures, has proved 
that his plans were not merely stupendous, 
but conceived with much wisdom and regard 
to the general interests of the world. 
. The circumstances of the life of this con- 
queror, considered with reference only to his 
own fate, are full of instruction, and are well 
applied by Juvenal, to illustrate the vanity 
of ambition. 

Having in a few years attained the highest 
distinctions of human power, successful al- 
most to the extent of his wishes, yet perish- 
ing prematurely at an early age, and not 
leaving children to inherit his conquests, 
which seem scattered by the breath of hea- 
yen, he holds out a striking example to the 
world. | 

His death appears to have been occasioned — 
by the effect of his exertions and by excess, 
at the moment when he was projecting an ex- 
pedition by land and sea against Arabia, the 
country which seems at all times to have 
been sheltered by Divine protection, and in 
which Alexander hoped to establish a claim 
to be worshipped as a god *, Short as. his 


* Avalacéws, 1. Vil. p: 486, Edit. Amstel. 
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life was, 1t was sufficient to’ enable him to 
open a communication between various coun- 
tries, which was subservient to the promotion 
of commerce and a beneficial intercourse ; and 
to appoint the building of cities, admirably 
calculated for the maintenance of connection 
with each other. Alexander was born in the 
first. year of the 106th Olympiad, according 
to Plutarch, that is about 356 years before 
Christ, and he died about 324 years before 
that Aura; every particular of his history and 
character is the more important, as he was 
an object of inspired prophecy, and effected 
great revolutions in the world. 

He is described by Arrian as victorious in 
the same manner as he is foretold by Daniel, 
who speaks of him under the figure of the 
he-goat, which was his appropriate ensign, 
and which, as Daniel expressly declares, 
designates the King of Grecia *. 

The historian exbibits the accomplishment 
of those prophetic representations, which ex- 
actly foretold the rapidity of the conquests 
of Alexander, “ coming from the west,” and 
“extending” (his power): “‘over the face 


1 
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of the whole earth * ;” the defeat of Darius ; 
and the overthrow of the Persian dominion +. 

He observes, that it was undoubtedly de- 
creed by fate, that the Persians should be 
deprived of the empire of Asia by the Ma- 
cedonians, as the Medes had been by the 
Persians, andthe Assyrians before them by 
the Medes *. 

The ten books, which Arrian wrote con- 
cerning the transactions that took place after 
Alexanders death, are unfortunately lost, 
excepting a few extracts from them which are 
preserved by Photius§. We must look there- 
fore to Diodorus, and other writers, for the © 
proofs of the completion of those passages 
in Daniel, which related to the partition of 
his' dominion after his death, when the king- | 
dom of the King of the Greeks was divided 
into four parts, “four kingdoms standing up 
“out of the nations, but not in his power || ;” 


his servants, as is expressed in the Book of 


* Dan. viii 5,6. Compare also Arrian’s Dissert. lib. iv. 
c. 3. p. 489. sub Fin. with Matt. vi. 1. 

+ Dan. viii. 6, 7. 

+ See Rooke’s Arrian, b.i. p..75. 

§ Bibliotheca, p. 215, &c. 

|| Dan. viii. 8-—22. 
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Maccabees, “bare rale every .one. in’ his 
“ place. And after his death, they all put 
‘“*-crowns upon themselves, so did their sons 
‘after them many jyears: and evils were 
multiplied in the earth, and.there came-out 
of them a wicked root*.”), .. 

- Arrian confirms other accounts of pro- 
phecy, besides those already mentioned, as 
especially some relating to the fall.of Tyre + 
and Babylon}. .He reports, what has been 
stated ‘by other historians, that the part of 
Syria called Palestine, gave. itself. .up ;peace- 
ably to Alexander, who might therefore, as 
Josephus has represented, have ‘visited Jeru- 
salem during the siege of ‘Tyre, and, at that 
time possibly might hake seen the Prophe- 
cies of Daniel, since he appears to have pro- 
~fessed, during the siege, to have received 
promises of Divine. support. 

The Indian -history, which is. collected 
from Greek writers, contains. some. historicil! 
and geographical details of the country of 
India, and of the manners. and customs 
which yet prevail, composed. with apparent 
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* * 1 Mace, i, 8-10, + L. di. p.129. 147, 
+ Lib. iii, p. 196. 
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accuracy. -Arrian describes the character 
of the people, under a colouring similar to 
what now exists, illustrating the permanency 
of eastern manners, as particularly is shewn 
by what he states of the Indian ‘casts, the 
principles of the Bramins, and the immola- 
tion of widows. He mentions also the ’pe- 
culiar vegetation of the Banian ‘tree. The 
Periplus, or voyage of Nearchus from India 
to’ the Euphrates, the first event (as Dr. 
Vincent has observed), of general importange 
to mankind, was transcribed probably from 
the Journal of Nearchus *. That of Hanno 
from Carthage, along the coast of Africa, 
bordering on the Atlantic, was ‘more re- 
markable for its enterprize than for its dis- 
coveries *f-.: } 91O19G: DE 

Aléxander’s knowledge of geography ‘was 
very limited. He fancied from some slight 
circumstances of correspondence between the 
Acesines and the Nile, that he had» dis- 
covered ‘the fountains of ‘the latter ‘river an 
the sources of the former; and in writing to 
his mother’ Olympias, he’ proclaimed ‘this ‘dis- 


* INAIKA, p. 543. Vincent’s Disquisition. 
+ INAIKA, p. 591. 
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covery: The result of his ‘observations, 
however, is accurately given by Arrian, and 
in many instances is remarkably confirmed 
by modern geographers. 

The historian wrote also a periplus of the 
Euxine Sea, addressed to Adrian, ahd some 
have ascribed to him likewise a periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea, containing. observations 
more recent than those which he collected in 
his Indian history from Nearchus: but.as this 

work betrays some ignorance of the countries 

mentioned, and of the extent of Alexander’s 
conquests, it cannot be received as the produc- 
tion of Arrian, of Nicomedia... It,is however 
a relation, in many respects valuable; coni- 
posed, probably, by a Greek of Alexandria, 
and before the time of Arrian, for it seems to 
prove that a trade was carriéd.onby the 
Erythrean Sea to. India. Actehumis the 
authorof the Life of Dio the Syracusan ; 
of an account of the Acts: of. Timoleon in 
Sicily against Dionysius *, and of a book on 
Military ‘Tactics +; but these productions do 
not appear to contain. any thing illustrative 
of the objects of this work. 


"Phot. p. 254, 235. 
+ Edit. Blancard Amstel. 1683. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 





Tux character of this distinguished Em- 
peror is involved with the history of his time. 
He succeeded Antoninus Pius, ascending the 
impérial- throne in conformity to the wishes 
of the senate, A, D. 161. ‘Through his 
whole life he cherished ‘a love of literature 
and of virtue; and while he governed the 
empire of the world with much moderation 
aud wisdom, and defended its limits with 
military skill and valour, he appears at all 
times to: have softened the majesty of his ele- 
vated rank by the mildness of his philosophy, 
and the admirable simplicity of bis manners, 
so that it was observed, that he seemed de- 
sirous of réndering himself useful to others, 
and obedient to the gods, insomuch. that. in 
every action he shewed himself just, and in 
all his discourses expressed the truth. His 

VoL, If. T 
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conduct however towards the Christians must 
be allowed to detract from this praise, since he 
is stated to have permitted, if not to have coun- 
tenanced,a severe persecution against them™*. 
The meditations of Marcus Aurelius in 
twelve books, compose a code of Ethics, which 
demonstrates how much the general tone of 
morality was improved by the influence of 
Christianity, even where the principles of the 
Gospel were not professedly adopted. 

_ The Emperor seems to have been a Stoic, 
trained in the school of Epictetus, but ming- 
ling with the tenets. of \ that philosopher 
‘some of the doctrines of Pythagoras, derived 
possibly from Apollonius. He himself, ‘in- 
deed, informs. us, that he drew instruction 
from various teachers, and Gataker repre- 
sents him to have been much indebted to 
Revelation, which had widely spread its com- 
munications in the time of Aurelius. The 
Emperor. observes, somewhat . remarkably, 
that it was fully acknowledged “ that a man 
** might exist divinely perfect, and yet not be 
** known as such by any, and that this was 
ae particularly to-be remembered }.” It Has 


* Sulpic. Sever. Hist. lib. is ¢.45. Euseb. H. E. 1, iv, 
ce. 26, et Chron. p. 169. . 
+ Lib. vii. 441. Edit, Oxon, 1680,..P. 230. 
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been sail, that he was deluded’ by the impos- 
tor Alexander ; be this as it may, though he 
was a persecutor of the Christians, he became 
at length sensible of their virtues, and he ap- 
pears to have had recourse in a period of 
danger to their prayers, from which time he 
expressed towards them a liberal spirit of to- 
leration *, in letters still extant, addressed to 
the'senate and to the assembly of different 
states at’ Ephesus -+. He particularly seems 
to have been impressed with the propriety of 
their conduct, and their reliance on God, 
which appeared to increase in’ proportion to 
their danger; while at the same time he very 
unphilosophically attributes the fortitude with 
which they sustained death, to obstinacy f. 

~ Marcus Aurelius seems to have considered 
the human mind as breathed from God, and 
again to be absorbed in the divine nature. 
Like Epictetus, he endeavours to distinguish 
between external and internal things; and to 
establish virtue and happiness, by asserting 
the independence of the mind, and the neces- 
sity of rendering it superior to those circum- 
stances which*are contingent, and not sub- 


* Tertul.Apol. c. 5. Dio Cass. 1. 71. vol. ii. p. 1183. 
Vide Euseb, et Epist. ad Senatum. 
Tor ahs ohn LL. 11. § 3. p. 106, Edit, Gataker. 
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ject to its controul. His dissertations are 
not much enlivened by illustration, or exems 
plified like the Christian precepts by inci- 
dent and character ; bat they exhibit a just 
and amiable detail of instructions: inculcating 
moderation, patience, and content, describing 
humility as becoming the most elevated sta- 
tions, and even the imperial rank; recom- 
‘mending prayer and devotion as suitable to 
our nature, and adapted to human life, 
(which, hke the Apostle, he compares to a 
contest in wrestling *); and enjoining men to 
discard all solicitude concerning food, rai- 
ment, and such lke concerns}, to contem- 
plate death with serenity, and to look to 
the termination of their course that it might 
be cheered by the remembrance of virtue {. 
The Emperor himselfdemonstrated the effeet 
of his principles: to the last, and closed his 
valuable life by an admonition to his son 

Commodus. 3 


* Lib, vii, § 46. Pugillaria M. A, Antonini, Edit, Paris, 
ATTA, p. 54 ase 
. + Compare with Matt. vi. 25-34. . 
t Lib. ix, ¢. 3. lib. xii. c, 34 
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Oppian. - 
PTO 


Oppitan was born at Anazarba, in Ci- 
licia, in the early part of the reign of Com- 
modus, who ascended the imperial throne, 
A.D. 180. The poet was of high family, 
enjoyed the advantage of a good education, 
and was distinguished for his filial affection. 
By the offerings of his muse he conciliated 
the favour of Severus. He wrote two poems, 
one on fishing, the other on hunting, ‘and 
a piece on fowling, which though unpub- 
lished, is supposed to be still extant in some 
library in Italy. Different sentiments have 
been entertained with respect to his poetry: 
it is certainly not deficient in interest, or 
spirit, though it must be admitted to have 
‘few claims to be brought in competition with 
that of Virgil, to which it has been some- 
tines. considered as buat little inferior. In 
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his poem on hunting there is a spirited de- 
scription of a horse*, which some have 
thought to have been borrowed in part from 
the admired representation of this animal in 
the xxxixth chapter of the book of Job. 

There is a passage in the poem also which 
tends to prove, that the account of Jacob's 
- contrivance to encrease the number of the 
speckled and spotted sheep was agreeable to 
physical circumstances, Recortarned by expe- 
rience in other instances +}. 


> De Venatione, lib. i. J. 182. et seq. 


+ See xvmy, lib. i, There isa relation in Hien which 
still maore directly establishes the fact described. in Genesis. 
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CHAP. XXXY. 


Dion Cassius Cocceianits. . 





Drox Casstus was born at Nice, in 
Bithynia. He was the son of Apronianus, 
a man of consular dignity, who was succes- 
sively governor of Cilicia and Dalmatia, 
under the reigns of ‘Trajan and Adnan. 

Dion Cassius himself was advanced to the 
dignity of senator and consul, and exercised 
his office under the Emperor Alexander 
Severus, the son of Mammeza, A. D. 226, 
having previously had a command at Perga- 
mus and Smyrna, and in Africa and Pannonia. 

The history composed by this  distin- 
guished author, includes the time from the 
landing of Aneas in Italy, to the year of 
Rome 982, when Alexander Severus ene 
tered on the consulship the third time, 
A. D. 228, 

It was written in eighty books, forty-six 
of which remain; the thirty-sixth is the 
first of those which are entire ; only part of 
the thirty-fifth having escaped the ravage 
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of time. From this to the sixtieth the work 
is nearly complete, but of the last twenty, 
merely a compendium remains, composed by 
Xiphilinus, a monk of Constantinople, who 
published an epitome from the thirty-fifth to 
the eightieth, nearly in the words of the 
original author. 

Dion Cassius professed to be excited 
by a Divine dream, to write his history * 
‘He appears to have been addicted to su- 
perstition, if we are to judge from the 
abridgment of Xiphilinus; and he seems 
to have sacrificed truth to flattery, or to 
have been the dupe of an improbable tale, 
when he asserted that Vespasian restored a 
blind man to sight, by anointing his eyes 
with spittle, and that he also cured another 
person who was lame in his hand, by placing 
his foot upon it. The historian represents 
both these men to have been forewarned 
in dreams, that they should experience 
these benefits from the Emperor, who pro- 
bably was not unwilling to ‘be thought to 
work miracles, bn feGElee it should seem in 
imitation of those which were performed: by 


Christ +. 


- * Commodus, L. 72. p. 1993. and os Preef, vol. ii, 
2, 1386. Edit. Fabricii. . 
+ Vespasian, L. €6. vol. ii. p. 1082. 
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Dion gives also a strange account of Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus having seen at Ephesus all 
that passed on the death of Domitian, at 
Rome, at the very instant that the tyrant 
was under the hands of the assassin, so that 
he uttered the word Stephanus, which was 
the ruffian’s name, bidding him strike boldly. 
‘This seems to have been somewhat similar to 
what is reported of the superstition which 
prevails concerning second sight among the 
Highlanders *. 

The historian speaks of the Jews as a 
people who worshipped the ineffable and in- 
visible God +, without any image, exceeding 
the rest. of inankind in their religious ser- 
vices, having built a temple of great magni- 
tude and beauty, and abstaining on the 
Sabbath from all labour and. action. » He 
gives some striking proofs of the devotion, 
with which they incurred any danger rather 
than defend themselves on the Sabbath-day. 
He mentions them as a people different from 
the rest of mankind, and states them to 
have encreased so much at Rome, as to be 
scarcely within the controul of the laws. 
Baronius accuses him of having expressed 


* Domit. L. 67. vol. ii. p. 1116. andsee Johnson’s Journey 
to the Western Islands, p. 243. 
4 L. 87. §.17. vol. i. p. 122. Justin, 36. 2, 2. 
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himself in a manner unfavourable to Cliris- 
tianity. He often however mentions facts 
which'are referred to by the Sacred writers, 
and which relate to the progress of the Gospel, 
and to the persecutions which the earlier con- 
verts sustained. He describes the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem under ‘Titus, and states 
that his soldiers did not immediately rush 
forward to the temple, being restrained by 
religious reverence *. 

In the seventy-first book, Xiphilinus_re- 
Jates that Marcus Aurelius, in a battle with 
the Quadi, in which his forces were much 
harassed by heat and _ thirst, applied to the 
‘Christians of Melitene, who were in the 
army, requesting them to address their God, 
and intreat him to send rain, which was in 
consequence granted, to the great refreshment 
of the soldiers, who were also afterwards as- 
sisted by the hail and lightning, which com- 
pleted the defeat of their enemies. The 
- legion, in which the Christians were enrolled, 
was in consequence called the thundering 
legion +. . Other works, besides those above 
mentioned, have been ascribed to Dien, as 
particularly the life of Arrian. 


_ * L. 66. p.1081, and Lardner’s Testimon. vol. viii. c. 27. 
+ Vol. ii. L. 71. p. 1183. and Euseb, H. E. L. 5..¢. 5. 
Francf, 1592. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
Dionysius Cassius Longinus. 
SE 


Loneinus, who is called also Cassius, 
is supposed by Fabricius to have been the 
grandson of Cassius Longinus, mentioned by 
Plutarch *, He is by some represented to 
have been a Syrian, though other accounts 
state that he was born at Athens, and quitted 
that city at the invitation of Zenobia, the 
unfortunate Queen of Palmyra, in whose ser- 
vice he was employed. He is said to ‘have 
dictated a letter which she wrote to Au- 
relian-+, and in consequence of the resent- 
ment which it excited, to have been put to 
death, when the Emperor took possession of 
‘Palmyra, A.D. 273;° sustaining his fate 
with great fortitude, while Zenobia, who 


* Proeem. Evpmos. 1. 9. et Suidas. 
+ Vopiscusin Aurel. c 27. 
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_ was overtaken in her flight, in attempting to 
pass ‘the Euphrates, was reserved to grace 
the triumph at Rome. 

Zenobia, who. lived in a city, which, as 
well as Balbec, is said to have been built by 
Solomon, is stated to have been a convert to 
the Jewish faith *, and some even report 
that she had adopted Christianity. The 
writings of the Old and New ‘l'estament 
were circulated through ‘the Roman empire 
before the time of Longinus, and probably 
the latter as well as the former were known 
to him. eae s attention must-have been 
attracted not, only to the Gospel, but. to 
controversies concerning its doctrines, since 
she supported Paul of Samosata, the schis- 
matical bishop. of Antioch in his contumacy 
against the council by which he .was de- 
posed. 

Ina manuscript of the New Pesbaemal 
in the Vatican, there is a passage from Lon- 
‘ginus, containing alist of the greatest 
orators; and Paul of Tarsus is mentioned as 
** the chief supporter of an opinion not yet 
‘“¢ established.” Fabricius considers this as 


* 2 Chron vill. 4. 1 Kings xix. 18. Wood's Preface to 
Hudson's Longinus. : 
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inserted by some Christian, but assigns no 
reason for his opinion*. Porphyry, who 
was a disciple of Longinus, was instructed 
by Origen. . | | 

Longinus composed many works which 
have perished, excepting some fragments pre- 
served by Porpbyry and Eusebius, and his 
well known work on the sublime. This latter 
is imperfect, though what remains of it is 
highly interesting. In it he speaks of Moses, 
and draws an example of tie sublime from 
‘the book of Genesis which has attracted 
much attention. “ ‘fhe Jewish legislator,” | 
says he, ‘‘ no ordinary person, having con- 
‘* ceived a just opinion of the power of God,” 
has nobly expressed it in the beginning of 
his laws, “ and God said,” what ?—* Let 
“ there be light; and there was light Wg 
«© Tet there be earth ; and there was earth.” 
Huet and Le Clerc professed themselves 
unable to discover the sublimity of the pas- 
sage; Boileau, however, did justice to it. 
The impression consists not so much in the © 
words as in the sense, which expresses the 
omnipotence of the Supreme Being. The 


* Fabric, Biblioth. Gree. 
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sublime, as the Longinus of modefn times * 
has observed is always some modification of 
power. ‘The representation of Moses is the 

more striking, however, from the simplicity 
' of the language employed, and it has been 
well remarked, that if it be compared with 
the description of the creation given from the’ 
sacred account by Josephus, in his own lan- 
guage, we shall soon be sensible of the dif- 
ference between the two representations, in 
point of sublimity. 


* See Burke on the sublime and beautiful, § 5, and Lon, 
gin. edit. Jacob Tolli, Note in § 9. p. 62, 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


“Flavius Claudius Julianus. 


JuLitan was educated in the principles 
of Christianity. He imbibed, however, some 
early prejudices against its institutions, and 
being seduced by the Heathen philosophers 
and priests, particularly at Athens*, he se- 
cretly abjured the faith, but continued for 
gome time externally to professit-~. Having 
been flattered with the hope of succeeding 
to the imperial throne, and been engaged in 
ambitious designs against Constantius, who 
had given him his sister in marriage, and en- 
‘trusted him with the command of his armies, 
he became strengthened in lis attachment to 


* Theodoret. Hist. |. iii. c. 3. Inthe reign of Valentinian, 
the Athenians petitioned for the restoration of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

+ Fabric, de Julian. Libanius Panegyr. et Tillemont, t. 4. 
Hist. Imp. 917, Ammian, Marcel. ]. xx, c. 3, 1 xxi. ¢ 1. 
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the Gentile worship, from its opposition té, 
the sentiments of the Emperor. 

On obtaining the sole possession of the 
throne, A. D. 361, he declared openly in 
favour of Heathenism, and began to mani- 
fest great hatred against the Christians, but 
was prevented partly by policy, and partly by 
the general mildness of his character, from ex- 
ercising towards them those measures of ex- 
treme and sanguinary persecution, which, as 
he observed, promoted, when employed ‘by 
others, the cause of the Gospel, and which 
éxcited his admiration and envy of the for- 
tiiude of its martyrs *. | 

Ina clandestine spirit of intolerance, 
however, excited upon this occasion, he 
connived. at the inhumanity of the gover- 
nors of the provinces, and derided the coms 
plaints of the Christians whom he spoiled, 
observing, with insulting mockery, that by 
rendering them poor, he promoted their re- 
ception into heaven}. He boasted, that 
he had excited the cities in the neighbour- 
hood of Antioch, to overturn the temples of 
the martyrs, which he stiles the sepulchres 


* Epist. xlii. and lil. Baron. A. D. 362. Theodoret.’ 1. iii. 
iv. et Augustin. de civit. dei. 18—-82. | Secrat. 1. iti, e. 12. 


+ Epist. xliit, royos 7, p. 224, Edit. Spanheim Lips. 1696. 
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of the atheists *, conducting himself towards 
them in a manner which shews that he- had 
little claim to the character of generosity, 
which has been ascribed to him by Shaftes- 
bury +, and other writers. 

By depriving the Christian priesthood of 
the privileges which they claimed of exemp- 
tion from the civil power, and by reprehend- 
ing the dissentions of party zeal, he did real 
service to the cause of religion, while he 
maintained the just rights of the temporal 
authority. He offended, however, as much 
against all rules of good government, as 
against all principles of true philosophy, 
when, upon observing that the Christians, 
who had made any progress in human. learn= 
ing, employed it with great success in re- 
_futing the errors of the Heathens, ‘ piercing 
« them as it were by their own pens,” he 
forbad rhetorical and grammatical instructors 
from teaching in the schools, unless they 
would worship the deities which were pub- 
lacly reverenced ; thus interdicting the cul- 
_ tivation of literature, except under Heathen 
institutions, and alledging the pretence, that 


* Misopog. ap. Julian Oper. p. $27. Edit. Spanbem. Lips. 
4696. 

+ See Characteristics, vol. ili. c. 2. 

VOL, if. U 
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it was absurd that those, who explained 
Homer and other ancient writers should be 
permitted to dishonour the gods, which those 
writers revered *. | | 

Having relapsed into the almost exploded 
fullies of Heathenism, Julian indeed, became 
the slave of the most abject and degrading 
superstition, and directed all his efforts to 
the restoration of the declining cause of 
idolatry, renewing, with the blindest zeal, 
the practice of divination, and himself m- 
specting the sacrifices. The imperial power 
however, and the eminent talents which he 
exerted, during the short time that he was 
permitted by Providence to reign, served 
but to illustrate the impotency of Heathen 
rage, and to call forth the proofs of a Divine 
interference in support of the Gospel. 

. Having in the desire of military fame, pro- 
jected a war against the Persians, he made 
great preparations for the expedition amidst 
“the murmurs of his subjects. In order to 
propitiate the Heathen Deities, he loaded 
their altars with hecatombs and rare victims, 
procured by sea and land. The effect was 
only to corrupt the discipline of his army, the 
soldiers being excited to excess by a partici- 
pation of the sacrifices lavishly distributed 


* Epist. xlii, p. 423. Edit. Spanhem. 
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among them*. Having wearied the oraclesand 
attempted to open again the fatidical sources 
of the Castalian spring which had been closed 
by Adrian, and having at length obtained fa- 
vourable auspices on Mount Casius +, he car- 
ried devastation into Assyria, but having after 
some vicissitudes of fortune received a mortal 
wound in an engagement with the Persians, 
he expired in the 32d. year of his age, having 
only reigned one year and eight months. 
Libanius unjustly intimates that he was insi- 
diously killed by the Christians in the action f. 

The character of Julian forms a striking 
‘contrast to that of M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
In the former we see the force of truth vainly 
struggling with and “being foolishness” to 
one who was imbued with the prejudices of 
the Greek philosophy: in‘the latter we per- 
ceive the influence of Divine grae operating 
on the humble mind, and “ made unto it 
wisdom and righteousness §.” 

The works of Julian display considerable 
genius, and an intimate acquaintance with 


* Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxii. c. 12. Edit. Gronov. 


1693. — 

+ Ibid. lib. xxii.c. 14. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. v..c. 22. 

t Vide Orat. Libanii de ulsciscendd Juliani nece. Gregor. 
Nazianz. Orat. xi. in Julian; et Zonaras Annals xiii. N. 13. 
Ammian. Marcell. 1.25. c. 3. — 

§ 1 Cor. 1, 18—31. 
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the best productions of antiquity ; they con- 
sist of panegyrical orations and discourses. re- 
lating to the character and acts of Censtan- 
tius and his Empress Eusebia, and. of the 
deities and philosophical. sects of his time ; 
together with some epistles, and two other 
works, the one entitled Cesars, being a sa- 
tirital review of the characters of the pre- 
ceding imperors; the other Misopogon, in 
which he reflects upon the inhabitants of 
Antioch for having thwarted his views and 
ridiculed his person. The Emperor often 
forgot his dignity in his puerile boasts and 
sarcastic style, and excited a spirit of reta- 
liation and derision which he keenly felt *. 
He seems every where eager to express his 
zeal for Paganism, and his aversion to the 
Jewish, as well as to the Christian dispen- 
sation. Whatever respect indeed, he may 
occasionally profess for Moses and for the 
‘Prophets, it seems to have been uttered 


* The inhabitants of Antioch had shewn their dislike to 
Julian by publishing an enigmatical device, which expressed 
that. X. and K. by which was meant Christ and Constantius, 
had never injured the city. They also stigmatized the 
_ Emperor. by the title of Victimarius, Ammianus intimates 
that cincumstances alone compelled him to stifle his resent- 
-ment. It was fortunate for Antioch that he did not return 


from Persia. Misopogon. p. 357, and -Amm, Mauna: 
Yib. xxii. c. 14. p, 256, et notas. y 
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without any jast apprehension of the naturé 
and design of their institutions and precepts, 
or of the connection which subsisted between 
the two covenants. 

The testimonies, however, in confirmation 
of truth, whicii it has pleased God to manifest 
by the writings and conduct of this, its ‘de- 
termined adversary, are considerables ‘The 
principles, in which he had been early in- 
structed, retained some influence on his 
mind; and hence, amidst the illusions of his 
mystical theology, are interspersed some ob- 
servations of religious and moral importance, 
and some remnants of revealed knowledge. 
Thus he speaks of the “ Creator” being 
«© the common Father and King,’ and of 
“ the excellency of the Divine nature *,” 
which he represents as«* rejoicing in the 
pure minds of pious men +,” and * as hold- 
ing out great hopes after death, in which 
they should have confidence {.” 

Many passages may be discovered, in the 
extracts from his works preserved by S. 
Cyril, which however intended, bear suffrage 
to the Jewish dispensation. He speaks of 
Moses and the Prophets, and other persons 

* Cyril. Cont. Jul. 115. lib. iv. and v. 


+ Aoy. Vill. 
$ Fragment Orat. p. 298. et Spanh, Preef, 


/ 204. 


among the Jews, as being inspired * ; and he 
observes, that men omitted in his time to 
bring sacnificasl to the altars, because fire did 
not descend from heaven, as in the days of 
Moses, to consume the victims}. But not- 
withstanding these passages, aad though he 
assured the Jews, before his departure from 
Persia, that he would protect them, and join 
in'their worship, it is probable that he was 
actuated in these professions, only by views 
of engaging them to unite in the project of 
rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. He 
may have regarded them with some favour 
on account of their custom of offering up 
sacrifices, and he certainly conspired with 
them in their hatred of the Christians ; but 
he did not entertain any real respect for 
them, or just reverence for their sacred 
books; he expressly objects, indeed, to the 
election of the Jewish nation by God, con- 
sidering them as inferior to other people ts 
-and he derides the accounts of the creation, 
of the fall, and of.the confusion of tongues ; 
he detracts also from the excellency of the 
precepts of the law §. 

There are many passages which tend to 
substantiate accounts in the New Testament. 

* Cyril. Cont. Jul. 1.6. et 10. 


+ Ibid. 1. x. ad Cyprian. Tert: 1. ix. 
} Cyril. L. 5. § L. 8+10. 
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He cites the four Evangelists by name, and 
the Acts of the Apostles, without any inti- 
mation against their authenticity, though he 
remarks on the difference between the ge- 
nealogies of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and 
objects to the application of some of the 
prophecies, particularly of that in the second 
chapter of St. Matthew “ out of Egypt have 
<I called my Son.’ Cyril states him, to 
have erroneously asserted that St. John alone 
of the disciples m speaking of Jesus, “ who 
subjected spirits, walked. upon the sea, and 
drove out demons,” represented him as “ hav- 
ing made the heaven and the earth*.” He al- 
ludes to the enrolment under Cyrenius, men- 
tioned by St. Luke, and to the conversion of 
Cornelius, and of Sergius Paulus. He speaks 
of St. Peter’s vision, and of the circular let- 
ter sent by the Apostles, of which there is 
an account in the Acts, and he shews an 
acquaintance with the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, since he admits that man had not any 
power of washing out his depravity, but that 
God found a purification by means of a 
body t; he, however, artfully represents the 
ablution imparted by Baptism, as holding out 
encouragement to sinners §. 


* Cyril. |. vi. p. 213. : + Acts xv. 


t Aoy. i. p. 39. § Cesares, p. 336. 
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Tn speaking of Christ and his disciples, itt 
the following * passage quoted and exposed 
by Cyril, be betrays the blindaess of his pre- 
cae 

‘ Bat Jesus,” says he, addressing aa 
Christians, “ having gained over a few of 
*< the worst among you, has been esteemed 
“« for about three hundred years, not having 
* performed during the time that he lived 
* with you, any action worthy of. record, 
“ unless it should be thought a great work 
“ to cure the lame, and the blind, and to 
* adjure damoniacs in the villages of Beth- 
** saida and Bethany.” 

In his epistles he pays a tribute to the vir- 
tue of the Galileeans, stating that they sup- 
ported not only their own people, but the 
heathens; and he attempted to reform the 
pagan priesthood by recommending the ob- 
servance of those restraints which the Chris- 
tians practised. He endeavoured to effect 
the establishment of hospitals and monas- 
_teries, in imitation of their institutions, cele- 
brating their humanity to. strangers, their 
beneficence to the poor, their care of the 
sepulture of the dead,’ and the general 
sanctity of their manners-}; admitting, like- 

* Cyril. cont. Julian. lib. vi. p. 191. Edit. Spanhem, 
Lips. 1696. 


+ Epist. xlix. ad Arsacium. Fragment. Orat. vel Epist. 
p- 305. Epist. xlix. p. 429. Apol. c. xxxix. Chronol, p. 41. 
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wise the extent of their success against the 
heathen system*, aud the great persecu- 
tions which they had suffered under his pre- 
decessor --. . 
~~ Julian in his vain attempt to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem, in order to bring dis- 
credit on the predictions of the Jewish Pro- 
phets, and of our Saviour, only afforded oc- 
casion for an illustrious display of the 
miraculous interposition of God, who frus=. 
trated his long concerted and vigorous ex- 
ertions, by eruptions of fire and other por- 
tentous circumstances, the evidence of which 
is supported by Heathen and Christian tes- 
timonies, as detailed with much learning by 
Warburton ; who observes, that the attempt 
and failure of Julian are involved in one 
issue, and that to doubt of the attempt 
would be to subvert the foundations of ha- 
man credit, and that we might as well dis- 
pote whether Cesar was assaulted in. the 
senate. 

The fact is attested, not only by Heathen} 
and Jewish § writers, but it appears. to 
be confirmed in a fragment of an oration 


* Epist. vil. p. 376. + Epist. lil. p. 435. 
t Ammianus Marcellinus. 
§ R. Gedaliah ben Joseph, Hichija Schelschelah Hakkab- 


bala. Rab. D. Gans. ap: Wagens, p. 23). 
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or epistle of Julian himself, composed at An- 
tioch, and published by Petavius, in which 
the Emperor seems covertly to allude to the 
circumstances which had frustrated his. de- 
sign, attempting to disparage the Jewish 
Prophets, or writers, as ‘men who mistook 
** the ethereal splendour (of heaven) for an 
‘¢ impure terrestrial fire, and who stark blind 
‘6 to all nature, working round: them, roared 
“out with frantic vehemence, ‘ fear and 
‘© tremble, ye inhabitants of the earth, fire, 
“ lightning, the sword darts death, and all 
“ the frightful words that express that one 
‘¢ destructive property of fire. But of these 
‘“¢ things,” continues he, “it is more expe- 
«‘ dient to speak in private, where we may 
‘¢ shew how much inferior these masters of 
‘¢ wisdom, who pretend to be sent from 
«© God, are to our poets *.” 

Warburton intimates, that this miraculous 
event was predicted by Isaiah, in a passage 
which must be allowed to be strikingly de- 
scriptive of: its circumstances, and which 
immediately follows a prophecy, generally — 
admitted to relate to the destruction of 
-Jerusalem by Titus t. ‘ Thou shalt be visited 

* Warburton’s Julian, book i. p. 76. Juliani. Opera. Ed, 
Spanhem. p. 295. 


+ Ch. xxix. 6. vide also Ammianus Marcellinus, Socrates, 
Sozomen, &e. { Ch, xxix. 3—5. 
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‘ of the Lord of Hosts,” says the Prophet, 
‘ with thunder and with earthquake, and 
“‘ sreat noise, with storm and tempest, and 
‘ the flame of devouring fire.” 

Lardner, though he admits that Julian 
designed to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 
seems to doubt, whether he had commenced, 
or actually directed the attempt, and _ refers 
-to a letter of the emperor to the community 
of the Jews, in which he promises, that on 
his return from the Persian war, he would re- 
build the holy city*. The learned writer ob- 
serves, that whether it were owing to mira- 
culous interpositions, or to the circumstances 
of Julian’s affairs, and to his defeat and 
death, that his design was never accomplished, 
the over-ruling providence of God ought to 
be acknowledged in the event; and the ar- 
gument for the truth of the Christian religion, 
taken, from the fulfilment of our Saviour's 
predictions, in the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the overthrow of the Jewish people, and their 
continued dispersion, remains in allits force +. 

The Jews had endeavoured to rebuild the 
temple in the reigns of Adrian and Constan- 
tine, “ reasons of state,” says Warburton, 
‘“‘ defeated the first, and of religion the se- 
cond attempt.” 


* Epist. xxv. p. 396. 
+ Lardner, test. ch. 46. 
; ’ 
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CHAP, XXXVII. 


Pallas. 





THERE are some scatteréd memorials of 
Grecian literature, which have been handed 
down under the names of obscure writers 
of uncertain date, and which exhibit an ap- 
parent imitation of passages in. Scripture, 
The following epigram may be mentioned as 
a specimen; it goes under the name of 
Pallas, and seems to express a sentiment very 
similar to the fine reflection in Job *, but not 
equalling it in its solemn conclusion. 


Das exeCnv yupvos, youros 0 dao yainy aarenar 
Kas 1 warny wox 8a, yorrvov dgay To réA0S. 


_ It is thus translated in Carcani’s collectio 


Ma 
published at Naples. 1738. 


* Job i. 2], 
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Son nella terra ignudo entrato, e ignudo 
Solo terra n’andrd, dunque all, invano 
Di che m/affanno, ignudo il fin vedendo. 
A Raccolta di Vari. Epigram. 


‘There are passages also which may serve 
to illustrate the superiority of sacred instruc- 
tions over those of heathen morality. So- 
lomon commands us to ‘* cast our bread upon 
the water,” that is to scatter it where there 
is no hope of return, and assures us that 
we ‘* shall find it aftér many days.” The 
learned Jubb has produced from ‘Theognis* 
and Phocylides- passages in whieh it is 
said, that ‘‘ to do good to unworthy and un- 
grateful persons 1s the same as to sow the 
ocean ;” thus inverting, as Lowth has ob- 
served, the precept of the inspired writer, 
and exemplifying the Apophthegm : 


Ista homines dicas, hoc posuisse Deum f. 


* Theog. yur. v. 105. 
+ Phocyl. v. 142. ; 
' t See Eccles, xi. 1. and Lowth, Prelect. x. p. 121, 
2 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 


Preface to the Latin Classics. 





Bor little of science can be supposed to 
have prevailed at Rome in the earlier periods 
of the republic. A love of military glory 
occupied the attention of a people struggling 
with difficulties, and engaged in perpetual 
warfare. In the interval of repose enjoyed 
by Numa, he instituted or regulated an 
order of priesthood, to which was entrusted 
the care of the public annals, and which re- 
corded the oracular instructions by which the 
councils of the state were guided *. These 
_ and some songs of triumph -~—some sketches 
of fable—some effusions of untutored elo- 
quence which expressed in unaffected lan-) 
guage the feelings of a brave and generous 
people, composed the chief memorials of the 


* Dionys. Halicar. Edit. Oxon. lib, ii. 673. p. 197. 
+ Spence’s Polymetis. Dial. ii. 
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time. These productions, probably, were 
for the greater part.-destroyed when the 
city was taken by the Gauls, A. U.C. 360 *. 

A taste for literature and philosophy seems 
to have been first introduced from Greece. 
Livius Andronicus and Ennius began to 
promote attention to them about 510 years 
after the building of Rome, and about the 
same time L. Fabius Pictor and L. Cincius 
Alimentus wrote histories of the Roman 
affairs in Greek. Little, however, of what 
was really valuable has been preserved +; 
and though volumes of obsolete poetry re- 
mained till the time of Augustus, nothing 
was found in them of sufficient authority to 
establish any standard of language. The 
Latin, used under the regal government, 
and earlier periods of the consular power, was 
scarcely understood in the time of Cicero ; 
and the changes and fluctuations, which took 
place when a taste for learning began to pre- 
vail, were so considerable, that the style em- 
ployed two centuries before the Augustan 


* Livii Historia, lib. vii. § 2, et Voss. de Histor. Latin. 
lib. i. 

+ Livy, lib. vii, c. 3. lib. xxi c. 38. Sueton. August. 
Macrob. 
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age, would at this time be scarcely intelligi- 
ble, if we may judge from ancient inscrip- 
tions, which commentators have with dif_i- 
culty explained *. 

Literature, however, under the eager en- 
couragement which it received, advanced ra- 
pidly to perfection. 

By the appointment of Providence, the 
Augustan age, which was contemporary with 
that of Christ, was distinguished by an ex- 
traordinary constellation of writers, not only 
of orators, of poets, and of philosophers, 
(who, while they displayed the highest at- 
-tainments of human reason, contributed to 
render the triumph of Christianity more 
conspicuous and honourable,) but likewise of 
historians, who recorded almost every cir- 
cumstance which is calculated to illustrate 
the difficulties with which it had to contend. 
There can be little doubt that the remains of 
Pagan antiquity have been preserved by di- 
rection of God, with especial regard to a.con- 
firmation of the documents of Revelation : 
and every transcript of the history, institu- 
tions, customs, and opinions of former times, 
which has been transmitted to Us, seems to 


* Walton’s Prolegom, 
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afford some tribute to a cause in which the 
interests of the world and the welfare of man- 
kind are deeply concerned. Heathen tes- 
timonies, in support of the claims of re- 
ligion, appear to multiply towards the time 
at which the Gospel was promulgated, and 
when the diffusion of its light generally 
mingled with the discoveries of haman know- 
ledge. Important memorials, which afford 
abundant evidence, exist in works familiar 
and accessible to all; and it is necessary only 
to exercise restraint in selecting those which 
are most entitled to attention, or which best 
concur with the design of the present work. 


VoL, II. D4 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


Marcus Porcius Cate. 





Iw the time of Cicero, no Latin work in 
prose, worthy to be read, could be found 
more ancient than the writings of Marcus 
Porcivs Cato. This eminent mam was born 
A. U.C. 530, that is 223 years before Christ. 
In the intervals of his public employments, 
particularly in his declining years, after 
great military services, he devoted himself to 
literature, and derived instruction iv Greek 
learning from Ennius*, who seems to have 
been born at Redit, in Calabria, about 16 
years before Cato, and to have been brought 
by bim to Rome. | 

Some historical and mitary works, and 
some orations of Cato have perished}. A 


* Aurelius Victor, c. 47. Cicero Cato Major, c.i. Cornel. 
Nepos Vit. Cato, 1. i, et de Hlust. Grammat. 1. i, Some 
fragments of Ennius were collected by the Stephens’s, and 
published by Hieron Columna at Naples, in 1590. 

}+ Plin, 29, i. Voss. de Hist. Latin. 1. Quintil. 12. ili. 
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production upon agriculture alone remains 
entire. In it he details the economy and ma- 
nagement of a farm, but carries the spirit. of 
parsimony to such a degree of rigour, as must 
offend the feelings of every Christian reader, 
since he recommends that the servant worn 
out by age and disease should be sold; Plu- 
tarch, whose humanity was possibly improved 
by the spirit which was generally diffused by 
the promulgation of the Gospel, justly re- 
probates the harsh instruction and conduct 
of Cato; and Pliny and Seneca give very dif- 
ferent lessons *. 

A few doubtful fragments j-, under the 
authority of Cato, are still extant. The 
moral distiches, which go under his name, 
and which have often been considered as 
ancient productions, appear to have been 
composed by some Christian writer, and as 
some suppose, in a barbarous age. _ 'l'hey 
contain passages borrowed from Ecclesiastes, 
if not from the Gospel +. Scaliger seems 
inclined to ascribe them to Ausonius, who 
was converted to Christianity, but con- 


* Plin. lib. viii, epist.16. Sen. de Benef. lib. iii. c, 18> 
28. See also Job xxxi.13. Juvenal Sat. 6, L. 217. 

+ Servius ad Georgic. L. 2. 

t Vide First Distich, - 
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508 
ceives that they betray some vestiges of 
heathen error—an opinion which Boxhorh 
aisputes *, 
‘The son of Cato published some commen- 
taries on the civil law, and his grandson. 
‘some orations +}. 


* Question. Roman. 
+ Aulus Gellius, lib. xiii. c. 19. 
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CHAP. XL. 
Publius Accius Pree 


Tux dramatic writers were probably 
among the authors who first attracted the 
attention of Rome. Scenic representations 
originated in Etruria, in rustic songs modu- 
lated by simple instruments, which were after- 
wards changed into fescennine satires, and 
artificial dialogues*, Livius Andronicus .is 
said to have attempted the first regular fable 
or argument of a drama. It appeared 
A. U.C. 514, and was considered by Cicero 
as not deserving to-be read +. 

Livius was followed by Nevius t and by 
Ennius, who translated some Greek plays, 
These, and other writers, of whom some me- 


* Valerius Maxim. lib. ii, c. 4, § 1.4. 6. and Horat, lib. ii. 
epist.i. 1. 154, 

+ De clar. orat. § 71. 

¢ Vossius de Hist. Lat, lib, i, c, 2. and Cicero in Brut, § 13. 
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morials are preserved, flourished before Plau- 
tus, and laid the foundation of the drama, 
which afterwards was cultivated with great 
ardour at Rome, and which was combined 
with theatric decorations. Livy describes 
them as imposing an expence scarcely to be 
borne even by opulent nations, they were 
regarded however. as religious institutions, 
necessary to please and city the gods, and 
beneficial to the instruction of men * 

Plautus lived about the iSmeRY on of the 
‘second Punic war, when the Romans began 
to enjoy some respite. He was a native 
‘of Sarsina, a town of Umbria, of low birth 
and humble circumstances, deriving support 
from his industry, as well as from his ta- 
lents. His death is placed about the year of 
Rome 570, that is 183 years before the 
Christian era. 

‘One hundred and thirty plays, said to he 
composed by Plautus, were car ried about in 

the time of Varro, of which that writer con- 
sidered twenty-one as genuine +, and of 
these, twenty still remain. They were fa- 
vourably received at the time at which they 


* Livy, lib, vii. § 2. 
+ Aulus Gellius, Noct. Abe lib. iii. ¢ 3. 
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were produced, and in which Cato lived, 
and they afford therefore a specimen of what 
that eminent man, when censor, ‘* did not 
s¢ disdain to hear.” Cicero seems to speak 
in commendation of the wit and pleasantry 
with which they abound*, as polite and 
ingenious; but Horace, with more re- 
fined taste, thought that the humour of 
Plautus was too patiently endured by his 
rude forefathers}: it is certainly not always 
such as strict judgment can approve. ‘The 
plays, however, maintained their reputation 
on the stage for a long time, and were per-~ 
formed even in the reign of Dioclesian. 
‘They are sometimes pleasing and simple in 
their contrivance, but often of a low and in- 
delicate cast, adapted to the vulgar classes 
of society ; and though written with a purity 
of Latin, which is particularly commended 
by Varro, they must be allowed to have a 
tendency to vitiate the taste, if not to weaken 
the impressions of virtue. 

There are, however, passages in these 
plays favourable to morality. In the Perse 
it is observed, that Athens would be well 


* De Officiis, lib. i, § 29, 
+ Art. Poet. 1, 270. 
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fortified, if perfidy, peculation, avarice, am- 
bition, slander, injury, idleness, and other 
vices were banished, and that unless these 
were driven out, no fortifications would avail. 
‘¢ Flac nisi inde aberunt, centuplex murus 
‘“‘ rebus servandis parum est *.” 

Various passions, also, are often well ex- 
posed, and some sketches of character are 
drawn, which have been happily imitated 
in modern times. It is known that Joseph 
Bermeister framed a sacred drama after the 
model of the Asinaria, on the argument of 
Saul’s requiring a bloody dowry of David, 
to be obtained from the Philistines, for the 
possession of his daughter Michal}: and 
that Moliere borrowed his character of the 
Miser from the Euclio of the Aulularia. 

The representations, which Plautus gives 
of the Deities worshipped by the vulgar in 
his time, sufficiently prove {, that it was not 
deemed inconsistent with the popular theo- | 
_ logy to describe them as subject to those 
frailties and vices which attach a disgrace 
on the human character. In the PF nils 


* Act 4. Scene 4. 
+ 1 Sam. Ril. 95. 
+ Aul. Gell, iti. 3, 
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tryon, Jupiter is introduced as exerting his 
divine power for the purposes of effecting 
the most flagrant crimes: and in the Car- 
thaginian, Lycus professes to have defrauded 
Venus of a sacrifice, upon being informed 
by the priest that the entrails consulted 
_were not auspicious to his profligate designs, 
avowing his determination to make the gods 
and goddesses more moderate in their ex- 
pectations, 

Varro, however, appears to have con- 
sidered the theology of the stage as pecu- 
larly fabulous. The deities thereon repre- 
sented being designed, probably, as a kind 
of dramatic machinery, in which many cir- 
cumstances were feigned contrary to the real 
nature and dignity * ascribed to them. 

Plautus, in some instances, distinguished 
between Jupiter, and the other deities, and 
he clearly speaks of one God, who is charac- 
terized by the attribute of omniscience. 


“ Est profecto Deus, qui, que nos gerimus, auditque 
"et vider ra 


In the Rudens also he asserts the supre- 


* Vide Cudworth’s Intell. Syst. hook i. ¢, iv. 
+ Plaut. Capt. act 2.. scene 2. 
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macy of one sovereign and imperial Lord, by 
whom the subordinate Gods are appointed 
over the earth, to. examine the actions and 
manners of men, and to whom they report 
the recorded names of those who bear false 
testimony or who perjure themselves. 


«© Qui est Imperator Divam atque Hominum, Jupiter, 
Is nos per gentis alium alia disparat, 
Hominum qui facta, mores, pietatem et fidem, 
Noscamus.”- 





% Qui falsas lites falsis testimoniis 
Petunt, quique in jure abjurant pecuniam, 
Eorum referimus nomina exscripta ad Jovem *.” 


Upon these persons, the Deity again ex- 
ercises judgment, and causes the good to be 
registered anew in other tablets; but the 
wicked who think that they can appease him 
by gifts and victims, lose their labour and 
cost, since nothing is acceptable to him from 
perjured men. 
~ In -his * Penulus,” or * The Carthagi- 
nian,” Plautus introduces Hanno+, thus 
supplicating the supreme Jupiter. 

** O thou, who preservest and nourishest 
*‘ the race of men, by whom we exist, on 


* Prolog. in Rudentem. P. 336. Edit. Amstel. 
+ Pen. Act 5. scenes, 
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*¢ whom the hopes, the lives, of all men dé- 
© pend; Grant, implore thee, that this day 
&* may be prosperous to my affairs.” 

In the same play *, Hanno having ad- 
dressed the tutelary deities of the country of 
Calydon in tolia, (where he is represented 
to arrive as a stranger,) entreating them to 
favour the recovery of his two daughters, 
who had been taken away by pirates, after- 
wards}, in ap ejaculation, invokes the great 
Lord of heaven and earth by the name of 
Baal (Balsamen or Beelsamen). ‘The Car- 
thaginians were descended from the Pheni- 
cians, who worshipped Baal, and many of 
their distinguished men assumed the title of 
Baal, in addition to their names, as Hannibal 
the greatest lord, Asdrubal the mighty lord, 
and others {. 

It is remarkable, that the sixteen first 
verses of the fifth act of the Peenulus, con- 
taining the prayer addressed by Hanno to 
the tutelary deities, are written in the Punic 
language ; or as Bochart § maintains, the 
ten first are written in Punic, and the six last 


v 


* Poen. Act 5. scene 1. 

+ Act 5. scene 2. 

t Selden, Titles of Honour. Vol. iii. p. 933-950. 
§ Bochart Chanaan, |. 2. c. 6. 
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in Lybtan; both of which dialects the Car- 


thaginians used, and were thereby called 
“* Bilingues” and “ Bisulcilingue.” Bochart 
has expressed the first ten lines in Hebrew 
characters, (being as he conceives, in mean- 
ing the same as the six last) with a view to 
ascertain how far the Hebrew and Punic dia- 
lects corresponded with, or differed from, 
each other; and by this means he extracts 
the sense of the Punic, from the correspond- 
ing Hebrew words, sufficiently in agreement 
with that which Plautus himself has given of 
the same words. It should be observed, 
that the Punic words in Plautus were origi- 
nally written, according to the Commentators, 
without vowels, which afterwards were in-. 
serted by some officious copyists. If the 
ruins of Carthage should ever be explored, as 
they well deserve to be *, it is not impossible 
that some important memorials of the Punic 
language may be discovered. 


* Bochart Chanaan, lib, ii. c. 6. 
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Csi ul, 


Publius Terentius. 





Terence was born at Carthage, ten 
years after the conclusion of the second 
Punic war, 192 years before the birth of 
Christ, when the Romans enjoyed some lei- 
sure and repose. He was brought as a 
slave to Rome, but was soon liberated, and 
so distinguished himself as to be admitted 
to the friendship of Scipio and Lzlius, in 
whose houses he acquired that pure and po- 
lite style of familiar dialogue, for which he is 
justly admired. 

Five of the six plays of Terence which 
remain, are borrowed, as to their subject, 
from the Grecian stage. It will not be ex- 
pected that they afford much which bears 
any reference to the design of the present 
work. 

It has already been remarked, that the 
law which directed the nearest pf kin to 
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marry the widow of a deceased person, and 
which is represented by Terence to have 
prevailed at Athens, was probably derived 
from the Mosaic precept* upon this sub- 
ject, though the motive for the original ap- 
pointment of the law, bad an exclusive re- 
lation to the Jewish people, as intended to 
keep up the distinction of their tribes, with a 
view to the fulfilment of prophecy. 

There ate passages in ‘Terence, with re- 
spect to the superior efficacy of the prayers 
of good men +, and the futility of babbling 
repetitions t in the expression of gratitude 
towards the gods, which indicate right ap- 
prehensions of the attributes of the Divine 
nature, and in which the author derides a 
practice that is a subject of censure to the 
Sacred Writers. 

The Plays of Terence, composed with 
elaborate skill, on the designs of Menander, 
exhibit the characters of human life, and 
delineate the passions of men, with the most 
lively and pleasing expressions of nature. 


. * Deut. xxv. 3. 5. and the book of Ruth. 
+ Psalm Ixvi. 18. Ibid, xxxiv. 16. Isaiahi. 15. See 
also Grotius on John ix. 31. 


$ Heaut, Act 5. scene i. line 6. Grotius on Matt. vi. 7. 
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They contain sentiments of great beauty, 
and often interest the feelings by an amiable 
and benevolent turn of thought, they are 
written also with a native and playful plea- 
santry, expressed with a peculiar terse-. 
ness and purity of language. But however 
calculated to excite a correct taste, they 
have a dangerous tendency as to their moral 
effect ; free in general from indelicacy of 
expression, they are not free from impurity 
of subject, and veil great profligacy of con- 
duct under ingenious palliation and secular 
excuses, and it requires all. the rectitude 
and probity of the Christian principle, to 
correct the influence of those representa- 
tions which have a tendency to injure the 
mind, and to which it ought not to be fa- 
miliarized, especially before the judgment 
is matured. Luther is related, indeed, to. 
have read them twice in two montlis *, but 
as Grotius has observed, ‘‘ alia legimus in 
‘s his.pueri, alia viri {." 

A conviction that much prejudice would 
result from the use of them in the early 
periods of youth, led Hieronymus Freyerus 


* B. Faber. ad Synonym Terent. 
+ Morhosii Polyhist. 1. iii. ¢. 9. § 29. p. 665. 
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to publish his Colloquia Terentiana, with 
some extracts from Plautus and Phaedrus, 
free from exceptionable circumstances *. 
‘The same persuasion induced, at an earlier 
_ period, Cornelius Sconeus Gaudanus, who 
was a principal of a college at  Haerlem, to 
write his Terentius Christianus +, a work 
composed in imitation of the style of ‘l’e- 
rence, whose genius he had _ particularly 
studied, and which is free from many of the 
objections to which the classic plays are 
lable. ‘The author thus speaks of his pro- 
duction : 


“© Non hic amore demens adolescentulus 
Pudenda coram jactitabit crimina ; 
Nec fabulosus quispiam Deus, viri 
Mentitus formam, amantem fallet conjugem ; 
Nec servus argento emunget senem {.” 


The subjects of these plays are drawn 
from the sacred books, and from those of 
_ the Apocrypha, but the Plays are not written 
in the prophane and ludicrous style in which 
the personages and events of sacred history: 


* Hale, Saxon, 1714. 

+ Published at Cologne in 1604; see Rollin, Belles 
Lettres, vol. i, p. 199. 

t Pref, in Tobeeum, 
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were treated by dramatic writers a little 
before the period of the Reformation. Still, 
however, the tendency of even these pro- 
ductions is questionable, and the Patriarchs 
and Prophets of Scripture lose much of 
their original simplicity and dignity, when 
divested of their sacred character, and exhi- 
bited under the capricious and varying repre- 
sentations of modern taste. 


VOL. Ii. Y 
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CHAP. XLII. 
Titus Carus Lucretius. 


Lucretius appears to have been born 
of a distinguished family at Rome, A. U. 650, 
about one hundred years before the time of 
Christ. He is said to have been educated at 
Athens, under Zeno the Sidonian, and Phe- 
drus, both leaders of the Epicurean sect. He 
seems to have imbibed a spirit of infidelity 
which carried him far beyond the principles 
of Epicurus, and prompted him to dispute 
the Providence of God, and the immortality 
of the soul. He illustrated, however, the 
extravagance of his opinions, as well by the 
unhappy termination of his life, as by the 
fallacious arguments with which he endea- 
voured to propagate them, having put a 
period to his own existence, at the age of 
forty-three *, rushing prematurely, it has 


-* Euseb. et Prosper. Chron. 
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been observed, on that immortality which he 
“had unhappily treated with derision. 

Some represent Lucretius to have been in- 
sane, and Eusebius states that his poem was 
written during the lucid intervals of his dis- 
order, when, notwithstanding occasional de- 
rangement of intellect, he uttered the effu- 
sions of poetry with much animation, an 
account similar to what Thuanus gives of 
Tasso *. 

‘The work, though decorated with uncom- 
mondisplay of imagery, is founded ona ground 
of false and illusive argument. It exhibits 
an exposition of the system of Epicurus, with 
some principles of the Atomick philosophy, 
which had been previously promulgated - by 
Empedocles and Democritus, and which — 
were not inconsistent with a belief in the 
agency of a supreme Being, and the exist- 
ence of an eternal nature in the soul. 

The principles of Epicurus, which had 
been taught at Athens, above 280 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, were first introduced 
to the notice of the Romans by Cyneas, who 
accompanied Pyrrhus when he landed in 


* Qui insanabili in adolescentia furore correptus cum in 
Ferrariensi aula degeret. Thuani Hist. lib. cxiii. p. 503. 
Edit. Buckley. 
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Italy *, and who propounded them to Fa- 
bricius at an entertainment given to him as — 
ambassador from the Romans to Pyrrhus, 
A. U. 472. These principles were likely to 
take deep root in the luxurious city of Ta- 
rentum, where Pyrrhus had arrived as an 
ally, Fabricius on hearing them, ex- 
claimed, that he hoped they would be main- 
tained by him and the Samnites while they 
were at enmity with Rome. It was greatly 
to be regretted, that they should be incul- 
cated among the Romans, who at that time 
were worthy to be represented by Fabricius, 
and were distinguished for great virtues; this 
appeared upon an occasion mentioned by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who informs us, 
that about ten years before, an act of licen- 
tiousness, committed by C. Letorius Mercus, 
was resented as ‘an injury to the common- 
‘© wealth +; Mercus, though a man of birth 
and military character, being on that ac- 
- count condemned. to death by the general 
voice of the people. ‘The same spirit ap- 


* Plutarch. TTAPAA. TIYPPOX, vol. 2 p. 459. Edit. 
Tonson, 1723. 


+ Korres Adinnue tng mercer. 
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peared not long before in a similar instance 
recorded by the same historian *. 

As the stern virtues of the Romans relaxed 
on the full establishment of their prosperity, 
and the spirit of indulgence began to prevail, 
instructions favourable to a love of ease and 
pleasure, and tending to release men from 
the apprehensions of divine wrath, naturally 
gained ground}. Epicurus, though his opi- 
nions led to atheism, affected not to deny 
the existence of gods, but only the monarchy 
of the Supreme Being, and pretended to 
admit a multitude of eternal deities self- 
existing. Blindly affirming, that the nature 
of things was not created by a Divine mind, 
he refused to acknowledge the gods as crea- 
tors or governors of the world, representing, 
it should seem, that the composure and felt 
city of their indolent nature would be dis- 
turbed by attention to earthly concerns f. 

Epicurus attributed the formation of this 
material frame of things to a fortuitous com- 
bination of atoms, supposed to have existed 
from eternity, conceiving that ‘out of no- 


* Dion. Hal. excerpta quedam, vol. i. p. 709. Edit, 
Oxon. 

+ Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 1.122. Persii, Sat. iii. 1, 84. Plin, 
Nat. Hist. lib. xix. c. 4, 

¢ Lib. i. 1. 51—62, Cudworth, b. i. c. 3, 4. 
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“‘ thing, ‘nothing could be created.” Lu- 
cretius having adopted this vague and visi- 
onary theory, endeavoured to get rid of the 
belief in a great Creator, and original Mover 
of the world, by having recourse to secondary 
causes. As he lived at a time when the 
Greek philosophy had made but incon- 
siderable progress at Rome, he laboured to 
recommend his novel principles by variety of 
ornament, drawing his illustrations from 
every department of nature, and amusing the 
mind with allusions to various objects, and 
with arguments of analogy rather gb tina 
than real, 

Having combated the doctrines of Provi- 
dence, and of the immortality of the soul, 
Lucretius judged it necessary to soften the 
shock of his impiety by sentiments of moral 
impression, inculcating by tardy precept a 
subjection of passions which he had, by li- 
centious poetry, inflamed ; and exhorting to 
_a contempt of death, after having derided 
the hope of a future state of reward, 
Having in the Spirit of a vain and _pre- 
sumptuous writer, ascribed the origin of 
‘things to the operation of natural causes, 
and pretended to account for the existence, 
production, and renewal of bodies by a me- 
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chanical. process, without admitting the ope- 
ration of any agent to direct them, he exults, 
as if he had liberated the mind from a slavish 
fear; and boasts, of having triumphed over 
religion, which, as it implied the superstitions 
of the Heathen world, he might. justly 
describe as having been the cause of many 
wicked and atrocious actions, affording ano- 
ther confession to the deficiency of every 
system which had been reverenced . before 
the publication of the Gospel. 

Lucretius, however, seems constrained to 
bear some testimonies to truth, he admits 
the recent formation of the world *, and its 
future destruction in one day. He de- 
picts the chaotic state of all things at the 
first t, and. details the order in which every 
thing was produced from the earth, agree- 
ably upon the whole, to the Mosaic ac- 
count §.. He allows, inconsistently with the 
general course of his argument in the third. 
book, the origin of man from the ground, 
made fruitful by a celestial parent ; the 
restoration of his material part to the earth, 


* Lib. v. 1, 331—380. 

+ Lib. v. 1. 96. 

} Lib. v. 1. 433, et seq. 

§ Lib. v. 1. 450, et seq. 781. compare with Gen. i. 
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from whence it sprung, and of his. etherial 
part. to the heavens; considering death as 
the dissolution, and not the annihilation of 
man *, and representing the mind as ardent 
to soar into the regions of infinite space}. 
He speaks of an original state of things, in 
which piety prevailed, and the earth brought 
forth spontaneously that produce, which it 
now scarcely yields to labour}, bearing 
thorns, and to be subdued viele difficulty, 
describing what might seem to refer to the 
operation of the curse pronounced at the 
Fall§. He. points out the proofs of an in- 
nate corruption of human nature, appearing 
in men who, ‘ notwithstanding they possess 
“f every thing necessary for their support and 
“* security, though they abound in riches, in 
“honours, and in reputation, and behold their 
“children distinguished, yet still are full of 
‘anxiety, and their minds are disposedto 
“complain; so that it is evident that some 
“inherent evil has affected the very nature of 
‘man, and that every thing conferred upon 
‘him is corrupted by some inward vice, and 


* Lib. ii. 1. 990, et seq. 

+ Lib. ii. 1. 1045, et seq. 

} Lib. ii. 1. 1156, et sequen. ad. fins 
§ Lib. v. 1. 207, and Gen. iii, 17. — 
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** therefore as in a vessel injured by a secret 
*< fissure, or tainted by some infection, every 
*‘ thing insensibly flows away or is spoilt *.” 
He mentions the longevity of man}, in the 
early ages of the world; and alludes to the 
deluge}, and to a destruction of. men by 
fire §. He confesses that men in his time 
were every where wandering in quest of the 
way of life, in darkness and danger ||, form- 
ing false judgments of things, like children, 
whom their fancies terrify in the night (, 
These suffrages are the more remarkable, as 
being found in a work strongly characterized 
by hostility to all religion. 

The vanity and danger of indulging a 
spirit of infidelity have been shewn in the 
fate of Lucretius: and it is not undeserving 
of remark, that Creech, the translator of 
Lucretius, terminated also his life at an early 
period by suicide. It does not, indeed, ap- 
pear that he had adopted any principles of 
materialism, and he often exposes the falla- 


* Lib. vi. 1. 9—22. See also lib. v. 1, 1122-3, and Ho- 
race’s Epist. ii. 1. 13—16. 

+ Lib. v. 1.929. 

t Lib.v. 1. 342—396—416. 

§ Lib. v. 1. 395. 397. and Gen, xix. 24. 

|} Lib. ii. 1. 10--16, 1 Lib. ii. 1. 54, 
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cious arguments which he contributed to 
circulate: but it is not improbable that a 
prejudicial effect was produced by the false 
notions of the poet on the mind of the tran- 
slator, naturally disposed as it was, to a sul- 
len conceit and impatience of controul: 
he confesses indeed to have dwelt with un- 
becoming pleasure on the wanton descrip+ 
tions of Lucretius. Certain it is, that by 
publishing his. translation at a period when 
the nation was just awakened from the ef- 
fects of the fanatical spirit, by which it had 
been hurried into the most mischievous ex- 
cesses, and when it was disposed to follow 
the corrupt and superficial men who presided 
over the literature and society of the time, 
into all the delusions of error, he contributed 
to support the cause of infidelity. There 
can be little doubt that many caught eagerly 
at the absurd principles of the Epicurean 
philosophy, agreeable as they were to some 
theories propagated by Descartes and other 
foreign writers; and hence it was that his 
translation, tedious and insipid as it often is, 
was extolled as a work of considerable 
genius, and the author flattered far beyond 
his pretensions to praise. 

The extravagant theory of Lincsaes, 
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however animated by the spirit of the ori- 
ginal poetry, was incapable of bearing critical 
examination. Many writers in this and 
other countries have. refuted its fallacies, as 
Cardinal de Polignac, Thomas Cave, and 
others; among whom Henry More * and 
Richard Blackmore should be particularly 
mentioned, the former for his work on the 
Immortality of the Soul; and the latter for 
his Poem on the Creation, which is now too 
much neglected, though it justly obtained 
the praise of Addison ; and likewise of John- 
son, who seems to assent to the testimony 
of Dennis, when he describes it as *¢ a philo- 
** sophical poem which has equalled that of 
* Lucretius in the beauty of its versification, 
* and: infinitely surpassed it in the solidity 
“* and strength of its reasoning.” 


* Cambridge, 1647. 
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CHAP. XLIII. 


Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
eee 


Cicero, if contemplated as an orator, a 
statesman, and a philosopher, must. be _re- 
garded as the most accomplished character in 
the annals of Rome. He flourished at a 
period when every distinction which he dis- 
played was heightened by competition with 
men of considerable eminence; and while 
his eloquence rivalled that of Greece, at its 
most illustrious periods, and his political ta- 
_ lents defended the safety and liberties of his 
country, he found leisure to cultivate litera- 
ture and philosophy to an extent far beyond 
what his contemporaries had effected, and 
has interested all ages by the description of 
the retreats in which he enjoyed the leisure 
and repose of domestic and social life. 

Cicero was considered as having alone 
manifested a greatness correspondent to the 
dignity of the Roman empire. He was born 
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at Arpinum, in the 647th year of Rome, 
106 years before Christ. He is by some 
described as having derived his descent from 
a noble and even royal ancestry * among the 
Volsci, whilst others represent him to have 
been born of a family of equestrian rank at 
Rome. He appears to have studied under 
Molo at Rome and at Rhodes, and under 
other eminent men at Athens and in 
Asia, conversing with the leaders of the 
chief sects. At Athens he was initiated into 
the Eleusinian mysteries, which are supposed 
by Warburton to have been designed to im- 
press the mind with a conviction of the unity 
of God, and of the immortality of the 
soul +. 

Cicero exerted his great talents principally 
at Rome, but he presided with distinguished 
probity over a part of Sicily and in Cilicia. 
We cannot with Quintilian consider the cha- 
racter of Cicero as having illustrated every 
virtue ; and contemplating it under the dif 
ferent points of view before referred to, we 
must admit many defects. He lived, however, 
in times of peculiar difficulty, when the fac- 


* Heinsius not. ad. Sil, Ital. 1. viii. y. 407, Prosper. Chron. 
p- 679. 
t Divin. Legat, vol. i, 
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tious and licentious spirit of the people in- 
troduced every embarrassment, and exposed 
the state to every danger. 

‘It has been observed, that this great 
orator, in the spirit of a professional de- 
claimer, sometimes defended causes which 
his own judgment condemned, and sacrificed 
the principles of justice to favour and popu- 
larity. In general, however, he directed his 
abilities to the exposure of public delinquents, 
and to the protection of men who justified 
his able support. As a statesman, eminent 
for patriotism and probity, he betrayed some 
inconsistency and indecision, at an important 
crisis, when called upon to take an active 
part against Cesar, but we must remember, 
that he was actuated by a desire of recon- 
ciling the contending parties, and of sparing 
(as he declared to Cassius *) the effusion of 
human blood, a motive indeed highly ho- 
nourable. After the establishment of Cesar’s 
- power, he departed, perhaps, somewhat from 
the dignity of bis character, and admitted too 
easily a spirit of despondence and of self-in- 
dulgence; nevertheless, when shut out from 
the course of his former glory, he exerted 


* Epist. vii. 1,69. 
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the activity of his mind in composing the 
noblest works: and when the usurper was 
destroyed, he alone seems to: have acted with 
such energy in directing the councils of the 
Senate, that if the public liberty could have 
been restored or preserved, amidst a. disso- 
lute and degenerate people, it would have 
been effected by the measures which he pre- 
scribed *. 

In the record of his own actions, Cicero 
somewhat diminished their impression by an 
appearance of vanity, but no man more libe- 
rally allowed the claims of others. In his 
most confidential correspondence with inti- 
mate friends, he was sometimes guilty of a 
dissimulation. unworthy of his character ; he 
even expressed a wish that truth should be 
sacrificed in his favour; ; and by too easily 
relinquishing the connections of human life, 
he subjected himself to merited censure ; but 
on a full estimate of his worth we must ad- 
mit that he was entitled to the highest ad- 
miration, and must confess, that a greater 
disgrace could not have fallen upon his 


* Middleton’s Life of Cicero. 

+ See his Letters translated by Melmoth, book v. Ep. 12. 
and notes. See also Epist. to Atticus vi. 6. ad Fam. 8. 6, 2. 
15. de Clar. Orator. 1. ad App. Pulch. 1. 1—5. 
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country than that such a patriot should have 
become a victim to the unprincipled views 
of the ambitious men, whose designs he op- 
posed. He closed a course of eminent ser- 
vices to his country and to mankind, by a 
death, at which it has been observed that 
eloquence and the republic expired, and which 
wanted only the composure of Christian re- 
signation to dignify its circumstances, and 
the assurance of immortality to animate its 
hopes. 

On reflecting that this great man was as- 
sassinated only forty-three years before the 
birth of Christ, we should feel, if not re- 
strained by the conviction, that what has been 
decreed by Providence is best, some regret, 
that he was not permitted to hear the Gospel 
proclaimed. He seemed sometimes almost 
to anticipate its spirit and its precepts. In 
pleading to Cesar in the hour of the dicta- 
tor’s successful ambition, he observed to him, 
that «* he had received nothing from fortune, 
** equal to the power of sparing the lives of 
‘** men, and nothing better from nature,than 
** the will so to do* ;” and in the Tusculan 
disputations we find him inculcating a noble 


* Orat, pro Ligario, sub finem, 
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contempt of death, without having received 
the communications which teach the Chris 
tian to triumph over its terrors. 

Luther, in speaking of the grounds ot 
hope with respect to the salvation of this great 
philosopher, after a testimony to his wisdom 
and diligence, expresses his trust that God 
would be propitious to him * and to others 
like him; though he judiciously adds, “ we 
‘** ought not to affirm or determine, for cer- 
‘¢ tain, but to remain within the limits of the 
‘© revealed word; ‘ whosoever shall. believe, 
“« and be baptized, shall be saved.’ ” 

Erasmus’ goes farther and says, that what 
might be the case with others he knew not ; 
but that when he read Tully, he was so 
affected by his writings, particularly when 
he discoursed concerning a good life, that he 
could not doubt that the breast whence they 
proceeded was possessed by some divine 
power +. 

The life and the writings of this eminent 
man certainly demonstrate some of the best 
effects of heathen philosophy, of which he im- 
proved the spirit and the instruction to a per- 


* In Convivial, 714. Et Fabric. 
+ Prefat. in Tuscul. Quest. ad Joan Ulattenum, 
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fection, which rendered his morality more de- 
serving, than that of any other Roman, of 
being brought into comparison with the mo- 
rality of the Gospel, in order that the infe- 
riority of human wisdom may be acknow- 
ledged, when its noblest efforts are examined 
by the light of revelation. ‘The example of 
Cicero was so conspicuously displayed, and 
his works were so well known, in Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, but a few years: be- 
fore Christianity was promulgated, that they 
must have contributed in some degree to open 
and improve the minds of men for the recep- 
tion of what was perfectly just and good. 

A considerable number of the writings of 
Cicero has been happily preserved, and some 
additional fragments of his orations have 
been recently discovered. His works afford 
not only invaluable treasures of eloquence and 
wisdom, but also some indirect homage to 
the cause of sacred truth, while they expose 
the vanity of heathen superstition, and the 
errors of heathen philosophy. ‘They offer 
also the tribute of reason and experience to 
many of the principles which religion has con- 
secrated, and in some particulars they illus- 
trate the sacred accounts. 

Cicero exercised great freedom of enquiry, 
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and was disposed.to embrace truth wherever 
it could be found. He appears to have in- 
clined to the opinions of Plato. In the work 
De Finibus, which being somewhat deficient 
in the interest usually excited by the manner, 
in which he treats his subjects, is less read 
than his other productions, he considers the 
question concerning the chief good and evil, 
as they affect man, and refutes the opinions 
of the Epicureans, and Stoics, stating also 
with considerable precision, those of the Peri- 
patetics. ‘The acute and intelligent mind of 
Cicero could not but discern the errors of his 
predecessors in philosophy, and the absur- 
dities of the Pagan theology and institutions, 
though he was unable entirely to liberate his 
judgment from the influence of the super- 
stition which every where surrounded him *. 
He was admitted to the college of the au- 
gurs, but subverted the pretensions of the 
sooothsayers of his time, though he allowed 
the divine origin of prophecy. From that 
respect for the established constitutions of 
his country +, which the most intelligent 
heathens were always anxious to maintain: 


* De Divinat. sist 
+ Lactantius de vera Sapient. I. iv. c. 28. August. de 
Civit. Dei. liv. c. 30, and Cudworth. 
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and perhaps from subjection to the power of 
habit, he preserved a conformity to public 
ordinances, but he nevertheless combated 
vulgar errors and popular idolatry with much 
force. He considered the fictitious deities, 
who were worshipped as subordinate and tu- 
telary gods, subject to the supreme Divi- 
nity, as representations framed in consistency 
with physical and useful truths; and ridi- 
culed the folly of those, who described them 
as invested with human frailty, and impelled 
by human passions. 

In his work De Natura Deorum, Cicero so 
steadily exposed the vanity of many existing 
superstitions, that according to: the opinion 
of Arnobius *, his works were considered as 
favourable to Christianity, and those who 
“opposed its progress contended for their 
suppression. Vossius indeed, and other 
writers, have considered Cicero and Xeno- 
phon as professing nearly the same faith 
with that of Abrabam-+. There can be 
little doubt that he entertained a firm con- 
viction of the truth of the great principles of 
natural religion, particularly of the existence 


* L. xxiii. p. 103, 104. 
+ Hist. Pelagiana, iii. 3. p. 383. 
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of the Supreme Being, and of the immorta- 
lity of the soul. It must be. admitted, in- 
deed, that agreeably to the custom of the 
academies, he sometimes spoke upon these 
points with reserve, and an appearance of 
hesitation, but this was from a reluctance to 
dogmatise, and from a wish to observe that 
moderation which is favourable to the in- 
vestigation of truth. He oftentimes also 
ascribes to different speakers opinions not 
approved by himself. Upon some occasions, 
and particularly in moments of dejection, 
those doubts which could not but be ex- 
pected to prevail in times of heathen dark- 
ness, mingled their gloom with his persuasions, 
and made him appear to waver when he did 
not relinquish his convictions. He declared, 
indeed, that he would not forsake his grounds 
of confidence upon these points, considering 
religion as being more important to a city 
than its walls; “ que deseri a me dum qui- 
‘dem spirare potero, nefas judico*.” His 
sentiments are most explicitly avowed in his 
later writings. 

_ With respect to the existence of the Su- 
preme Being, though he often expresses the 
Divine Nature, under the term Gods, he ap- 


* De Nat. Deor. lib. iii. c. 40. p. 513. 
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pears to have believed that there was one 
principal God, either the Creator of all 
things, (if as Plato supposed they were pro- 
duced) or the Moderator of all things (if as 
Aristotle imagined they were eternal *): and 
that this Governor presided over the uni- 
verse, as the human mind presides over the 
body, being the mover and projector of all 
things+. He argues from the consent of all 
nations, from the beauty of the world, and 
from the order of the celestial bodies, that 
there is a supreme and excellent nature, dis- 
tinguished by divine attributes, to be looked 
up to and adored by ment}; a Being who 
extends a providential care to all, having a 
particular respect to man, and regulating 
subordinate parts of the creation by general 
laws of government §, in conformity to whose 
eternal and universal rule all nations should 
be subject, as obedient to the master and 
imperial Lord of all |]. 


* De Natura Deorum, lib. iii. § 3. p. 490. Edit. Olivet. 
Paris, 742. lib. ii. § 62. p. 484. lib. ii. § 38. p. 465. 

+ Somnium Scipionis, § 3. See also Orat. in Catil. 3. 
§ 9. de Legib. lib. iii. § 1. 

{ De Divin. lib. ii, De Harusp. respons. § 9. p. 402. de 
Nat. Deor. § 4. p. 491. de Finib. liv. iv. § 5. p. 172, 

§ De Natur. Deor. lib. i. § 44. p. 484. lib. ii. § 66. p. 487. 
lib. iii. § 36. p. 515. libs i. § 2. p. 998. 

|| Fragment de repub. v. iii, p. 387. Edit. Olivet. et. 
Spence. Polymet. Dial. vi. 
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His conviction with respect to the im- 
mortality of the soul, was equaily strong *, 
though itseems to have been embarrassed with 
‘some erroneous notions of the soul’s pre- 
existence; and of such advancement made 
by it in knowledge, before it entered the 
body, as facilitated the attainment of science, 
which he considers as being a reminiscence 
or revival of the knowledge possessed in a 
former state. He insists, however, upon the 
eternal nature of the soul, as demonstrated 
by its ardour for immortality, and by its 
“high faculties, its powers of motion, of recol- 
lection, and of foresight +. He considers it 
as having been constrained to forsake its 
native seat, and been subjected to an earthly 
prison ; and he refers to the opinion of 
the antients, which supposed that we were 
born in this world of error and misery to 
undergo punishment for crimes committed 
in a former statet. He represents men 


* De Senect. § 21 et 23. comp. with I Cor. xv. 32. 
de Amicit. § 4. 327. Epist. lib. viii. Epist. 20. and Mel- 
moth’s Notes ad Famil. ix. 14. xv. 4. vi. 4. iv. 9. ad Attic. 
188. 

+ Tuscul. Quest. lib. i. § 23—28. p. 251. 

t Cicero in Hortens. ap. S, August.cont. Pelag. lib. iv. 
c. 15. § 78. Edit. Benedict. 
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as intelligent beings, invested with an ex- 
ternal form, that they may contemplate the 
heavenly bodies, and imitate by their moral 
conduct the order and uniformity which. is 
to be admired in their course: thus sub- 
scribing to the opinion of Pythagoras, which 
,has been deemed consistent with the Mo- 
saic account, that the human soul is an ema- 
nation from the universal mind of the world, 
but existing with a distinct and individual 
character. In his Essay on Old Age, one 
of his later productions, in which he. pro- 
fesses to deliver his own sentiments under a 
feigned character, he represents Cato as an- 
ticipating in a rapturous exclamation, which 
has been much admired, an escape from this 
earthly scene, and an admission to the di- 
vine assembly of departed spirits; where he 
should rejoin his beloved son, from whom he 
hoped to be no more separated *. 

In speaking of a state of future rewards 
and punishments, Cicero expresses himself 
with respect to them in a manner, which, 
though consistent with full conviction as to a 
point upon which, as he observes, there can 
be no reasonable doubt if the mind be 


* De Senect. Sub finem, p. 322. 
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not overpowered by the excessive brightness 
of the truth, as the eye is blinded, by the 
sun *, yet notwithstanding indicates less 
apparent confidence than 1s shewn by other 
Heathen writers. He appears to have con- 
sidered the popular apprehensions upon the 
subject as merely salutary inventions, con- 
trived to overawe the wicked, and as being 
objectionable so far as they were conceived 
to be vindictive, and therefore, (as he 
deemed), incompatible with the attributes 
of the Supreme Being}. In one passage 
of his work: he seems to intimate a persua- 
sion that the soul would either be extin- 
guished or admitted to the enjoyment of 
eternal happiness. Nevertheless, it is suffi- 
ciently evident, that he did not mean to 
deny the infliction of corrective punish- 
ments in this life, and the distinction to 
take place hereafter; but he. occasionally 
betrays the vacillations and uncertainty of 
Heathen ignorance ; and_ hence, perhaps, it 
is that he insists so little upon these points ; 
and. that even in the interesting work upon 
Old Age,..though he includes the  retro- 


* Tuse, Quest. § 30. p. 258. 
+ Tusculan disputat, and Olivet Entretiens de Ciceron sur 
la nature des Dieux. 
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spect of a well spent life as amidst its sa- 
tisfactions, he does not appear to rest his 
hopes sufficiently upon the approbation of a 
supreme Being. He describes the enjoy- 
ment to be derived from a reasonable exer- 
cise of the faculties, and a useful employ- 
ment of time, but he does not open any 
sources of consolation to those who expe- 
rience the failure and decay, which deprive 
them of the power of application, which 
deaden the organs of sense, and cut off the 
means of social intercourse. He does not 
show how life may be rendered valuable to 
its possessor, under all circumstances, till its 
last hour*. ‘To such knowledge Cicero had 
not attained. | 
Upon every subject of law and govern- 
ment, upon the relative and social duties of 
life, and upon the diversified scenes of na- 
ture, the works of this distinguished moralist 
abound with the most sublime and beautiful 
‘Instruction, calculated to enlarge and ennoble 
the mind, and to elevate it to a contempla- 
tion of the ordinances of God, and of those 
attributes, which even unenlightened reason 


* See also Ep. ad M. Marium. 1. viii. Ep. lL! 
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could discover*. They shew also great 
depth of philosophical remark. 

In the book of Offices, which contains a 
complete system of Heathen Ethics, Cicero 
has shewn what could be effected by human 
reason in discovering and defining the laws 
of morality, and in directing them to a prac- 
tical application. 

This work was not only one of the most 
useful productions which appeared before 
the publication of the Gospel, but it has 
been judged well calculated to illustrate the 
consistency of those duties which reason and 
nature prescribe, with the instruction of re- 
vealed religion. It was one of the first books 
published after the invention of printing, being 
edited at Mentz by Fust and Peter Scheetter +-. 
It was soon commented on by Erasmus, Me 
lancthon, and other reformers. ! 

It will not be expected that much can be 
drawn from the writings of Cicero, in con- 
frmation of the evidence of revealed reli- 
gion: there are some circumstances, how+ 
ever, which deserve consideration, and some 


* De Seuectute, 21. De legibus, 1—9. et passim. 
+ Mattaire annal. typograph. p. 60. 
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particulars which tend to throw light on pas 
of Scripture. 

A passage has been already cited, in which 
this great writer celebrates the moderation 
and forbearance manifested by Pompey to- 
wards the temple of Jerusalem, and expresses 
himself with some ambiguity with regard to 
the impressions of that General concerning 
the religion of the Jews *. 

Cicero himself denied the existence of in- 
spiration, and speaks of the Jewish religion 
with the pride of an heathen philosopher, de- 
scribing it as abhorrent from the splendour 
of the Roman empire, the greatness of its 
name, and the institutions of its ancestors. 
He appears even to have descended to a 
degrading species of wit, in order to indulge 
his unphilosophical prejudices, since he asks 
with respect to Caecilius, who would have pro- 
secuted Verres, and who was suspected of 
being a Jew, what has a Jew to do_with 
-swine’s flesh ? alluding to the word “ Verres,” 
which means a boar pig. 

‘he mind: of Ciceroshad not been directed 
to testimonies by which it must have been 


* Pro Flacco, p. 112 (vol. i.) of this work, 
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impressed. He had heard of prophecies with 
respect to the great Sovereign, who was to 
establish dominion in the world, but derided 
them as enthusiastic, and reprobated their 
application to Lentulus * and Cesar, but he 
had no notion that a revelation had been 
imparted to, Judea, and that a Redeemer 
should arise from a city which had been 
subjected to the Romans. 

Cicero speaks of gold being sent every 
year out of Italy, and all the provinces, to 
Jerusalem, and commends Flaccus for having 
opposed the custom. ‘The orator alludes 
probably to the two drachmas which were 
paid by each individual for the support of 
the temple at Jerusalem, and which Vespa- 
sian commanded to be paid into the Capitol f{. 
Our Saviour seems to allude to the applica- 
tion of the money as appropriated to the 
temple in his time, when he proposed his 
question to St. Peter §, intimating that as he 
was the Son of God, to whom the temple 


* In Catalin. Orat. iii. § 1, and Orat. iv. § 6. See also de 
Divin. lib. i. § 2. 

+ Pro Flacco, c. 28. 

t Josephus Antiq. and de Bell. Jud. lib. vii. c. 6. See also 
Dion Cassius, lib. Ixvi. c. 7. p. 1082. Edit Reimar. Grotius 
and Hammond. 

§ Matt. xvii. 24—26. 
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was dedicated, he might be deemed exempt 
from ‘the operation of the claim. 

It appears from the Acts of the Apostles, 
that Lysias commanded that St. Paul should 
be examined by scourging *; and there are 
accounts in heathen writings which prove that 
torture was customary among the Romans, 
and that scourging was part of it. 

St. Paul is also represented as asking, is it 
lawful to scourge a person uncondemned ? 
Cicero says it was a crime to bind or whip 
a Roman citizen}; and it was a law of the 


twelve tables §, that no man should be put to 
death before trial ||. 


* Acts xxii. 23, 24. 

+ Sueton. August. 19.27. Tacit. Annal. 15. 57. Seneca 
De Ira, lib. iii. c. 18, 19. et Lardner, Credibil. b. i. cs 1. 

$ In Verrem, 1. v. et Orat. pro Rabirio. 

§ Fragment 12. tab. tit. 2. (1. 1. 

| Antiq. Rom. lib. iii, c, 22. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


Marcus Terentius Varro. 





Varro, who was born about 116 years 
before Christ, was the intimate friend of 
Cicero. He was a Senator and a Tribune, 
attached to the party of Pompey, but after- 
wards reconciled to Cesar, notwithstanding 
which, he was proscribed by Antony. 

Varro was eminently distinguished for his 
multifarious learning and attainments, and 
was particularly conversant with the religious 
and civil antiquities of his country, concern- 
ing which he wrote forty-one books*. He 
presided over the Greek and Latin libraries 
at Rome. Most of the productions of this 
learned man have perished ; they are said to 
have been rather useful than eloquent. 
Three books De re Rustica, however, writ- 
ten when he had attained his 80th year, still 


* August. de Ciyit. Dei. 1. vi. c. 3. 
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remain; and together with his work De Lin- 
gua Latina, of which the three first books 
are lost, were published with the notes of 
Scaliger and others at Paris, by Henry Ste- 
phens, in 1569, and in subsequent editions. 
A few other fragments of his writings are 
extant; little, however, is to be collected 
from them, which bears upon the objects of 
this work. From what St. Augustin has 
stated, it appears that they must have 
afforded considerable information concern- 
ing the origin of the religious institutions of 
his country, and of the sentiments. which 
prevailed in his time. He appears te have 
exposed the ignorance of the priesthood, and 
the errors of the popular superstition, though 
he thought that there were some things false, 
with respect to which the people ought not 
to be undeceived. The variety of opinions 
which existed concerning subjects of  re- 
ligious interest was so. great, that according 
‘to his statement, there- were two hundred 
and eighty-eight different theories or opinions 
at least concerning the Summum-bonum *. 
He speaks of three kinds of theology, the 


* August. de Civit. Dei. 1. 19, c.1. and Baker on Learn- 
ing, page 70. 
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fabulous, the physical, and the civil; the se- 
cond of which alone gave any just and phi- 
losophical description of the Divine nature ; 
the dramatic and political being accom- 
modated to vulgar apprehensions, 
_ Varro himself subscribed to the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, and believed in the existence of 
one stipreme and universal Deity, which he 
regarded as the soul of the universe, or the 
Deity pervading every part. He admitted, 
however, partial and dependent gods ani- 
mated with intelligence superior to men, and 
existing in the celestial bodies; and invisible 
beings inhabiting the middle region of the 
air, called Heroes, Lares, and Geni. — But 
he confesses that the gods might be wor- 
shipped with the greatest purity without 
images *, as they were by the ancient Ro- 
mans for 170 years; and by the Jews. 

Fabricius speaks of a sentiment ascribed to 
Varro, which bears some resemblance to the 
instruction afterwards given by our Saviour. 


. PR le DAG NS 
* Si vis ad summum progredi, ab infimo ordire,” 


‘© Whosoever would be greatest among 
* you, let him be least.” 


* August. de Civit. Dei. lib. iv. cap. 31. Cudworth, b. 1. 
c. #. : 
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CHAP, XLV. 


Caius Sallustius Crispus. 





$ 


SALLUST, however distinguished as an 
historian, requires only a cursory notice, since 
he affords but little to illustrate the objects 
in contemplation in the present publication. 
His character, as reported to us, by no 
means accords with the principles of rectitude 
and virtue recommended in his writings. 
He was of an illustrious family, and born at 
Amiternum, a town of the Sabines, A. U.C. 
668. He was employed in offices of autho- 
vity and trust, and associated with men of 

eminence and dignity, but so degraded him- 
self by his vices, that he was expelled the 
Senate. Being restored by Cesar to his 
rank, and appointed to the government of 
Numidia, he returned from Africa with great 
riches, and his palace and gardens on the 


| $55 
Quirinal Hill, at Rome, were long celebrated 
for their extent and beauty. 

Sallust, having injured society by his 
example, made some atonement to the world 
by his two histories, in which, in the most 
animated style, and by the most impressive 
representations he demonstrated the public 
and private effects of ambition and profligacy. 
The picture of the corruption of Rome, of 
which he gives a strong outline, exhibits the 
influence of the libertine principles which had 
sapped the Roman virtue; and the pages of 
his history prepare us for the loss of the liber- 
ties which the people soon experienced ; since 
Sallust represents even Jugurtha to have com- 
plained of the venality of Rome, and to have 
left the city with a declaration which was too 
soon verified, that if the city could find a 
purchaser it would be sold. 

After the circumstances of the Jugurthine 
war, which was carried on A. U.C. 644, we 
are not surprised to read of the conspiracy of 
Cataline, which took place 48 years after, 
though the history of it was written, before 
‘that of the Jugurthine war. 

The historian who lived in habits of inti- 
macy with Cicero, and who married his di- 
vorced wife ‘Terentia, had sufficient oppor- 

Aa 
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tunities of contemplating his public and pri- 
vate'virtues, but he seems to withhold much 
of that praise to which the Consul was justly 
entitled for his vigorous and judicious exer- 
tions upon this occasion. The detail, however, 
which Sallust gives of the characters of those 
who associated against their country, and 
who engaged even noble and accomplished 
females in their cause; and the delusion 
which occasioned Lentulus to be considered 
as the object of prophecy, destined by the 
gods for empire; afford sufficient euloginm 
on the vigilance and judgment by eal the 
views of the conspirators were frustrated. 
The Romaits in general, indeed, in the de- 
praved and capricious spirit of the time, soon 
manifested a want of gratitude for the ser- 
vices of their protector; and banished Cicero 
to gratify the corrupt views of Clodius. 

‘The description of the private life, and of 
the period of Sallust, is heightened by the 
contrast which it exhibits to the impressive 
reflections interspersed in the work, with 
respect to the superior glory of intellectual 
pursuits over the short-lived and ignoble 
pleasures of the body *; the nature as the 


* Bell. Cat. sect. 1. 
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gods who favour active virtue*; and the 
perfections and immortality of the soul. On 
the latter subject, we meet with the follow- 
ing striking passage in ‘the account of the 
Jugurthine war:— Corporis, et fortune, 
* bonorum, uti initium, sic finis est; om- 
niaque orta occidunt, et aucta senescunt: 
Animus incorruptus, zternus, rector hu- 
mani generis, agit, atque habet cuncta, 
neque ipse habetur}.” 

~ Queen Elizabeth, as Cambden and Mon- 
tague + inform us, translated Sallust. 
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* Bell. Cat. sect. 52. See also sect. 2. 
+ Sect. 2. 
+ Preface to Works of King James. London. 1616. 
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_ CHAP. XLVI. 


Caius Julius Cesar. 


~Tars eminent man, who carried the Ro- 
man arms into Britain, and changed the 
republican government into a perpetual dic- 
tatorship, was more distinguished for the 
vigour of his character, than for his virtues. 
Formed to execute great actions, and en- 
dowed with talents to describe them, he per- 
formed things wortty to be written, and 
wrote things worthy to be read. More anx- 
ious, however, for fame and power, than so- 
licitous about the means by which they were 


_to be obtained, he accomplished his object 


only to illustrate the vanity of ambition, and 
the instability of dominion, when not founded 
on justice and constitutional claims. Stig- 
matized as he deserves to be, for having sub- 
verted the liberties of his country, it still 
must be allowed that the violence and ar- 
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bitrary assumption of power which before 
his time prevailed at Rome, the flagrant ex- 
cesses of popular sedition, and the outrages 
of factious men, which seemed to bid de- 
fiance to all controul of authority and law, 
plead some excuse for his. usurpation; and 
we must admit, that after the proscriptions 
and cruelties which had been witnessed, he 
Was entitled ta some praise for the modera- 
tion which he displayed in the exercise of 
sovereign power. His assassination, which 
took place about forty-four years before 
Christ, placed his country in a state of in- 
security and dissension, which left no hope 
for the restoration of tranquillity but in the 
establishment of a monarchical power. ‘The 
spirit of patriotism and freedom was lost, 
and men were sunk into an apathy, from 
which the eloquence of Cicero in vain at- 
tempted to rouse them. 

The seven books of the Commentaries, 
which Cesar wrote, include the events of 
seven years; the eighth book was composed 
by A. Hirtius, who is said also to have added 
a part of a ninth book, which is lost, and 
which is supposed to have related to an ex- 
pedition of Cesar to Ireland, called alsa 
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Britannia *. We find: but little in what re- 
mains of these commentaries applicable to 
the design of this work : they lead us, how- 
ever to * anode that the picture which the 
author gives of the manners of the original 
inhabitants of Britain and of Gaul, afford 
striking illustrations of the mischievous in- 
fluence of the superstition under which they 
lived, though some slight traces may be dis- 
cerned in them of their acquaintance with 
Hebrew customs, and the precepts of the 
Mosaic law +. rs ; 

Ceesar represents the Britons ta have. als 
lowed, in societies of ten or twelve persons, a 
community of wives, even to incestuous in 
tercourse t. He states that the Gauls of- 


* Sueton. in Jul. c. 56. Fabric. et Selden, Mare clausum, 
Lii. 8. 1. 

+ They reckoned time by nights, ata in the observance 
of birth-days, of the beginning of months and of years, the 
day followed the night. Hence the origin of the words 
s'ennight (seven-night) and fortnight (fourteen-night. ) See 
]. vi. c. 18. p. 236. Edit. Amstel. Elz. 1670. Husbands 
gave portions equivalent to what they received with their 
wives, and had the power of life and death over their chil- 
dren. Vide 1. vi. c. 19. p. 236, 237. Gen. xxxiv. 12 
I Sam. xviii. 25. Deut. xxi. 18. They abstained fom 
eating the hare. De Bell. Gall. liv. c. 12. Edit. Davisii. 
p. 160. Compare with Levit. xi. 6. 

{ De Bell. Gall. l.v. p. 153. 
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fered up human sacrifices, and made vowg 
when exposed to danger, that they would 
perform such sanguinary immolations; that 
they used the ministry of the Druids upon 
such occasions, conceiving that unless the 
life of man was rendered for the life of man, 
the Deity of the immortal gods could not 
be appeased; and that they had sacrifices of 
the same kind publicly instituted * : he adds, 
that some prepared images of prodigious 
magnitude, the limbs of which they filled 
with living men, and covered with twigs, 
which being set on fire, destroyed the men, 
who were enclosed and circumvented by the 
flames; that they supposed those persons 
who were taken in theft or robbery, or any 
crime, to be the most acceptable victims to 
the immortal gods; but that when a suf- 
ficiency of this kind was wanting, they had 
recourse to the innocent for the purposes of 
sacrifice. — 

Cesar likewise relates, that the Druids 
tauglit that souls did not perish, but passed 
after death from one body to another; and 
that they were of opinion, that by this doc- 


* De Bell. Gall. 1. vi. c. 16. p. 199, 
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trine, men were excited to virtue, and to a 
disregard of death *. 

From the circumstances mentioned, argu- 
ing an acquaintance with the corrupt notions 
which perverted the principles of the Patri- 
~archal faith, by introducing horrible rites of 
propitiation, and the immolation of human 
victims in groves and forests; and from the 
knowledge of astronomy and magical arts 
which the Druids appear to have possessed, 
there is reason to believe,. that the supersti- 
tion which Cesar describes was derived from 
the East; and was introduced into Britain 
either by some of the Celtic descendants of 
Japhet, by whom the isles were peopled, or 
possibly by some Pheenicians, who had com- 
mercial intercourse with Britain +. 

The Pythagorean notions which prevailed 
might have been obtained at Marseilles, 
where the principal Gauls received their 
education t+. Czesar informs us that the 
‘Druids were acquainted with the Greek: lan- 
guage, which they probably acquired, to- 


* De Bell. Gall]. vi. c. 14. p, 198. 

+ See Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. vi. p. 60. 

+ Strabo, lib. iv. p. 248. Edit. Oxon. Lipsius Physiol. 
Strictures, lib. iii, Dissert. 12. Not. in Casarem. Edit. 
Davisii. Valer. Max. 1. 2. c. 6. ‘ 
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gether with traditions of Oriental know- 
ledge in that city, which was peopled by a 
Grecian colony *. Czsar, seems to have 
been of opinion, that the discipline of the 
Druids was originally introduced — from 
Britain into Gaul. 

If we consider the abominations that 
overspread these countries, we must admire 
the providence of God which effected their 
subjection to the Roman power at the pe- 
riod of the birth of Christ; and thereby fa- 
cilitated the introduction of Christianity soon 
after its promulgation. The dissensions and 
factions + which prevailed in every part and 
almost in every house of Gaul, rendered it 
an easier conquest. 

Suetonius ascribes the three books De 
Bello Civili to Cesar, and states that some 
attributed the Commentaries on the Alexan- 
drian, African, and Spanish wars, to Hirtius 
or Oppius ¢. 

‘Phe plain and simple style, in which the 
distinguished actions of Cesar are recorded, 
is well suited to the dignified character of 
their author. Henry the IVth of France, 


* Justin. ]. xxxvil. c. 1. 
+ Cesar, |. vi. c. 13. p. 196. 
t In Jul. c. 56. 
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and Louis the XIVth, translated his Com- 
menturies, the version of the latter was pub- 
lished at Parts in 1661. 

Cesar left also two books on Analogy, and 
two against Cato, and likewise a poem en- 
titled Iter, together with letters to the 
senate, to Cicero, and to persons of his own 
household, with a tragedy, and some other 
slight productions. Augustus -forbad that 
any of these should be published. 
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CHAP. XLVIL. 


Publius Virgilius Maro. 





VirotL, who stands pre-eminent, and 
second only to Homer among the Heathen 
poets, was born at Andes, about three miles 
from Mantua, A. U. C. 684, and seventy 
years before Christ, on the very day, as some 
report, on which Lucretius died. Though 
appearing in a low station of life, he had the 
means of prosecuting his studies at Mantua, 
Cremona, and Naples, and was educated in 
the’Epicurean principles, but adopted, in his 
improved judgment, the system of Plato. 

It is interesting to mark the influence 
of events on the human character, and to 
observe what beneficial effects sometimes 
result from circumstances of distress. ‘The 
difficulties and harsh treatment which Virgil 
experienced when compelled to leave his 
paternal property, upon the country being 


ray 2 ae 
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divided by Augustus among his soldiers, 
procured for him the patronage of the Em- 
peror, which was afterwards by bis interest 
extended to Horace; they led also to the 
production of the Georgics, a poem which 
gradually excited a spirit that repaired the 
injuries sustained by the country, during the 
civil war, in consequence of the allotment of 
land to the soldiers ; and which has generated 


indeed an admiration of the works of nature, 


and a love of agriculture in every age. 
Hence also resulted the opportunities 
which enabled Virgil to obtain that inform- 
ation upon subjects of sacred interest, which 
appears particularly in the fourth Eclogue. 
From the earliest ages, the connection which 
exists between the representations in this 
poem, and those of the inspired writings, 
excited attention. Constantine argued. the 
truth of the Christian religion, and the in- 
spiration of the Erythraan, (whom some 


- suppose to have been the same with the Cu- 


mzan) Sibyl, from the correspondence which 
this Eclogue and the Sibylline verses ex- 
hibited with the descriptions of Revelation *. 


* Constant. Orat. ap. Euseb. ¢. 18 and 19. p. 691. Ed. 
Cantab. 1720. 
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That Virgil derived his subject and imagery 
from sources of inspiration, through whatever 
channel conveyed, has been often maintained; 
and that he continued to meditate upon these 
elevated themes, when he composed the 
Georgics, has been argued from a passage in 
the third book, in which he expressly de- 
clares, in the resolution of a triumphant ex- 
ertion of his talents, that he would be the 
first, if life should be continued to him, to 
bring to his country the Idumzan palms*, 
that is, not merely allegorical honours for an 
epic work, but Hebrew subjects written on 
the leaves of the palm, Idumea being em- 
ployed by the Romans as the appellative 
name of Judwa, and the palm leaves being 
used as materials whereon to write by the 
Hastern nations}. The Sibyl of Virgil, 
who for her acquaintance with Jewish pro- 
phecies is sometimes stated to have been of 
Jewish origin {, is represented by Varro to 
have committed her predictions to the leaves 
of the palm. | 


* Primus Idumzas referam. Georgic. lib, iii. 1,12. et Lu- 
ean, lib. iii. 1.216. 

+ Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xiii. c. 11. and Henley on the 
Allegory in the third Georgic. 

t Pausan, lib. x. c, 12. et Salmas, ad Solin. c. 47. 
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The sense, the images, and the diction of 
this poem, conspire so remarkably with those 
of the prophets, and particularly with pase 
sages in Isaiah, that they clearly indicate 
some affinity. Bishop Lowth, who professes 
himself utterly unable to discover the design 
of the poet, intimates a persuasion that some 
mysterious elevation had been produced on 
the mind of Virgil by a Divine influence. 
He observes, that there is an unusual swell 
of images from a pen generally restrained 
and correct, and which seems to have dif- 
fused a foreign colouring on the work, which 
every where betrays an acquaintance with 
the prophetic descriptions revealed with res 
spect to the Messiah and his kingdom *. 

The Eclogue opens with an invocation to 
the Sicilian Muses to assume a loftier strain, 
declaring that the last age predicted by the 
Cumzan Sibyl was at length arrived, and @ 
new order of generations about to arise 4, 
in the approaching return of the Virgin, and 
ofa golden age. Virgil proclaims the advent 
of a “ new progeny from heaven,” the 
& removal of the vestiges of ancient guilt,” 


* Prelectio. 21. See Acta Sanctorum Junii, Tom. ' 
p. 37. 
+ Comp. 1. 5. and Isaiah ix. 6, 7. vit. 14. 
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and the “release of the world from its per- 
“* petual fears.” He describes the life which 
the person whom he hails, should lead, 
governing the world with his Father's virtues, 
and under whose propitious reign, spon- 
taneous productions, abundance, peace, and 
universal harmony, should prevail; the 
** lion lying down with the herd, the ser- 
““ pent being destroyed.” He represents a 
golden period, to be disturbed only by some 
remains of ancient guilt, and proclaims the 
exultation of the world under the pacific do- 
minion of him who is styled “an offspring 
“« dear to the gods,” and whose empire was to 
be extended with universal happiness through 
every age*. Virgil takes up the general. 
expectation of some great deliverer, then 
universally entertained. He avails himself 
of the poetical imagery with respect to the 
golden age, which was circulated from the 
time of Hesiod; but beyond this, he must 
be supposed to have drawn information either 
from the Sibylline verses, or from some 
knowledge of the promises of Scripture, ob- 


* See Isaiah ii. xi. and Ivi. and compare particularly line 
13, 14. 17. 24. 29, 30. with Isaiah ii. 4, ix. 6, 7. xi. 6. 8. 
lv. 13. Ix. 18. lxv. 26, and Eclogue, line 51, 52. with Psalms 
il. Xl. KCVI. XCVili. 
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tained from the Septuagint, or by colloquial 
intercourse with the Jews *. 
Traditionary prophecies, there can be no 
doubt, were preserved even in the darkest 
periods, and were probably committed to 
writing in very early times. It has been 
shewn also, that frequent communications 
took place between the Jews and the Ro- 
mans+. The Sibylline prophecy purporting 
that nature was about to bring forth a king, 
appeared in the year in which Pompey took 


* There is some resemblance between a passage in the 
5th Eclogue, line 62, and of Jsaiah xliv. 23. “ Ipsi latitia 
_** voces,” &c. and “ Break forth into singing ye moun- 
“ tains,” &c, Compare also Isaiah ix. 7. with 4th Eclogue, 
line 17. 

+ 1 Maccabees viii. Joseph de Bel. Jud. 1. i. c. 23. Philo 
Legat. ad Caium. 

Bishop Horsley, who by his great powers of mind, regu- 
Jated by a sound judgment, was peculiarly qualified to illus- 
trate subjects of remote and difficult enquiry, was of opinion 
that the Cumzan Sibyl, from whom Virgil professes to derive 
his oracular strains, was in possession of some adulterated 
fragments of inspired prophecies, which had been committed 
to writing in very early times, and which had been trans- 
mitted from age to age by persons, who continued to pre- 
Serve the worship of God, often blended with idolatrous 
service, though they were not in the direct line of those 
descendants of Abrahani, who inherited the promises. See 
Dissert. on the Prophecies of the Messiah, dispersed among 
the Heathens, prefixed to nine Sermons on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. 
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Jerusalem *; other predictions to the same 
effect had previously. transpired. Many 
of the Jews constantly resided at Rome; 
and it may be particularly observed, that 
when a reconciliation took place between 
Antony and Octavius, and Pollio had been 
appointed to the Consulship, the sons of He- 
rod, Alexander and Aristobulus, were sent 
to Rome, and received into the house of 
Pollio, with permission to be lodged in the 
palace of Augustus, and experienced great 
kindness from the Emperor +}. 

Some have imagined, that they discover 
in the Aineid an acquaintance with a custom 
which prevailed among the Jews, Latinus 
being represented as appearing with his vest- 
ment torn in his affliction. ‘This expression 
of grief, however, was probably not peculiar 
to the Jews. 

Different opinions have been entertained 
as to the person to whom the poet directed 
the application of his flattery in the 4th Ec- 
logue §. Drusus, the supposed son of Au- 
gustus by Livia, and Asinius Gallus, the son 


* Vossius de Sibyllin. Oracul. c. 4. 
+ Antiq. 1. xv. c. 10. p. 696. Edit. Hudson. 
t Compare neid, lib. xii. 1. 609. with 2 Sam. xv. 22. 
& See Heynii Argum.-ad Eclog, 4. 
Bb 2 
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of Pollio, but not born during his consul- 
ship *, have been mentioned. Servius erro- 
neously supposes that it was Saloninus, 
whom he describes as the son, but who, in 
fact, was the grandson of Pollio, and born 
after his consulship. Catrou conceives him 
to have been a son of Marcellus by Octavia, 
bearing the name of his father, but not born 
till after the marriage of Octavia with An- 
tony. The best supported opinion seems 
to be, that the object in contemplation of 
Virgil was the offspring expected from the 
marriage of Octavius and Scribonia, which 
took place towards the beginning of the year 
of the city 714, forty years before Christ. 
The misapplication of the poet was sufficiently 
proved by the immediate event, since not a 
son, the harbinger of peace, and the restorer 
of virtue, but a female, the infamous Julia, 
was born in the succeeding year. 

Mr. Henley imagines the Aneid also to 
have a prophetic character, and to have 
been designed to reconcile the Romans to 
the loss of their freedom, and to the govern- 
ment of Augustus, by representing him, who 
had established an usurpation erected on the 


* Bp. Horsley, p. 18. - 
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ruins of their ancient liberty, as the progeny 
whom the prophecies had foretold was to 
descend from heaven to restore the golden 
age, and to extend his peaceful dominion to 
the remotest parts*. 

His opinion is confirmed in some degree 
by a passage in an epistle from Virgil to Au- 
gustus, which we still possess, in which the 
poet, in speaking of the A®neid, intimates 
the hope of being able to impart to it the 
improvement to be derived from higher and 
better studies. Be this as it may, the Aineid 
exhibits some of the leading principles of 
truth originally revealed from heaven, as 
those of the unity, the omnipotence, and 
the omnipresence of the divinity ; who con- 
tinues to nourish and give motion to all 
things; from whom the race. of men, of 
cattle, of birds, and of fish, derive their 
being ; and who is the mind to the vast 


* #Eneid. vi. 1. 790—796. Vid. Horat. Curm. lib. i. ode 
2,1.41—49. Virgil appears also to speak remarkably of 
Augustus in the following line : . 


‘“¢ Hujus in adventu jam nunc et Caspia regna 
«* Responsis horrent Divum.” 


In these he is thought to allude to the Assyrian, Jewish, 
and other prophecies. See Warton and Heyne on lib, vi. 
v. 798, 799. et Sueton. August. c. 94. 
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body of the universe *. Virgil, as Minutius 
Felix has observed, speaks upon this occa- 
sion, a language which was general among 
the poets, and which was derived probably 
from Scripture — through the writings of 
Plato. | 

He inculcated also, under popular and 
poetic represeniations, a belief in a state of 
future rewards and punishments; and it is 
observable, that he describes with pathetic 
effect, those who terminated their own ex- 
istence, as exposed to endless remorse and 
suffering +. Warburton supposes the 6th 
book to exhibit a detail of the initiation to 
the Eleusinian mysteries ; and other writers 
discover in Virgil’s descriptions many cir- 
cumstances very similar to those, which are 
supposed by the advocates of purgatory to 
operate to the correction of the wicked in a 
future state f. 

The jesuit Harduin, in his wild attempt 


* Mneid, lib. vi. l 724—9. In the 4th Georgio, the 
same passage recurs with this additional opinion, that as all 
things derive their being from God, so, after death, they 
will not be annihilated, but will return into his essence, 
Georgic. lib. iv. 1]. 221—5. 

+ Lib. vi. 1.432—9. 

{ See lib. vi. 1. 735—44, et ADgustine de civitat. Dei, 
lib. xxi. c. 13. 
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to destroy the authority of human learn- 
ing, and to render every thing of uncertain 
pretension except the infallible claims of the 
holy See, endeavours to prove, from internal 
evidence, that the Aineid was the work of a 
Christian writer, who fabricated a romantic . 
poem, for the purpose of giving a correct 
representation of the triumph of Christianity 
in its establishment upon the ruins of the 
Jewish religion*. He pretends that the 
demolition of Troy figured out the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; that the removal of 
the Pagan deities to Italy under the care of 
F&neas represented the introduction of the 
Gospel to Rome ; and the death of Turnus 
the extinction of Judaism. He farther con- 
ceives, that the Phrygian household gods, 
who appeared in a dream to ASneas, and who 
predicted the elevation of his descendants, 
and their power in the future city, were to 
shadow out in prophetic description, the 
Christian pontiffs, who should be suc- 


* Observat. in Aneid, § 2 1. 148—-62. Oper. Amstel. 
1733. Harduin might’ have pushed his theory farther by 
n the book, which seem to contain 
9 those of the Romish church with 
V’Inferno de 


referring to the lines i 
representations similar t 
respect to the doctrine of purgatory. See also 
Dante, Canto 54. Concil Florent. Sess. 25. 
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‘ cessively established in the visible ghuinchunt 
Rome *. | 

Quintilian + recommends that the poems 
of Virgil, as well as those of Homer, should 
be read by children, though a mature judg- 
_ ment is necessary for a full apprehension of 
their value. This eminent critic was of 
opinion, that the mind rose with the subli- 
mity of heroic verse, and derived a spirit 
from, the magnitude of the events which 
formed its subject. Without adverting to 
the respective merits of the two poets, we 
may observe, that every tribute of applause 
is due to Virgil, who, after having done ho- 
mage to the majesty of nature, in his 
Kiclogues and Georgics, rose to a higher 
theme, and appears to have adopted many 
of the figures employed by the sacred 
writers. 

The admiration of Virgil, which prevailed 
during his life, was pushed so far that he was 
represented to have performed miracles by 

magic ; and a superstitious reverence for his 
works, retained its effect in later. times, so 


* Observat. in Eneid, 1. iii. p. 295, and Virgil, lib, iii. 
1. 148—60. See also lib. vi. 1. 781. 


¥ De Institut. Orator. lib. i, c. 8. § 51. p. 64. lib. x. c. 1. 
1, xii,c 61. Edit, Gibson, 


+ 
4. 
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that they were consulted as‘oracular in con- 
cerns of importance *, and his verses were 
sometimes reported to have had an influence 
on beings who are beyond the reach of 
human power. Ignatius Loyola availed him- 
self of this credulity, pretending to expel a 
demon from a man, by repeating some lines 
from the fourth Aineid. Dante, in his po- 
etical devices, delivered Virgil from hell. 

It is well known that Charles the First ex- 
perienced, when at Oxford, a remarkable 
result from an experiment of this nature. 
Lord Falkland, willing to divert the king’s 
mind, proposed to him to try the Sortes 
Virgilianee, in a splendid edition shewn to his 
Majesty in the Bodleian. The king opened 
the book at Dido’s imprecation, and was 
affected at reading the following lines, which 
bore a striking resemblance to the circum- 
stances of his impending fate. 


At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 

Finibus extorris, complexu avolsus Juli, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna suorum 
Funera, nec, quum se sub leges pacis iniquiz 
Tradiderit, regno, aut optata luce fruatur ; 

Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus aren4 +. 


* Antonius Van Dale de Oraculis, p. 301. 
‘+ Lib. iv. 1.615—20. See Welwood’s Memoirs, p. 90. 
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Lord Falkland, in order to do away the 
impression on the king’s mind, opened the 
book to try his fortune, and struck upon a 
passage still more expressive of his own fate. | 


Non hec, O Palla, dederas promissa parenti, 
Cautius ut szvo velles te credere marti, 

Haud ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis, 
Et preedulce decus primo certamine posset, 
Primitiz juvenis misere, bellique propinqui 

Dura rudimenta * ! 


It has been among the idle amusements of 
scholars, who have maintained a mingled re- 
spect for sacred and prophane literature, to 
accommodate the language of heathen writers 
to the accounts of Scripture. A writer of 
the fourth century, composed a work on — 
the Creation, from the lines of Virgil, while 
others applied his verses to the history of 
Christ; among these productions may be 
mentioned that of Alexander Ross, of Aber- 
deen, who published a whole history of our 

Saviour in thirteen books, framed from the 
verses of the poet:}. 

* ZEncid, lib. xi. 1. 152—56. . 

‘+ Virgilius Evangelizans, sive historia Domini nostri Vir- 
gilianis versibus descripta Opera Alexandri Rossei, Aber- 
deniensis. London. Jacob Buckland, in Paternoster-row, 


1769. See also Fabricius Centones Virgilian. Isidore Orig. 
Nib. i. ern 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 


Horace. 





Horace was born at Venusium in Apulia, 
A. U. C. 689, sixty-four years before the 
Christian zra. . We collect from his own in- 
genuous confessions, that he incurred dis- 
grace in military service; but his eminent 
talents, and his success in literature, obtained 
for him the notice and patronage of Me- 
cenas and Augustus. It is said, that he was 
introduced by Virgil to Mzcenas, and that 
he was offered a situation of trust by the Em- 
peror, but with that spirit of independence 
which appears in his writings, he declined it. 

Quintilian describes Horace as the only 
Lyric poet among the ancient Romans who 
deserves to be read. He isentitled, however, 
to be’ regarded in the higher character of a 
moral writer, who satirizes vice with liberal 
censure, and playful urbanity of manners. 


The exquisite beauty of his odes illustrates the 
3 
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effect of style, in giving weight and ornament 
to sentiments which have often but little in- 
trinsic importance, and in conferring grace on 
the merest trifles, His ethical writings, though 
degraded by some indelicacies, which Quinti- 
lian was unwilling to interpret *, and inferior 
in strength to those of Juvenal, are not so 
often reprehensible for those coarse and offen- 
sive representations, which frequently shock 
the reader in other classical works ; while his 
critical productions inculcate rules which 
have directed the taste and judgment of all 
succeeding times. Asa philosopher, Horace 
disclaims devotion to any master; he some- 
times, indeed, seems to join with the herd of 
the followers of Epicurus, and in some of his 
odes, he exhorts so warmly to the enjoyment 
of the present time, and to a dismissal of all 
solicitude + for the morrow, that his writings 
may serve as a comment upon the allusion of 
the Apostle, when he adverts with censure to 
the Epicurean sentiment; “ Let us eat and 
‘* drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
At other times Horace, in a nobler spirit, 

appears to renounce these sensual maxims, 


* De Institut. Orat. lib. i, 
+ See lib. i, ode 9. line 13. lib. i. ode 37. ode 11, line 
1—8. compare with 1 Cor. xv. 32. See also Isa. xxii. 13. 
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and to become a disciple of severer philo- 
sophers. He points out in a moral strain, 
and with striking effect, the vicissitudes 
of fortune, the danger of elevation, the 
rise of men from the lowest state, and the 
sudden calamities which intermingle with 
human triumphs*. He seems to have bor- 
rowed from Plato the remarks which he so 
happily illustrates with respect to the discon- 
tent of men ever dissatisfied with their lot in 
life. He illustrates also one of the most 
useful precepts of human reason, that in 
which Pythagoras recommends to his fol- 
lowers every night to take a review of the 
thoughts and actions of the preceding day. 
Bentley, who seems unwilling to believe that 
Horace could admire the suicide of Cato, 
proposes to substitute Curti for Catonis, in 
the twelfth ode of the first book, but without 
authority to support the alteration. 

There are many passages in Horace, which 
indicate an acquaintance with traditions 
founded on truth. He alludes to the for- 
mation of man from the earth {, to corrupted 


* Lib. i. ode 35. line 1. 1. 2. ode 10. 

+ Sat.i. v.1—12. Comp. Plato Dialogue Axioch, p. 368. 
Edit. Steph. 

¢ Lib. i, ode 16. 1. 13. 
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accounts of the deluge *, and of the builds 
ing of Babel--, to the shortening of human 
life t,; to the necessity of an expiation §, to 
the blessing of having neither poverty or 
riches, and to the reward of pious men in the 
regions of joy ||. He seems to have con- 
sidered the entailing of punishment as not 
inconsistent with divine appointments GJ ; be 
speaks of God as the ruler of the world 4% 
and of Jupiter as the great parent, who di- 
rects the affairs of men and gods, the sea, 
the earth, and the world +, than whom 
nothing greater is generated, and to whom 
nothing similar or second exists, . though 
Pallas hath occupied the honours next to 
those of Jove. Dr. Stuckley endeavours to 
persuade us, that the 10th ode of the 2d 
book has a prophetic reference to the Mes- 
siah, who was expected under some descrip- 


* Lib.i. ode 2. 1, 6. 

+ Lib. i. ode 3. 1. 38, lib. ii, ode 12. 1.7. lib. iii, ode 4. 
L, 42 

t Lib. i. ode 3. 1. 32, 33. 

§ Lib. i. ode 2. 1. 29. 

| Lib. i. ode 10, 1. 17. 

{| Lib. iii. ode 6. 1.1. compare with Job xxi. 19. 

** Lib. i. ode 34. 1. 13. lib. ili. ode 4.1. 48. Epodon. ode 5. 
1.8. 

tt Lib. i. ode 12. 1.13—20. See also line 3. ode & 
line 42—48. K 
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tion misapplied to Bacchus*. The beau- 
tiful ode in which the dangers of the re- 
public threatened by the arms of Pompey is - 
illustrated under the image of a ship in dis- 
tress, and which is supposed to have been bor- 
rowed, for Alceus bears a remarkable and 
rery minute resemblance to some particulars 
of a figurative representation by Isaiah, in 
which under the same emblem of a ship is 
described the peril ofa state labouring under 
difficulties +. 

It may be observed, that there is a general 
correspondence between a remark of the poet, 
and one made by St. Paul when speaking 
with reference, we may presume, to the Isth- 
mian games celebrated at Corinth; both 
writers stating that those who contended ia 
the games observed great temperance and 
moderation. St. Paul applied the lesson to 
the necessity of subjecting the body to disci- 
pline, with respect to those who contended 
for an incorruptible crown ¢. 

Harduin, in his extravagant theory, main- 
tains that the greater part of the writings of 


* Vide Peleograph. Sacr. ; 

+ Lib. i. ode 14, compare with Isai. xxxiii. 21. 24, and 
Ezek. xxxvil. 21—29. 

t Compare de Arte poet, 1. 412. with 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
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Horace was fabricated by a Christian author, 
and that his works abound every where with 
allusions to doctrines and circumstances con- 
nected with religion and its history. ‘The 
learned, but visionary Jesuit, does not allow 
any thing of this writer to be genuine but the 
epistles and satires. In his chimerical illusions 
he supposes that Mecenas, in the sixteenth 
ode of the third book, was stiled the orna- 
ment of the Knights, to represent Christ the 
protector of the Knights of Jerusalem, and 
of the Knights Templars. In the same spirit, 
he fancies the twenty-second ode of the first 
book to relate to Christian piety, in which 
Fuscus is a representative of'Christ, and La- 
lage a personification of devotion. He con- 
siders Codrus also willing to die for his coun- 
try, as an image of our Saviour* ; and the 
twentieth ode of the second book to be de- 
scriptive of his triumph after his resurrec- 
tion, and of his two-fold character in his 

* Lib. iii, ode 19. 1. 1, 2 

+ The absurdity of the theory is sometimes extremely 
amusing: the Author states it to be indisputable that the lines 
14—20 of lib. ii. ode 20, allude to the preachers of the in- 
quisition, who in 1253, were employed to enforce the ortho- 
-dox faith; and that Britain, Ireland, Germany, and. Hun- 
gary, Poland, Italy, and Sicily are not mentioned, because 


they were already Catholic countries. He supposes lines 23, 
24 to allude to customs at the Jewish funerals, 
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divine and human nature, not born of poor 
parents, or to be holden by the Stygian 
water. Moreover he discovers in the term 
Diespiter, in the thirty-fourth Ode of the 
first book, a title of Hebrew extraction, ‘ap- 
plicable to our Lord, and expressive of de- 
struction to his enemies*, and in Ode rr. 
lib. i. line 29, he finds a prophetic allusion 
to the demolition of Jerusalem by ‘Titus. 

The most preposterous part of the hypo- 
thesis, which is to be raised on the ruins of 
the heathen mythology, supposes the second 
Ode of the second book, which intimates 
wrath to be due to him who should publish 
the sacred mysteries of Ceres, to allude to 
transubstantiation, the doctrines of which 
were not to be communicated to catechu- 
mens}; it seems scarcely possible to carry 
speculation farther. 


* Vide note in edit. Zeunii, 1809, p-- 64. 
+ Animadver. in ], 3, Odarum., 
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CHAP. XLIX. 


Publius Ovidius Naso. 


Ovip, whose works are rendered familiar 
to us by early acquaintance, was born at 
Sulmo, 43 years before the Christian era. 
He was descended from a family of the eques- 
trian order, and enjoyed the favour of Au- 
gustus, till for some offence given to the 
Emperor by his writings and conduct, he 
was banished by him to Tomi in Scythia, on 
the borders of the Euxine sea, where he de- 
plored his fate in elegiac verse, and being 
unable to obtain a release, died in exile at 
the age of sixty. 

The genius and style of this writer are cer- 
tainly more calculated to amuse than to im- 
prove the mind; he leads the imagination 
through all the wilds of fiction, where little 
solid information is to be collected ; his works 
afford however a pleasing introduction to 
Pagan mythology, and if the impression 
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which results from his writings has a ten- 
dency to corrupt the taste; it is soon cor- 
rected in the ordinary course of classical edu- 
cation by the chastened poetry of Virgil. 
Memorials of truth however are to be dis-' 
covered under his fictions, and in looking back 
with maturer judgment to the works which 
he raised, and which he delighted to con- 
template as indestructible monuments of ge- 
nius, we often perceive amidst many gro- 
tesque and ill conceived designs, the well- 
wrought materials and mutilated fragments 
of an original and sacred edifice. 

In admitting that some advantage may be 
derived from the writings of Ovid, the au- 
thor would be understood to speak only of 
those works which are usually read in public 
seminaries of education, since no apology 
can be offered for the other productions of 
this poet, which directly administer to the 
passions, and reduce the arts of licentious- 
ness to a system. The vicious affections of 
men do not require the excitement of poetry, 
to stimulate their corrupt propensities ; and 
it is the excess of unpardonable depravity, 
the effect of which never can be recalled, to 
employ eminent talents in diffusing and per- 
petuating the allurements to moral evil. 

ce 2 
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These productions corrupted the Roman 
youth, and excited the virtuous indignation 
of Augustus: they have been generally re- 
jected by the just feelings of the Chnistian. 

Ovid in his Fasti, a work supposed to be 
grounded on the Carmen Saliare of Numa, 
ddiibiits an account of the festivals of the 
heathens, and shews that he entertained but 
little respect for the Pagan deities, whom he 
uniformly represents as actuated, and im- 
pelled to depravity by human passions. 

In the Metamorphoses which begin with 
the commencement of the world, and termi- 
nate with the death of Cesar, Ovid appears 
to have intended to indulge the luxuriancy of 
a poetic imagination, by a work of fancy pe- 
culiar to himself. It is possible that the de- 
sign was suggested to him by the doctrine of 
. the metempsychosis of Pythagoras, to whose 
tenets he appears to have been partial, and 
whose philosophy, he has stated, agreeably to 
‘the mode in which it was originally deli- 
vered *, in verses which for perspicuity and 
elegance might almost dispute the palm with 
Laiiouathat 


Remains of a primitive éreed in one su- 
* Cicero, Tuscul. Quest. lib. iv. and Vitruy. lib. v. procem. 


+ Metamorph. lib. xv. Vitruv. de Architect, L. 5. Pref. 
P. 78. Edit. Amstel. 
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preme God, under whatever name known, 
the Father of gods and mea, and entitled to 
admiration and gratitude, together with ves- 
tiges of traditionary knowledge, if not of 
sacred history, appear in every part of the 
Metamorphoses... In the very commence- 
ment of the work we discover amidst many 
extravagant fancies, almost a transcript of the 
Mosaic account of the creation, in which the 
progress and development of the mighty 
work are detailed in their successive stages, 
and nearly in the same order in which they 
are displayed by the inspired writer. 

After the description of Chaos, which 
Ovid represents as without, form and dark *, 
but, in the error of heathen philosophy, as 
consisting of pre-existing matter, rather than 
as void, he proceeds to mention the separa- 
tion af the heavens from the earth, and the 
division, or gathering together of the waters ; 

the shining forth of the. lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven; the sradugtion of animals ; 
and lastly, the formation of man, created 
either, or, a8 perhaps it may be under- 
stood, partly from a Divine Spirit, and 
ibe from earth; and formed in the image 


* Metamorph. i. and J'asti. Jib. i. § 4 
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of the Gods*. After this he describes the 
four ages characterized by some figures which 
should seem to have been originally derived 
from Daniel }-; and in the well known fables, 
concerning the corruption of mankind, the 
daring attempts of the giants, the council of 
God to destroy the world by a flood, the re- 
newal of the human race by Deucalion, the 
transformation of Lycaon, the destruction of 
the serpent Python, and the history of 
Phaeton, Cadmus, Iphigenia, and others, 
many unobliterated characters of truth may 
be discovered. 

The book de Vetula, published at Co- 
logne, in 1470, with a preface by Leo of 
Byzantium, is no doubt supposititious t, and 
written long after the time of Ovid. The 
mention of algebra, alchemy, and other 
words of Arabian derivation, as well as the 
use of expressions which are evidently eccle- 
siastical, would sufficiently prove the forgery, 
even if it were not demonstrated by passages 
respecting the unity of God; the creation 
of the world from nothing ; the resurrection 


* Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta Deorum. Lib. i. 
1, 76.78. 81. See also Metam. lib.i. 1. 22. 

+ Dan. ii. 31. 33. 

+ Polycarpus Lyserus, Hist. Poetar. Medii. Aivi. p. 2089. 
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of the dead; the Trinity; and the Virgin 
Mary, who is said to have been a Mediatrix, 
and taken up into Heaven; circumstances 
which sufficiently illustrate in what quarter 
the fabrication originated *. Roger Bacon, 
from his regard to astrology, alleges the tes- 
timony of this work +. 


* Fabric. Bib. Lat. Supplement. Ovid. p. 383. 
+ Johan. Picus. lib. i. in Astrologos, p. 284. Opp. et 
Rob. Holkot, lect. 21. in lib, Sapient. 
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CHAP. L. 


: 


Titus Livius. 





Tu1s eminent historian was born at Padua, 
or in its immediate vicinity *, A.U.C. 693, 
and died in the fourth year of Tiberius. He 
is represented to have been employed on his 
history about the 730th year of Rome, and 
must have been engaged in the work a con- 
siderable length of time. He professes to have 
undertaken it with a view to divert his mind 
from a contemplation of existing evils, al- 
luding to the vices and distractions of his 
time, and to the subversion of the freedom 
of his country. Livy is celebrated by Tacitus 
‘for his distinguished eloquence and fidelity ; 
and by Seneca as a most candid estimator of 
all good men. ‘I'he frankness with which he 


* Sigonius contends that he was born at Apona, now 
called Abano, see Martial, lib. i. Epig. Ixii.; his remains are 
said to have been found in the fifteenth century. See Vos- 
sius. De Hist. Lat. lib. 1. 
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treats of Brutus and Cassius, and the bold- 
ness with which he does justice to the cha- 
racter of Pompey, reflect. credit upon Au- 
gustus as well as upon himself, since, though 
on account of his tribute to Pompey, he was 
styled Pompeianus by the Emperor, he does 
not appear to have suffered any diminution 
in his esteem *; but was appointed by him 
tutor to his grandson Claudius. The free 
spirit in which he wrote, gave offence, how- 
ever, to Caligula and Domitian, by the former 
of whom, the statues erected to the honour 
of the historian were removed. 

The work of Livy was originally com- 
posed in a hundred and forty-two books, 
containing a history of the Roman empire, 
from its commencement to the year of the 
city 744. Only thirty-five books of it are 
now extant. ‘They are written with great 
clearness and beauty, and with an exuberant 
flow af eloquence 7-. 


* Tacit. Annal. liv. § 34. 

+ Quintil. Instit. 1.x. § 502.1. 10.513. Gravina has ob- 
served, that even the epitome of Livy should be read as a 
compendium by those. who are first introduced to Roman 
history, as being more simple and perspicuous than the works 
of Florus and Paterculus, and as recording events in proper 
and suitable words without parade or subtlety, from which 
those authors are not always free. The original work of 
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The author complains that it was difficult 
in his time to collect any thing certain of the 
ancient history of Rome. Many circum- 
stances which he introduces are probably 
fictitious or borrowed, as particularly what 
relates to the rape of the Sabines*, and 
which possibly was founded on some ac- 
counts of the violent procedure of the Ben- 
jamites towards the daughters of Shiloh. 
Fabius Pictor, who wrote an account of the 
Carthagenian war, Polybius, and a few other 
writers, preceded him ; in whose works pro- 
bably there was but little correctness of de- 
tail, excepting in the history of Polybius, 
from whom Livy copied much +. 

Livy is said to have been less accurate in 
his statements with respect to military, than 
with regard to civil affairs. His work, like 
that of heathen historians in general, is in- 
debted to modern chronologists, for the spe- 
cification of its periods and dates, It ex- 


Livy has been regarded as a model, and has been imitated 
by Buchanan, Frienshemius, Mariana, and others. See 
Gravina de Instaurat, Studior. Orat. 1. p. 94. Edit. viri, 
omni honore ac studio prosequendi, Tho. Burgess, Episcopi 
Menevensis. 

* Comp. li. § 9. p. 25. with Judges i, 21. and Iliad, 
lib. xvi. v. 180. et seq. 


t L. xxxiv, § 50. I. xxxvi, § 19, 1 Liv. Li. Voss. c. 3, 4. 
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hibits a continued succession of events, with 
which but few reflections are intermixed. It 
is a work, however, extremely favourable to 
moral impressions; and abounds with me- 
-morials of piety displayed in the early times 
of the Republic, and with striking examples 
of virtue *. It illustrates the effects of con- 
cord and patriotism, in conducting a nation 
to eminence, and the distinction which is 
conferred by moderation, forbearance, and 
devotion to the public good. ‘The generous 
and disinterested spirit which prevailed in 
the earlier periods of the republic, restrained 
the dissensions of party in subserviency to 
the common safety. Jn proportion as this 
spirit declined, turbulence and sedition in- 
creased, and the ambitious factions which 
came in with prosperity, led the way to a 
destruction of liberty; while the luxury and 
vicious principles introduced by a series of 
victories, and by intercourse with foreign 
countries, rendered those who were masters 
of the world, the willing slaves to individual 
tyrants at home. 


~ 


* L. xxiii, 8, 9. and Rollin Belles Lettres, vol. ii. p. 153, 
et Livy passim. 
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The history of Livy records many par- 
ticulars with respect to the ancient opinions 
and customs of the Romans, on subjects of 
religious interest, which not only tend to 
prove the preservation of some of the main 
principles of natural Religion, amidst the 
delusions which overshadowed the Pagan 
world ; but which also exhibit the observance 
of rites and ceremonies that were originally 
of Divine institution. The detail which 
Livy supplies upon these subjects, is so full 
and minute, that he has been styled the ec- 
clesiastical historian, with regard to Roman 
antiquities *. 

Livy represents the early Romans as emi- 
nently religious; commencing every great 
undertaking by honours paid to the gods, 
and making the sacrifices which preceded a 
triumph, to form no inconsiderable part of 
it. 


* The work of Dionysius Halicarnassus is also replete 
with information upon subjects of religious and antiquarian 
research; but as it has ‘rather a general, than a particular 
bearing, upon the design of this publication, and as what 
most concerns it in this view may be collected from Livy, 
a Roman historian; no separate chapter has been allotted to 
the antiquities, composed by the former author; though 
some occasional extracts are made from it in this work, 
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He commends them- as observant of 
oaths *, not interpreting sacred obligations 
and the laws, in accommodation to their own 
convenience, but squaring their conduct by 
them}. He describes this people as enter- 
taining a reverence for every thing conse- 
crated to the gods, and as averse to receive 
foreign rites §. 


<¢ Judicabant enim prudentissimi yiri omnis divini 
“‘ humanique juris, nihil aque dissolyende religionis 
“* esse, quam ubi non patrio, sed externo ritu sacrifica- 
retur.” 


When the Romans had arrived at the highest 
point of eminence, with regard to their civil 
and military virtues, Livy represents the Con- 
sul Quintus Marcius Philippus to have en- 
couraged his army which he was leading 
against Perseus, who was obnoxious for his 
crimes, by declaring that the Roman people 
had arrived to the height of power through 
piety and good faith, which were always fa- 
voured ‘by the gods||. . Indeed the gratitude 
of the Romans to the gods, for the series 


MUM Ge ef Aas BSA 
x igge Ds 1 ws A § L. xxxix. § 16, andl. 4. § 30. 
| L. xliv. $1. | L. 


x1. § 35, et passim, 
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of victories with which they were favoured, 
forms a prominent feature in the work of the 
Latin historian. 

Livy produces, however, abundant proofs 
of the folly and pernicious influence of the 
superstitions which prevailed amongst the 
Heathen, and which were gradually made to 
countenance every fraud and corruption. 

The institutions of Numa were, probably, 
in many respects, more pure than those of 
later times. Livy mentions seven Greek 
books of wisdom to have been discovered in 
a field of Petilius, a scribe, on the Jarisculan 
hill, about A. U. 570, with a title intimating 
that they were taken from the chest of 
Numa. And he adds that they were burnt 
by order of the senate, as tending to the 
dissolution of religion. Selden conceives, 
that if they were the books of Numa, they 
contained principles of the Jewish religion *. 

The account which the author gives of the 
“introduction of the abominable rites of the 
Bacchanalians into Rome, A. U.C. 5667, 
remarkably illustrates that extreme depravity 
resulting from the Heathen idolatry, which 
is strongly characterized by St. Paul}: 


* Livy, lib. xl. Plin, Nat. Hist. lib. xiii. ch. 13. 
+ Lib, xxxix, ¢ 8. t Rom, i, 26. 
6 
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and the cautious consideration with which 
the rites were suppressed, least any in- 
stitutions of sacred authority should be min- 
gled with them, demonstrates the deep 
reverence which the Roman people enter- 
tained for every thing supposed to be sanc- 
tioned by the gods. 

The historian himself seems to have been 
strongly impressed with religious sentiments. 
He shews, indeed, so much regard even to 
portents and prodigies, (many of which might 
have been explained upon physical causes), 
that some have conceived him to have been 
deeply infected with credulity ; while others 
imagine, that he details such superstitious 
vanities, only with design to shew by what 
delusions his countrymen had been misled. 
He himself informs us, that a disposition 
prevailed in his time, to disregard the reports 
of such preternatural events, but intimates 
that he felt a kind of reverence for antiquity, 
and a religious scruple, not to reject what 
men of sound judgment had deemed proper 
to be recorded*. Joseph Toland, under 
pretence of vindicating the historian, as 
many had before done, from the charge of 
superstition, endeavoured to constrain him 
into the list of infidels, as if, says Fabricius, 


* Lib. xliii, § 13. 
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‘ there could be no difference between a 
«* modest contemner of old women’s tales, 
' and one who impiously tramples on the 
“© Deity, and on all religion ;’ but, con- 
tinues he, “* Non opus puto multis cum eo 
** contendere, cui ita periit frons, ut non 
‘¢ erubescat Moysen venditare assertorem 
‘© Spinosismi *.” 

The history of Livy has a particular in- 
terest with respect to this work, in those 
parts which shew the preservation of some 
of the.doctrines and observances of the pa- 
triarchal religion, and which exhibit customs 
which might seem to have originated in ap- 
pointments of the Mosaic institution, though 
they are disguised and almost buried under 
the corruptions of Heathen superstition. 
The author mentions the early conviction 
which prevailed among the Romans, of the 
certain, though late infliction, of the Divine 
judgment for crimes +}: the appropriation of 
‘a tenth part of the spoil to the gods*; the 
appointment of sanctuaries §; and the pro- 
hibition which restrained the priests from 


* Fabric. Supplement, lib. i, cv 11. 

+ Lib.iii. § 56. 

} Lib. v. § 21. compare with Gen. xiv. 20, Vid. Diod. 
Sicul. lib. xi. § 62. p. 451. : 

§ Lib. xxxyv. § 51. 
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going to war*. “The historian, in one pas- 
sage of his work, uses the expression of 
«© Numen Deorum,” the divinity or god- 
head of the gods +, thereby intimating, that 
the gods of the Heathen nations, though 
worshipped under an endless variety of forms 
and ceremonies, so as to appear almost dif- 
ferent gods, were nevertheless really the 
same t+; and in confirmation of this account, 
it may be observed, that so far back as the 
time of Romulus, one supreme God was ac- 
knowledged as “ the Father of gods and 
“ men,” “ best and greatest §;” and that 
deified men; as Aineas, Romulus, and others, 
were called “ Dii Indigetes |,” being  re- 
garded as tutelar deities having a. local in- 
fluence, and being styled “‘Terrestres q,” as 
other deities were deemed Celestial, and 
others Infernal.» 


At a later period also, A. U.C. 415, the 


# Lib, xxxvii. § 51. lib. xxviii. § 44. 

+ Lib. x. § 36. 

 Lib.i. §12. See also lib. xxviii. c. 12. and Cudworth, 
b.i. c. 4. p. 460. Edit. 1678. 

§ Lib. i. §12. In later times the same titles are ascribed 


to the supreme God. See Jib. ili, §17; lib. v. § 50; lib, ix. 


§ 24. 
| Lib. i. § 2. 
q Lib.i. §32. See also lib. ii. § 2. and 1 Kings xx. 23. 
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Consul Titus Manlius Torquatus, in a sud- 
den exclamation to the Senate and the peo- 
ple, expresses himself consistently with this 
statement :—“ There is a celestial Deity ; 
** thou dost exist great Jupiter; it is not in 
** vain that we have hallowed thee as the 
“« Father of gods and men in this seat*,” 
(the Capitol.) Cudworth refers also to ano- 
ther passage, which seems to prove, that the 
Romans in general entertained these per- 
suasions In the year of Rome 579, since they 
were displeased with Quiftus Fulvius Flac- 
cus, because when Censor, he uncovered, in 
part, a temple dedicated to Juno Lacinia, 
among the Bruttii, and sent the marble tiles 
thereof to Rome, with design to adorn a new 
temple which he had erected there. Ful- 
vius was in consequence publicly accused in 
the Senate upon a charge, that with the 
ruins of temples, he built up temples, as if 
there were not every where the same im- 
' mortal gods, but that some of them might 
be honoured and,adorned with the spoils of 
others; and it was unanimously decreed, 
that the tiles should be taken back}. It 
should be added, that the historian relates, 
that Flaccus, in the course of the following 
* Lib. viii. $6. 
+ Lib. xlii. § 3. and Cudworth, b. i, c. iv. p- 460. 
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year, destroyed himself, under the influence, 
it was supposed, of a Divine judgment in- 
flicted upon him for his sacrilege. 

Among other particulars, with respect to 
religious antiquities, which deserve to be no- 
ticed, we may remark, that Livy points out 
the self-devotion of individuals, in voluntary 
expiation or atonement, in order to avert the 
anger of the gods; and their bearing upon 
their dedicated heads the accumulated of- 
fences of the people, thereby conciliating 
forgiveness and favour*; circumstances 
which, considering the importance given to 
them by the historian, cannot fail to remind 
us of those solemnities of the Divine rite of 
expiation under the Mosaic dispensation, 
typifying the self-devotion of the great Re- 
deemer of the world for the sins of all man- 
kind. ‘ And Aaron shall take of the con- 
“‘ gregation of the children of Israel, two 
kids of the goats for a sin-offering ;-and he 
‘* shall cast lots upon the two goats, and the 
‘© goat upon which the Lord’s lot fell, he 
“¢ shall offer for a sin-offering; but the goat 
** on which the lot fell to be the scape goat, 
‘“* shall be presented alive before the Lord, | 
‘¢ to make an atonement with him,” and to 


wn 


6 


n 


* Lib. vii. §.6; lib, viii. § 9; lib. 10. § 28. 
pda? 
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bear “all the iniquities of the children of 
* Israel, and all their transgressions in all 
‘¢ their sins” upon bis head, “into the wil- 
“ derness *,” 

Again, in speaking of certain new and 
complicated rites of religion, which had in- 
vaded Rome, Livy states that foreign and 
unusual expiations by sacrifice of victims, for 
the purpose of imploring peace of the gods, 
had been introduced +. ‘Thus establishing 
the fact, that this kind of atonement for sin 
was likewise solemnly made amongst the 
Romans, corresponding with those sacrifices 
of victims for atonement, which were in use 
by Divine appointment amongst the Jews, 
Many other examples from the Roman his- 
torian, corroborating the same fact +, might 
be brought forward. It may be observed, 
that from both of the above passages, we de- 
vive substantial authority in favour of the 
opinion, that the fundamental principle, not 
‘less of: the Heathen, than of the Jewish 
ritual, was that .mentioned by St. Paul, 
*« without ‘shedding of blood is no remis- 
tension §.” 


* Levit. xvi 5.8.10. 21. + Lib. iv. § $0. 
¢ Lib.y..5 16, 17. § Heb, ix. 29. 
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CHAP. LI. 


Caius Plinius Secundus Major. 





-Piiny was born at Verona, in the reign 
of Tiberius, A. D. 23, she enjoyed high 
and confidential offices under Yespathan. 
Being stationed with a fleet under his com- 
mand at Misenum, A. D. 79, when the first 
important eruption of Mount Vesuvius took 
place, and being carried to the scene of 
danger, by a generous regard to the safety 
of the inhabitants of the vicinity, who were 
threatened with destruction, he lost his life 
by a sudden suffocation *, from the effect of 
noxious vapours which arose from the go 
on which he. had reclined. 

Fabricius enumerates many productions of 
Pliny which are now lost. 

His Natural History, which is his prin- 


fi 


* Plin. Epist. lib, vi, xvi. 
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cipal work, was written, A.D. 77 *, ex- 
hibiting the strongest proofs of his industry. 
Tt consists of 37 books, of which Harduin, 
‘without sufficient reason, supposes the first 
to be spurious. From the variety of ma- 
terials, compiled together with great industry 
and research, but not always with equal ac- 
curacy, some particulars of geographical de- 
tail, and natural history, may be found, il- 
lustrative of Scripture, but which are more 
suited for occasional comment than for any 
general description, 

It may be observed, however, that in 
speaking of Judea, Pliny mentions that Jeru- 
salem had been by far the most illustrious city, 
not of Judea alone, but of the Eastt. He 
describes that country as divided, in his time, 
into ten Toparchs or Counties, one of which 
was that of Jericho, planted with the palm- 
tree; thus illustrating the propriety of the 
Scripture appellation of the City of Palm- 
‘trees§. He speaks of the river Jordan, as a 
pleasant stream, diffusing itself and meander- 


* Plin. Preefat. ad Nat. Hist. et Fabric. Bib. Lat. Supple- 
ment, p. 404. 

+. Chronolog. V. T. p. 152. 

t Lib. v. c. 14. 

§ Deut. xxxiv. 3. Plin. lib. xiii. ¢, 4, 
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ing in its lengthened course, as if reluctant 
to throw itself into the Asphaltite lake (Dead 
Sea), by nature accursed, where at last its 
approved current is swallowed up in pestilen- 
tial waters*. He represents Judaa as per 
culiarly distinguished for the production of 
the balsam +. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, mention is 
made of ‘certain vagabond Jews and Ex- 
orcists, who took upon them to call over evil 
spirits in the name of the Lord Jesus ¥, 
‘though, as it appears, without success. 
Some have thought that Pliny alludes to 
persons of this description, when he speaks of 
a magical faction, dependant on, and derived 
from Moses, Jamne, and Jotape, amongst 
the Jews§. It may be observed, that the 
historian seems to have considered the names 
of the magicians, who opposed Moses, as 
belonging to the adherents of that Divine 
legislator ; alluding probably to the same 
persons whose opposition is referred to by 


St. Paul ||. 


* Lib. y. c. 15. 

+ Lib. xii. c, 25. See also Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 1073. 1085. 
{ Acts xix. 13. 

§ Hist. Nat, lib. xxx. ¢. 1. p- 997, vol. i, Edit. Lug. Bat. 
| 2 Tim, iii. 8. ; 
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Pliny speaks. of the Jews as a people dis- 
tinguished for a contempt of the Heathen 
deities *, and he considers it as a mark of 
human weakness to frame an image and form 


of God +-. 


* Lib. xiii. c. 4, ¢ Lib.ii. c. 7. 
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CHAP. LII. 


Aulus Persius Flaccus, 


PERSIUS is supposed to have been born 
in the reign of Tiberius, A. D. 32, at Vo- 
laterra, in Etruria, though he himself seems 
to intimate that he was a Ligurian*. He is 
said to have been of the equestrian order. 
Persius appears to have been educated in the 
discipline of the Stoics, when the Epicurean 
principles prevailed at Rome, and when a 
degenerate people endeavoured to forget the 
loss of their ancient freedom in licentious 
pleasures. He and Lucan were disciples of 
Anneus Cornutus, whom he mentions with © 
the affection of a grateful mind, as a man of 
Socratic dignity, by whose instructions he 
had been excited to activity and a love of 


* Sat. vi. 1. 6,7. . Euseb. Chron. e¢ Fabricii, Biblioth 
‘Latin. lib, ii. ¢, 12, 
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literature, in an age in which science and 
virtue were rapidly sinking into decay. 

Persius has left only six Satires. Some of 
his productions were destroyed by direction 
of Cornutus, as not being sufficiently ma- 
tured by their author, who died at the age of 
$2. He obtained, however, as Quintilian 
has observed, much honour by one book. 
Satirical dialogues were amongst the earliest 
productions of Rome, which were afterwards 
improved into dramatic representations; but 
the interlocutory form continued to be re- 
tained an ethical and didactic works. En- 
nius, Lucilius, Horace, and others, preceded 
Persius. 

The satires of Persius, amidst the obscu- 
rity of a figurative style, abound with pointed 
and striking moral passages. His instruc- 
tions are delivered in a mild tone of con 
templative philosophy, though occasionally 
animated with that indignant spirit which 
afterwards appeared in the writings of Ju- 
venal; and they are, in general, free from 
the offensive impurities which degrade the 
work of the latter writer. He describes, 
with peculiar effect, his contempt of the 
trappings displayed for popular deception 
without intrinsic and substantial virtue; re- 

1 


All 


presenting the profligate to be so stupified, 
as not to know what he had lost, and so sunk 
in the depth of depravity, as never again to 
rise;. and he addresses in forcible language, 
the Father of the gods, entreating him to 
punish oppressors by no other means than 
by making them “ behold’ virtue and pine 
* away with grief for having deserted it >” 


‘* Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta *.” 


The lines also, in which he, exhorts 
wretched mortals to learn what they are, 
and for what they were created ; what should 
be the object of their wishes; and what 
God had commanded them to be; indicate 
a mind directed to right objects. 

Persius speaks of the prayers and sabbaths 
of the Jews, but does not appear to be aware 
of the importance of institutions which were 
expressive of a reverence for an eternal and 
immutable God, worshipped in mental con- 
templation 7, without image, in the hallowed 
rest of the Sabbath, amidst the miserable su- 
perstitions which prevailed on every side f. 


* Sat. iii. 1. 30—38. See also line 40—44. 
+ Tacit. Hist. lib. v. c. 6. 
f Sat. v. 1. 184. 
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He mentions the celebration of the birth-day 
of Herod *, observed, as it should seem, at 
Rome, with illuminations, in a manner which 
implies the existence of numbers of the Jews 
in that city, who were distinguished by cus- 
toms which must have excited much atten- 
tion. ‘lhe observances in this instance seem 
to have originated in the reverence which the 
Herodians entertained for Herod, whom they 
flattered as the person in whom the pro- 
phecies relating to the Shiloh were to be ac- 
complished. 

The books of Moses and of the Prophets 
were yead, we know, wheresoever there were 
Jewish synagogues, and there are sufficient 
indications dispersed through the works of 
the Roman writers, to shew that they had 
some knowledge, of the instruction which the 
Scriptures contain, though indeed that know- 
ledge was very partial and defective, and ap- 
pears in the Heathen representations under 
all the colourings of prejudice. The God, 
whom the Jews ‘worshipped, is styled by 
Lucan (the associate of Persius) “the un- 
“ certain,” or unknown God +; and his ab- 
stract and spiritual perfections were in gen 


* Sat. v. 1.180. + Pharsal. lib. ii. J, 593, 
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neral considered by the heathens, as tod 
remote from human apprehension to become 
the objects of reverence ina religious service, 
so as to be productive of any practical ef: 
fects on those who were led to worship 
them *. | 
Nevertheless Persins seéms to have con- 
ceived more elevated and just views of reli- 
gion, he reprehends the secret motives and 
illicit desires, which prompted the expensive 
sacrifices of his time}, giving vent to his 
indignation against those, whose hearts were 
bent only on earth, being devoid of all hea-~ 
venly affections, and he enjoins a well-com- 
posed rectitude and piety in the hallowed 
recesses of the mind f. 
_ Many of the pure precepts of devotion 
and holiness, which the Jews must have me- 
ditated upon in their affliction, and have 
sometimes proclaimed amidst the abomina- 
tions which surrounded them, might have 
attracted regard; every sentence of Scrip- 
ture has a sterling value, and it is evident 
that the reflections of Persius are particularly 
impressive, and rise into a higher strain 


* Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 1.97. Tacit. Hist..lib.y.§9. Florus 
Epit. lib. iii. ¢. 6. 
+ Satiii. 13. t Sat, ii. 1. 61, 62. 73—73. 
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when they seem to repeat the lessons of 
Scripture. . 

The line with which he commences his 
work, proclaiming the vanity of human cares, 
and the emptiness of human concerns, 


“<Q Curas Hominum! 6 quantum est in rebus inane !” 


seems to bear a more than an accidental re- 
semblance to the text with which Solomon 
opens his sublime reflections in the book of 
Ecclesiastes : “ Vanity of vanities,” saith the 
preacher, “ vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” 
Persius appears, however, to apply in an 
unlimited sense, what Solomon uttered only 
with regard to the views of men, when not 
directed by the fear of God. The Heathen 
writer speaks of human affairs as defective in 
themselves, but the inspired teacher refers 
only to a vanity in the pursuits of men. 
There are other lines also of Persius, which 
deserve consideration. He reprehends in 
strong language those unthinking men, who, 
because the Deity did not inflict immediate 
punishment, imagined that he had overlooked 
or forgiven their impiety *; and elsewhere 


* Sat. ii, 1, 24—30, compared with Psalm ii, 21. 
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he satirizes the suggestions of luxury, which, 
when prompting to indulgence, derives mo- 
tives from the shortness of human life, ex- 
horting its votaries to seize the present hour 
for enjoyment *. 


* Sat. v. 1, 151—153, compared with Prov. i. 24. 
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CHAP. LIII. 


Lucius Anneus Seneca. 





Seneca, who was the son of Marcus 
Anneus Seneca, a native of Corduba, in 
Spain; of the equestrian order, and of whom 
some writings remain*, was appointed by 
Agrippina to be tutor of Nero, whose pas; 
sions he for some time restrained, till becom- 
ing obnoxious to the tyrant, he fell a sacrifice 
to resentment or avarice, being compelled to. 
inflict death upon himself. 

Dion Cassius has given too much ecoun- 
tenance to the charges which have been 
‘brought against Seneca. It may be collected 
from Tacitus and Juvenal, that the imputa- 
tions thrown on his character, resulted, in 
great measure, from the calumnies of his 
enemies, encouraged by the rapacity of the 


* Fabricius Biblioth. lib. ii, ¢. 9. 
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emperor, who coveted the possession of his 
-accumulated wealth and splendid-gardens *. 
It was difficult, in the court of Nero, to 
escape slanderous reflections. 

_ The writings of Seneca, contain some of 
the best instructions of heathen morality, 
when it had been compelled to recede from 
many of its errors, and had conformed itself 
in some degree to the new principles intro- 
duced by the true religion: and their author 
illustrated, by the fortitude with which he 
endured reverse of fortune and exile, as well 
as by his death, which took place A. D. 65, 
the efficacy of those moral principles which 
he professed. 

There can be little doubt, however, that 
thisseminent moralist was acquainted with 
some of the communications of the Gospel, 
and that he:conversed with some of the first: 
preachers, who zealously propagated its doc- 
trines. It is, in fact, extremely probable, 
and supported by some accounts, that he 
had intercourse with St. Paul, late in ‘life, 
when the Apostle came to Rome and con- 


#*Sat. x. Tacit. Annal. lib..xiv..§.52, 53. p.186. Ed. 
Brotier, t. 2. 
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verted some of the household of Nero*. 
The eight epistles to St. Paul, which exist 
under the name of Seneca, and the six 
epistles represented to have been written by 
St. Paul to Seneca, seem to have been fa- 
bricated on traditionary accounts: to this 
effect. They were composed at an early pe- 
riod, since they are quoted by St. Augustin 
and Jerome, and they were published at 
Naples and Venice in the 15th century, as 
well as by Erasmus at Basle, in 1515, by 
whom they are considered as unworthy of 
the name which they bear. Some writers 
have maintained that Seneca was himself a 
proselyte to Christianity ; but there does not 
appear to be any sufficient ground for this 
- opinion. Many of Seneca’s’ works shave 
been transmitted to us, which treat particu- 
larly on those moral and religious subjects, 
which were discussed with so much interest, 
and under such enlarged views, after the 
‘promulgation of the Gospel, of which the 
doctrines were rapidly diffused. His three 


. Philipp. iv. 22, and page 368 (vol. i.) of this work. 
+ Fr. Modius. Lect. Novantiqu. Epist. 21. — Fabric. 
lib. ii. c. 9. 
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books on Anger, which he styles “ Brevem 
‘* Insaniam *,” and which he considers as 
the mark of a little mind, present us with a 
philosophical exposition of the nature, affects, 
and remedies of this passion. 

His consolations, addressed to Helvia his 
mother, during his exile in Corsica, demon- 
strate the right affections and fortitude of his 
mind; and those offered to Polybius, on the 
death of his brother, though degraded by. 
flattery to Claudius, whom he styles “ pub- 
* licum omnium solatium +,” suggest such 
reflections drawn from the events of life, as 
were adapted to his time. 

Those to Marcia, concerning the loss of 
her son, exhibit, in different instances, the 
removal of good men from evils to come f, 
concurring to excite the religious conviction, 
which the the admonition of Isaiah had en- 
forced, in inspired instruction§. | Seneca 
seems, in this book, to allude to the perse- 
cutions of the Christians, who were crucified * 


* De Ira. lib. i. cap. 1, Edit. Amstel. 1672. Var. Elz. 


+ Cap. 33. vol. i. p. 228. 
} Cap. 20. p. 285—287. 
§ Isaiah lvii. 1 
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and impaled * : : and he concludes it with a 
striking passage, in which he describes: the 
final conflagration of the world, about to be 
renewed. ‘ Nos quoque felices anima, et 
‘ sterna fortite, cum Deo visum erit iterum 
“ ista moliri, labentibus cunctis, et ipsi 
“ parva rune ingentis accessio, in antiqua 
‘¢ elementa vertemur. Felicem filiam tuum 
© Marcia, qui ista jam novit i? 

In his book ‘on Providence, he considers 
the interésting question, why many evils 
happen to good men: and he appears to 
offer ‘the same solution which a Christian 
would have given, representing afflictions to 
be dealt out with a view to discipline t. 

Seneca was more addicted to the Storcal 
principles than was ‘compatible with Chris- 
tianity ; he suffered, however, the mild ‘spirit 
of the Gospel to mitigate somewhat of their 
seventy. Having-derived consolation to him 
self and others, from the cultivation of philo- 
’ sophy, when living with frugal and secluded 


* Cap, 20. p.284., see also Epist. 14. Lipsius ad annal. 
Tacit. 14. et Gruter. lib xix. c.12, 

+ Consol. ad Marc. c. 26. p. 300. 

$ De Providentia, § 1. p. 304. Heb. xii. 6, 7, and 
page 229 (vol.i.) of this work, 
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habits in banishment, he continued to solicit 
its aid when restored to prosperity, and sur- 
rounded with the splendid luxuries. of the 
imperial palace. He professes in his work, 
* De Tranquillitate Animi,” to have been 
pleased with the honours and distinctions 
which he enjoyed, not for purposes of osten- 
tation, but that he might be more useful to 
his friends and relations, to the citizens, and 
to all mankind *. He appears to have 
looked down with the feelings of a superior 
mind, upon those who sought to relieve the 
lassitude of their lives only by variety of 
amusement and a change of scene }-: and he 
devoted himself to the production of useful 
works, inculcating the precepts by whicha 
wise man might maintain constancy under 
all circumstances { ; recommending clemency 
to Nero§, whose disposition in his youth 
afforded some hope that he might be in- 
fluenced by principles of virtue. 

In his book “ De Brevitate Vité,’ he - 
maintains that it is our misconduct which 
occasions the shortness of life'to be lamented : 


* (Cap. 1. p. 338. 

+ Cap. 2. p. 845. 

t See his work De Constantia Sapientis. 
§ Vide the two books De Clementia.. 
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and in his book “ De Vit& Beata,” he 
makes happiness consist in virtue ; and speaks 
of God: as the Governor of the Universe *. ' 

Amidst the dignities which he enjoyed, he 
seems to have looked with fondness to ease 
and retirement ; and in his work *’ De Otio, 
“* aut Secessu Sapientis,” he maintains them 
to be consistent with the duties of a wise 
man. 

His seven books “ De Beneficiis,” which 
are written without much method, ‘contain a 
variety of just reflections on benefits, and on 
the reciprocal duties of those who bestow, 
and those who receive them’; representing 
benefits to derive their value from = the in- 
tention of the donor, and as producing in 
those who confer them, a resemblance to the 
gods +: and he observes that the mind will 
find materials for liberality, even in the most 
confined circumstances*+. He considers ob- 
ligations as discharged by the feelings of a 


* Cap. 8 p. 535, It may be observed, that this work:is 
addressed to Gallio, his brother, whose name was changed 
from Marcus Anneus Novatus, for that of Lucius Junius 
Gallio, and who is generally supposed to have been the Ro- 
man deputy or proconsul before whom St. Paul was accused, 
See Acts xviii. 12. et Tacit. Annals, lib. xv. § 73. 

+ Lib. iii. c. 15, 

+ Lb. i. 0S? 
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grateful disposition *. He combats the Epi- 
curean principles with respect to the in- 
difference of the gods}; and represents 
them, and especially him whom he styles 
“Deus Optimus Maximus {,” as constant 
in his decrees, as conferring blessings on the 
bad, as well as on the good; because those 
different characters here cannot be sepa- 
rated §. Amidst some abstract and specu- 
lative principles, in which he contends for 
a gratuitous love of virtue, he mentions the 
“‘ insitum mortalitati vitium || ;” and ob- 
serves, that it is very probable that the 
gods treat some men with indulgence, on 
account of the disposition of their fathers 
and grandfathers ; carrying this opinion to 
a much greater extent than is sanctioned by 
Scripture . 

The six books on declamatory topics, were 
probably only digested, by Seneca, as they 
appear by their subjects and style to have 
been composed at an earlier period than that 


* Lib. ii. c. 35. 

+ Lib. iv. c. 4 

t Lib. iv. c. 7. 

§ Liv. iv. c. 28. 

|| Lib. ii. c, 26. See also lib. ili. c. 25. 

q Lib. iv. c. 32. Compare with Exod, xx. 5. 
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in which he’ lived*. ‘They are imperfect, 
but ‘seem to have been designed as scholastic 
exercises, to instruct students in the art of 
rhetoric ; containing suggestions and divi+ 
sions of subjects, to assist in the arrangement 
of speeches before the senate, and at the bar. 
They do not afford any thing with which 
we are at present concerned +}. 

The seven books on natural questions, 
which, relate chiefly to meteorology, and in 
which he represents “ man as contemptible, 
-* unless he rise above earthly things} ;” a 
lively satire on the Emperor Claudius; a 
large collection of epistles; and ten tragedies, 
with some fragments, compose the remainder 
of Seneca’s works: some of the tragedies are 
deemed spurious. 


_* See Andr. Schottus., Pref, ad Lib. Suasoriarum, apud 
Senec. Op. tom. iii. et Fabric, Biblioth. 

+ Declamation appears to have prevailed in Greece after 
those productions of ‘eloquence, which had been called forth 
by energetic feelings, and animating contests, had established 
some standards which served as models for study. Cicero, 
whose powers agitated’ the whole frame of Cesar, had de- 
claimed at Rhodes and in Greece, and continued to ex- 
ercise his judgment and talents in pleading before Cassius 
and Dolabella, when civil dissentions precluded bim from 
forensic application, and the art which Senecaillustrates was 
professed by Suetonius and others.at Rome, 

t Nat. Quest. lib, i, Preef, 
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The Medza has generally been considered 
as genuine; and Quintilian mentions a play 
under that title, written by Seneca. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that the present 
play under that name contains a_ passage 
which seems to have. reference to the dis- 
covery of the Western Continent ; and whichy 
if we allow it to have been written before 
the disclosure of the new world, must be 
regarded as a singularly happy conjecture, 
framed from reflection, on the form and ge- 
neral circumstances of the earth. ‘The lines 
are as follow: 


«* Venient annis secula seris, 
Quibus oceanus vincula rerum 
‘Laxet, ‘et ingens pateat tellus, 
‘Tethysque novos detegat orbes; 
Nec sit terris ultima Thule *,” 


The writings of Seneca, particularly his 
later productions, improved by the spirit of 
Christiamty, exhibit a display of religious 
and moral truth, which may afford instruc- 
tion to every age. In works produced at a 
period, improved by the dawn of revealed 
knowledge, we are not surprized to meet 
with many just and noble sentiments, with 


* Ac, ii. 1, 375. 
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respect to the attributes and government of 
the’ supreme God*, acknowledged as the 
First Cause, and Governor of the world: or 
with regard to the gross superstition of Sene- 
ca’s time, of which he strongly reprobates the 
absurd customs, as conspicuous even in the 
Capitol +. We easily understand also, that 
the respect which he paid to the ignoble 
crowd of deities who were worshipped, was 
manifested rather in conformity to his sup- 
posed duty as a senator, for the sake of ex- 
ample } than from any belief in the reality 
of their existence ; and that, as’St. Augustin 
states, ‘ colebat quod reprehendebat, agebat 
“¢ quod arguebat, quod culpabat adorabat§.” 
Equally consistent with the convictions which 
we might have expected to prevail in the 
mind of Seneca, are the declarations which 
he makes with respect to Providence, the 
immortality of the soul, and the expectation 
of future happiness: the effect of which, 
however, is sometimes diminished by erro- 


* Epist. $1. with Heb. xi. 3. Epist. 41. and Gen. xxi. 22 
Epist. 58. Psalm civ. 30. Epist. 65. Gen. i. 31. Epist. 93. 
Matt. viii. 20. i. 29. xi. 12. 

+ August. de Civit. Dei. lib. y.c.10. Tertull, Apologet. 
c. 12. p. 13. Edit. Paris. 1664. 

{ 2 Kings v. 18. 

§ August. lib. v. c. 10. 
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neous opinions, exhibiting the lingering er- 
rors of ye particularly on the subject 
of suicide * 

The passages are numerous, especially in 
the Epistles, which indicate an acquaintance 
with the instractions of Scripture. He in- 
culcates,/in a remarkable manner, the pro- 
priety of prayer for wisdom +; and the ne- 
cessity of a regard to our eternal welfare. 
He observes, that we die daily ¢, and excites 
men toa contempt of death, on the consi- 
deration that we have no limited, or temporary 
existence §. He expresses a desire of libe- 
rating the soul from the servitude of the 
body ||. He enforces the propriety of living 
for others J: and speaks of the return of the 
spirit to the gods **, of the restoration to 
life, and of the future contemplation of 
the glories which we now see indistinctly, and 


* Epist. 24. Consol ad Mare. c. 22, et de Vit. Beat. c. 19. 

+ Epist. 10. compare with 1 Kings iii. 9. and Jamesi. 5 

t Epist. 1. and 102. compare with 1 Cor. xv. 31. 

§ Epist. 102. compare with Hebrews xiii. 14. 

|| Epist. 65. and 120. compare with Rom. viii. 21, 22. 

q Epist. 48. compare with Acts iv. 32. 2 Cor. v. 1—5. 
and Rom. xiv. 7. 

** Epist. 102. compare with Ecclus. xii. 7. 

++ Epist. 36. compare with 1 Cor. xv. 52. 
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only in part *; recommending that fortitude 
and noble confidence of the mind, which, 
resting on such prospects, is not to be terris 
fied by any enemies, or discouraged by any 
circumstances +}. In addition to which, many 
other passages might be referred to, containing 
a general resemblance, in thought or expres- 
sion, to texts of Scripture if. 

Seneca appears in a work referred to by 
St. Austin to have censured the Jews for 
losing a seventh part of their time, by the 
observance of the Sabbath §. Itis singular 
that the Heathens should not have been sen- 
‘sible of the benefits of such a suspension of 
the struggles and contests of life, and of 
such an imtermission to allay and moderate 
the excesses of human passion, even as to its 
immediate influence on civil and domestic so- 


* Epist. 102. and 65. compare with 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

+ Epist. 102. Luke xii. 5. Matt. x. 28. Epist. 16. and 
Prov. iti. 5. 

{ Epist.’8. and John viii. 82.:56. Galat.iii.i. Epist. 46. 
Rom. xii. 17. Epist.16.:and 2:Cor. xiii. 5..and James i, 22 
Epist. 17, and 2. iv. U7. pist. 27. 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
Epist..31. Acts xvii. 29. Epist. 38. and Matt. xiii. 31. 
Epist. 938. Ephes. iv. 16. John xv. 1—6, Epist. 120. 
- 2 Pet. i. 19. et passim. Epist. 102. Psalm xlvi, 6, Job i. 2]. 
1 Tim. vi. 7. 

§ August, de Civit. Dei, lib,vi.c, Ad. 
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ciety. Itisthe devoting of the Sabbath, how- 


ever, toa contemplation of the divine attri- 
butes, and to the cultivation and expression 
of religious affections, which renders the ap- 
pointment most valuable. Carrying with it 
divine authority, and manifesting good effects 
wherever it was set apart, its entablinteaiorit 
was at length secured. Seneca observing 
that it spread over the world, and that the 
vanquished thereby gave laws to the con- 
querors, remarks, that though the greater 
part of the people knew not what they didy 
yet that the Jews were sensible of the cause 
of their rites *. 

Seneca ‘seems to ‘be unwilling to mention 
the Christians, being conscious, it is ‘sup- 
posed, that they merited commendations 
which he could not venture to express. ‘It 
has been noticed, that he alludes to ‘the 
sufferings to which they were exposed, in 
what was called the Tunica molesta, a vest- 
ment formed of combustible materials, and 
smeared with unctuous preparations, with 
which they were covered, and which when 
they were secured to a stake, was set on firey. 


* August. de Civitate Dei, lib. v. c. 11. 1. vii. c. 10. 
+ Seneca, Epist, 14. 
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He seems to speak of them as rejoicing in 
being burned, and bound in chains, and 
slain *. 

Itis remarkable that Seneca observes, that 
<¢ if-one were to rise from the dead, and to 
** inform us upon his own experience, that 
‘“‘ there is no evil in death, he would obtain 
‘more credit, and have greater weight with 
** us than an ordinary teacher!” This 
remark, however, only leads us to reflect, 
how erroneous often are the convictions of 
men, and how just the observation of our 
- Saviour, ‘* that if men believe not Moses 
‘and the Prophets, neither would they be 
*¢ persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 
‘Seneca himself, who must have heard of the 
resurrection of Christ, does not appear to 
have examined its evidence, or to have been 
duly impressed by it. 


* Epist. 71. and Heb. xi. 35. 
+ Epist. 30. p. 114, Edit. Amstel. See Morell’s trans. 
' vol. i. p. 112, and Luke xvi. 31. 
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CHAP. LIV. 


Caius Cornelius Tacitus. 


Tacitus, who was the son of Cornelius 
Tacitus, a procurator and governor of: one 
of the provinces of Belgic Gaul, was born 
in the reign of Nero, A. D. 62; and en- 
joyed high offices in the successive reigns 
of Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, and 
‘Trajan. | 

The History of Tacitus was published in 
the reign of Trajan, when the unrestrained 
feelings of the mind were expressed without 
fear. It exhibited a succession of twenty- 
seven years, from the commencement of the 
reign of Galba, A. D. 69, to the death of 
Domitian, a period rendered awful by fre- 
quent revolutions of empire, effected chiefly 
by the Praetorian bands, who raised up the 
objects of their choice to a short-lived and 
precarious power. ‘The work consisted ori- 
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ginally of thirty books, of which only four, 


and a part of the fifth, remain, recording 
but little after the accession of Vespasian. 
The Annals, composed afterwards, included 
a period of fifty-four years, from A.D. 14, 
to the death of Nero in A. D. 68. Three 
years of Tiberius ; the four years of Caligula ; 
the six first of Claudius; and the two last of 
Nero, have perished. ‘The works here men- 
tioned, the Dialogue on Oratory, and the 
Treatise de Moribus Germanorum, produced 
A. D. 99, in the reign of ‘Trajan ; together 
with the Life of Agricola, published also in 
the same reign, contain all that remains of 
this historian; who, for depth of philosophi- 
cal remark, for striking description of cha- 
racter, for animated and dramatic represen- 
tations of events, is the most distinguished of 
any that antiquity can boast. He shews an 
intimate knowledge of the heart ; but having 
occasion to treat of times, and characters, of 
peculiar corruption, ‘he seems ‘to delight in 
avgravating the shades of human depravity. 
he impressions an favour of morality, 
which he excites, ‘are ‘produced by a contems 
plation of the ‘misery, and ‘dreadful effects, of 
ah ‘unrestrained indulgence of ‘the passions. 
He introduces few ‘reflections on Providence, 
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and has been sometimes accused of atheism; 
but there are passages which sufficiently de- 
monstrate his belief in the government of a 
Supreme Being, administering retributive 
judgments on earth; and he exhibits the in- 
fluence of conscience producing superstitious 
fears and gloomy apprehensions *. ‘Tacitus, 
however, though he speaks with reverence of 
Jupiter, “ greatest and best,” and represents 
the gods as propitious to virtue}, yet seems 
to have entertained very erroneous notions of 
the Divine nature as if acting from revenge *. 
Considering the respect with which the 
works of Tacitus were regarded by the An- 
tients, and that the Emperor Tacitus in par- 
ticular directed them, as the valuable pro- 
ductions of his ancestor, to be placed in all 
the libraries of Rome, and to be transcribed 
ten times every year into the Archives of the 
Consuls, it is somewhat surprizing that they 
should not have been more completely 
preserved ; especially if we reflect on the 
importance of the evidence which they af- 

ford in confirmation of the sacred accounts. 


* Annal, 15. § 36. 

+ Histor. lib. iii, § 72. 

t Histor. lib. i. § 3. See also Lucan. Pharsal. Jib. iv. 
}. 107. and even Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. iii. § 32. et seq. 
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Availing ourselves of what remains, and 
adverting first to relations which substantiate 
particulars mentioned in the Old Testament, 
we may observe, that when the historian 
speaks of the plains in which Sodom and 
Gomorrah stood, he states, after other 
writers *, that they were ‘* reported to have 
“ been formerly fruitful, and inhabited by 
the population of great cities, which were 
* burnt up by fire darted from heaven ; that 
* traces of this destruction were to be dis- 
covered in his time, since the earth itself 
appeared scorched, and to have lost its 
‘“* fruitfulness; so that all things, whether of 
** spontaneous growth, or sown by the hand, 
either in the biade or flower,-or matured 
to their accustomed form, became black 
and empty, and mouldered, as it were, 
Into ashes.” He confesses himself dis- 
posed to admit, “ that as distinguished cities 
** had formerly been burnt (in that spot) by 
celestial flames, so also the earth had be- 
come infected by the vapours of the 
lake, and the whole ‘surrounding at- 
mosphere been corrupted; insomuch, 
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* Gen. xiv. 1—3; and Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 764. 
# Gem xiv.3, 
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‘that the. productions of the harvest and 
autimn became putrid under a soil and 
“ climate equally pernicious *.” ; 

The accounts which the historian gives of 
the Jews, ure often strange, and improbable, 
and even contain palpable contradictions. 
_He possibly received some information con- 
cerning this people from Josephus; but he 
had recourse alse to other authorities, less 
respectable, or he perverted the - reports 
which he received, in «accommodation to 
popular errors, coinciding with bis own pre- 
judices. | 

Tacitus commences his account with the 
observation, that as he was about to relate the 
last days of a distinguished city, it was 
proper to lay open its origin. Upon this 
subject, he mentions many opinions which 
‘prevailed, two of which appear to have been 
built’ principally upoa a resemblance of 
names, the one representing the Jews to 
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* Histor. lv. c.7. Gen. xix. 25. Deut. xxix. 23; and 
Hasselquist, who says, that only one’fetid plant grew there. 
Murphy, in his translation, has perverted the account of 
Tacitus, by inserting a passage about natural causes, which 
is not in the original. The lake covered a plain where cities 
stood. Gen. xiv. 3. 
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have fled from Ida in Crete*, the other 
stating them to have been the Solymi, men- 
tioned by Homer. ‘Tacitus adverts like- 
wise to reports, which described the Jews to 
have been of A‘thiopic or Egyptian origin, 
emigrating from the latter country under 
the guidance of Hierosolymus and Judai; 
and to others, which, with more consistency 
and truth, affirm them to have been As- 
syrian strangers, who, being in want of a 
country, first obtained a settlement in 
Egypt §, and afterwards established them- 
selves in Judea and in the neighbouring 
parts of Syria. Recurring again to errone- 
ous accounts ||, he states that ‘‘a pestilence 


* Histor. I. v. ¢. 3. The Cretans were rather derived 
from the Jews; see Brotier’s Tacitus, not. et emend. vy. i. 
p- 538. 

+ Iliad, 1. vii. v. 184. Homer here speaks of the in- 
habitants of “Ethiopia or Pisidia.” See also Odysss. 1. v. 
y. 284. and Brotier, not. et emend. 

} The £thiopians boasted of the highest antiquity, and 
some memorials of them existed in Judea, particularly at. 
Joppa, where Andromeda was said to have been exposed to 
the sea-monster; but they were of more recent origin than 
the Egyptians. Vide Diod. Sic. 1. iii, es Bochart Geograph, 
Sacr. p.i. 1.4. c. 26. 

« § Gen, xi. 31. 
| Those of Chremen, Lysimachus, Justin, Diodorus Sicu- _ 
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having arisen in Egypt, which affected the 
bodies .of men, King Boccharis, upon 
consulting the oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
for relief, was commanded to purify his 
kingdom, by transporting a race of men 
odious to the gods into other lands ; that 
in consequence, the whole multitude being 
sought for, and collected together and 
abandoned in vast deserts, Moses, one of 
their number, persuaded the rest, who 
were rendered torpid by their grief, not 
to wait for the assistance of gods or men, 
as they were deserted by both, but to 
trust to him as to a celestial guide, by 
whose aid, in the first instance, they 
might have warded off their miseries *.” 


Tacitus proceeds to relate, that ‘ the people 
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assented to this proposition, and that 
being entirely ignorant what course was 
to be pursued, they set forward on a for- 
tuitous journey; that nothing distressed 
them so much as a want of water; that 
being, in consequence, exhausted and 
stretched on the ground, ready to expire, 


Jus, Plutarch, and others. See Gale’s Court of the Gen« 


tiles. 
. * See Exod. ii, 11. et seq. 
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a herd of wild asses * returning from pas- 
ture, vetired to a rock shaded with @ 
grove ++ of trees, whereupon Moses having 
followed them, and conjectured from the 
verdure of the herbage, that there would 
be water, discovered and opened large 
sources of it to the people; that after this 
relief, they proceeded on a journey of'six 
successive days, and on the seventh, 
having driven away the cultivators of the 
land, obtained possession of it, in which 
they built and dedicated a city and a 
templet.” 

The hist oatin further adds, that * Moses, 
with a view to confirm the Jews in subjec- 
tion to him, introduced among them new 
rites, different from those of other mor- 
tals, rendering all things profane to them 
which were deemed sacred by others, and 
on the other hand, allowing among them 
what was esteemed incestuous by other 
people.” He asserts “ that the image of 
the animal, by the guidance of which they 
had extricated themselves from their difhi- 
culty and thirst, was puhaperited by them 


* Compare with Exod, xy. 22; See also Gen. xxxvi. 24. 
+ Exod, XVe 17. % 7 Hist. I Vv. § On 
4 
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* in the sanctuary *: that they slew a ram, 
“ as if in contempt of Ammon; and sacri- 
* ficed an ox, which the Egyptians worship 
“ ped as Apis: that they abstained from 
‘‘ swine’s flesh, in memory of the destruction 
“ with which the leprosy bad formerly dis- 
“ graced them, to which disease that animal 
‘Sas particularly able: that, by frequent 
“ fasts, they. still commemorated the long 
* famine which they had formerly sus- 
“ tained}: and that the Jewish bread, 
‘* being unleavened, retained a proof of the 
“ haste with which they had carried off their 
“ cornt.” He affirms that “ they took de- 
s* light in the rest of the seventh day, be- 
« cause that day produced to them an end 
“ of their labours§; and that afterwards, by 
« the seductive influence of idleness, they 
‘¢ devoted also the seventh year, to inacti- 
¢ vity ||:, that others related, that. this ho- 
* nour was paid to Saturn, either derived 


* See this contradicted hy Tacitus himself in the same 
book, c. 5. See also Dio. Cass. 1. xxxvii. c. 17. p. 122. 
Joseph. cont. Apion, 1. ii. c. 17. Fuller’s Miscell. Theolog- 
Liii.c. 8. Gen. xxxvi. 24. 

+ Sueton. August. 86. and Martial. Epig. 4, 4 

¢ Exod. xii. 39. Deut. xvi. 3, 

§ Exod. xx. 8. 11. xxxi. 13. Deut, y. 14. 

“| Exod. xxiii, 10, Levit. xxv. 4. See also Levit. xxv. § 
PB ives | Py A aaa aaa 
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fromm the inhabitants of Ida, their proge- 
nitors, who are said to have been expelled 
with Saturn, and from whom they received 
their principles of religion; or because, 
out of the seven stars by which. mortals 
are governed, that of Saturn revolves in 
the highest orb, and with the chief power ; 
and that most of the celestial bodies regu- 
late their influence, and complete their 
course, by the number seven.” 

The historian observes, that “ these rites, 
however first introduced, were supported 
by their antiquity; that other unhallowed 
and impure institutes prevailed, through 
the depravity of the people *; for that 
every worthless man, despising the religion 
of the country in which he lived, heaped 
up tributes and offerings at Jerusalem, by 
which means the power of the Jews was 
increased, and the more so from their 
strong attachment and ready compassion. 
towards each other, and their hostile ha- 
tred towards all others +:” He affirms 


® Ezek. viii. 


+ This calumny originated probably in the extirpation of 


the inhabitants of Canaan. See the falsehood of it in Jere. 
miah xxix. 7. 1 Maccabees viii. 1. The Jews still pray on 
the Sabbath for the Princes Yoder whom they live. 
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that “ they did not eat or intermarry with 
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other people*: that their race was most 
addicted to lust: that they abstained from 
licentious intercourse with strange women, 
but that among themselves no intercourse 
was illicit}: that they instituted circum- 
cision as a distinctive rite: that proselytes 
to their faith adopted the same custom, 
and were embued with nothing more early, 
than to despise the Gods, to divest them- 
selves of attachment to their country, and 
to esteem their parents, their children, 
and their brethren, as vile}; yet that it 
was an object of their policy to increase 
their numbers, for that it was a crime 
amongst them for any parent to kill his 
children; and that they believed the souls 
of those who died in battle, or under 
persecution, to be immortal §; that hence 
arose a desire of multiplying children, 
and a contempt of death: that it was 
their custom, in the Egyptian manner, 
to bury their dead, rather than to burn 


* Deut. vii. 3. Joshua xxiii. 12. 
+ Deut. xxii. 21. xxii. 2 Joseph. cont. Apion. 1. if. 


c. 24—30. 


t Selden de Jur. Natur, et Gent. 2—4. et seq. 
§ Selden, ibid, 7~9. p. 829—831. 
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them ; and that they entertained the same 
persuasion, and the same solicitude, with 
that people, concerning the infernal, but 
differed from them with respect to the 
celestial state.” 

Tacitus. goes on to remark, that “ the 
Egyptians venerated most animals, and 
their fabricated images: that the Jews 
conceived only one Deity, and him, only 
in the mind, esteeming those profane, who 
formed images of the Gods with perish- 
able materials, and in the likeness of men; 
for that the lofty and eternal * God was 
neither mutable, or liable to decay, and 
that therefore there were no images in their 
city, and much Jess in their temples 7: 
that this homage of images was not allowed 
to Kings or to the Ceesars : that as their 


_ priests played in chorus with pipes and tims 
brels, and were crowned with wreaths of 
ivy, and as agolden vine was found in their 


temples, it was by some inferred that they 


. worshipped Bacchus the conqueror of the 


Fast, though the Jewish Institutes had not 
any Piniskaity with those of the Heathen 


* Jsaiah lvii. 15. 


+ Hist, lib, vy, §5. Dig. Cass. lib. xxxvil. § 1’7. p. 122. 
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* God, he having established festive and 
s* cheerful rites, but the customs of the Jews 
** being absurd and sordid.” b 

These accounts of the Roman historian, 
evidently tinctured with the strongest preju- 
dice, betray the injurious representations of 
the avowed enemies of the Jews. Many of 
them had been distinctly refuted, in the 
time of Tacitus, by Josephus, and other his- 
torians. ‘They contain in themselvés suffici- 
ent to shew how full of errors they are; and 
while they exhibit much truth blended with 
falsehood, they tend to establish the former, 
without conferring any shadow of slices, 
upon the latter. 

Tacitus having, as has been before at 
served *, spoken of the exuberant fertility, 
and great population of Judea, of the im- 
mense opulence of its temple, and the re- 
verential observances imposed with respect to 
it, proceeds to state some particulars relating 
to the Jews, after the time that they were 
in subjection to the Assyrians. He adverts 
to the attempt of Antiochus to abolish tke 
Jewish rites: to the re-establishment of the 


'* See page 198, vol. i, of this work, 
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Jewish monarchy *, united with the Sacer 
dotal authority, in the decline of the Ma- 
cedonian, and in the infancy of the Parthian 
power, at a period marked by proscriptions, 
destruction, and intestine discord. He states 
that the walls of Jerusalem were destroyed + 
by Pompey, (before Christ 63); that in the 
civil wars which succeeded, when the pro- 
vinces. fell under the power of Mark An- 
thony, the Parthians, under Pacorus, took 
possession of Judea; that upon their repulse, 
Judea was again subdued by Caius Sosius, 
and the kingdom given by Anthony to Hes 
rod, and confirmed with enlarged powers by 
Augustus; that after some seditious proceed- 
ings, syppressed by Quinctilius Varus, Judea 
was divided among the three sons of Herod;, | 
that upon the attempt of Caligula to erect 
his statute in the temple, a rebellion of the 
Jews took place, which upon the death of 
Caligula subsided; that the Jewish kings 
_ being dead, or reduced to a moderate powers 
Claudius committed the government to Ro- 
man knights or freedmen, among wham An-~ 


* Hist. lov. c. 8. 
+ The walls were restored under Claudius, to whom the 
Jews paid money for permission to renew their fortifications, ' 
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tonius Felix exercised the royal authority, 
with a servile mind, in all cruelty and lust; he 
represents him to have married Drusilla, the 
grand-daughter of Cleopatra and Anthony, 
who, it should be observed, was a different 
person from Drusilla, the sister of Agrippa, 
whom Felix afterwards married *. 

After informing us that the Jews patiently 
endured oppression til the time of Gessius 
Florus, when a war arose, which was carried 
on with various success, and most frequently 
with adverse circumstances, ‘l'acitus proceeds 
to describe the appointment of Vespasian by 
Nero to the chief command, who in two 
summers, subdued the open country and all 
the cities of Judea, excepting Jerusalem ; 
and at length, after some interruption, (oc- 
casioned by the civil war between Galba, 
Otho and Vitellius, which led to his peace- 
able possession of the empire in Italy), he 
entrusted the care of the army to his son 
Titus, who drew out his legions before the 
walls of Jerusalem. 

Tacitus relates, that the Jews maintained 
a doubtful contest for some days with the 
Roman cavalry and. light armed -troops, and 


# Vide Brotier in Loc, et Stemma, Herodum, N. 12. 
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then retired within the walls, when the ever 
memorable seize commenced, of which every 
circumstance that is described tends to de- 
monstrate the exact and literal accomplish- 
ment of the prophecies, which had been 
uttered with respect to it; first by the Jewish 
prophets, and afterwards more particularly 
by our Saviour. 

It is unnecessary to extract the whole ac- 
count, furnished by Tacitus, which relates 
only to the commencement of the siege ; 
that part of the history, which described the 
_ taking of the city being unfortunately lost, 
though an abridgement of the principal cir- 
cumstances, as collected from Josephus and 
other historians, is well supplied by Brotier. 

Confining ourselves to what Tacitus has 
related, and adverting chiefly to such 
circumstances as are particularly connected 
with the completion of prophecy, it should 
be remarked that he states, that the im- 
patience of ‘Titus, and. of the soldiers, was 
restrained by the situation of the city, ren- 
dered difficult of access by the surrounding 
hills and rocks, by its towers of a stupendous 
elevation, (some of which were not less than 
a hundred and twenty feet in height ;) and by 
the temple itself, which on one side formed 
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an admirable fortification. ©The historian 
paints in striking colours the great concourse 
of people collected at Jerusalem from the 
destruction of the other cities of Judea; the 
internal dissentions and factions which pre- 
vailed, and which produced battles, confla- 
grations and massacres in the city, till the 
different parties were constrained by the 
hostile attack, to unite for the common de- 
fence. 

Heathen writers are so accustomed to speak 
of portents and prodigies, as accompanying 
and encreasing the solemnity of great events, 
that perhaps less importance may be some- 
times attached to what Tacitus relates con- 
cerning them upon this occasion, than it 
really merits. We cannot, however, but ad- 
vert to the circumstances, which he, (as well 
as Josephus,) describes with respect to con- 
flicting armies and glittering weapons seen in 
the air; the sudden light issuing from the 
clouds, which illumined the temple; the 
bursting open of its portals ; the more than 
human voice which was heard ; and the ap- 
parent commotion of the departing Deities; 
and not. call to mind what our Saviour de- 
clared, that “ fearful sights and great signs 
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<< from Heaven *,” should mark that period 
in which “the desolation” of Jerusalem 
would be “ nigh.” 

'l'acitus observes, that few were impressed 
with terror by the prodigies, most of the Jews 
being persuaded that it was foretold in the 
ancient writings of the priests, that about 
this time the East should prevail +, and that 
they who should go forth from Jerusalem, 
should possess the dominion of the world ; 
which ambiguous prophecies, Tacitus, with 
adulation more natural than that of Jose- 
phus, applies to Vespasian and Titus. He 
confesses, however, that the multitude inter- 
preted the predictions to import a greatness 
of dominion to be conferred on themselves, 
and could not be drawn from that opinion 
by adversity. ‘The flatterers of Vespasian 
seem to have been desirous, not only of chal- 
lenging for him the honours of prophecy, 
bat likewise of investing him with the power 
of performing miracles ; a disposition excited 


* Luke xxi. 11.20. Matt. xxiv. 

+ Hist. 1. v. c.13. It has been before observed that the 
expression under which the Messiah is described by Zecha- 
riah, and which in our version is rendered the Branch, is in 
the Septuagint translated the East. Zach. vi. 12. Avdlorx 
cvoue avlw. See p, 295, note t, vol.i. of this work. 
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probably in Judea, of which every part had 
been the scene of some miracle. 

Tacitus mentions that during Vespasian’s 
stay at Alexandria, one of the common peo- 
ple, who was known to be suffering from a 
disease in his eyes, approached him, and fell 
at his knees, earnestly entreating him to cure 
his blindness, and professing to make his ap- 
plication in consequence of an admonition 
from the God Serapis, whom the Egyptian 
nation, addicted as it was to superstition, held 
in the greatest veneration. ‘lhe man implored 
the Emperor that he would condescend to 
anoint his cheeks and the balls of his eyes with 
his spittle. Another, who had lost the use of 
his hand, by the suggestion of the same Divi- » 
nity, besought that it might be trod upon by 
the foot of the Emperor. Vespasian, we are 
told, at first made light of their proposal ; 
but they pressing him, he, first fearing the 
reproach of vanity, and again entertaining 
hope, through the earnest entreaties of the 
persons themselves, and the words of his flat- 
terers, at length ordered the physicians to 
give their opinion, whether such a blindness 
and debility were capable of being healed by 
human aid. The physicians, with various 

VOU. IT; Gg 
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arguments, maintained, that in the instance 
of one of the persons, the faculty of sight was 
not decayed, and that it would return if the 
hindrances to it were removed; that the 
— joints of the other, which had become dis- 
abled, might be restored, if a healing power 
were applied : that perhaps such a cure was 
in the contemplation of the Gods, and the 
Emperor chosen for it, by Divine appoint- 
ment: in short, that the reputation of a 
perfected cure would accrue to him, whilst 
the ridicule of an unsuccessful attempt would 
fall upon the wretched persons themselves. 
Vespasian, deeming every thing attainable by 
his fortune, and that there was nothing im- 
possible in the business, with a pleasant coun- 
tenance, whilst the multitude stood around 
‘in eager expectation, obeyed the mandate of 
the Divinity ; immediately the disabled hand 
was restored to its use, and the blind maa 
recovered his sight. Persons who were pre- 
sent, (observes the historian), relate both 
these facts, even now when they have no 
interest to state a falsehood. Upon compar- 
ing this relation with the account of Sueto- 
nius, there will be reason to suspect that all 
the circumstances were contrived by the ad- 
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herence to the Flavian family, without the 
interference of any supernatural power*, 
Tacitus, in speaking of the German nations, 
represents the Semnones, who were the head 
of the Suevian nation, to have adored God, as 
the ruler of all things. (Regnator omniom 
Deus). They probably derived their con- 
viction upon this fundamental point of faith, 
from their Scythian ancestors. ‘The Deity, 
however, was worshipped amongst them with 
sanguinary rites, and human victims; and it 
is remarkable, that none were allowed to 
enter the consecrated groves, but in chains, 
expressive of the bonds of guilt in which they 
were holden, and rolling themselves on the 
ground, in conscious sense of unworthiness, 
not presuming to rise, from a reverence of 
the attributes of their Deity {. The his- 
torian mentions also, that in that part of the 
country of the Suevians, where the rites of 
Jsis were observed, the figure of a ship was 
reverenced, indicating that their religion was 


® Hist lib. iv. ec. 81. Vide Brotier. et Lupanus, ad loc. 
‘+ The inhabitants of Pomerania and Brandenburgh. See 
‘'Brotier. not. in loc, See also Hist.’$ 9. 
$ Eoqué omnis superstitio respicit. De Mor. Ger. § 39 
@'9.- 
Gg 2 
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of foreign importation. ‘The ship might pos- 
sibly be a symbol of the Ark *. : 

The accounts which Tacitus gives of the — 
Christians, afford the most striking testimony 
to the facts on which their religion rests, 
and exhibit affecting evidence of the suffer- 
ings to which the early converts were ex- 
posed. under persecution. He states that 
Nero, “ in order to put a stop to the ru- 
** mour, that he had directed the burning 
of Rome, charged the Christians as being 
the authors of that atrocious act, and 
inflicted exquisite tortures upon them, 
whom he represents to have been already 
odious for their offences. The historian 
remarks, that they took the name of Chris- 
tians from Christus, the author of their 
sect, who, in the reign of Tiberius, had 
been exposed to punishment by Pontius 
Pilate, the procurator +. This detestable 
superstition, as he stylesit, being by these 
means suppressed for a time, afterwards 
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* See § 9. 


+ The title of Procurator seems to have been equivalent to 
Questor. In general he had not the power of life and death, 
but Pilate had this power, as we learn from Philo. and 
Josephus... These writers therefore collectively confirm the 
accuracy of the evangelic account, Christ being brought 
as a malefactor to Pilate. John xviii, 29, 30. 
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*« broke out again, not only in Judea, 
<‘ where the evil first originated, but in the 
“city of Rome also, where every thing 
«abominable and disgraceful flowed, and 
** was encouraged. ‘They were first seized 
** who were disposed to confess, and then 
“upon their information a great multitude 
“ was convicted, not so much for the crime 
“ of the fire, as for their hatred of the hu- 
“man race*.” He represents that mock- 
ery was added to encrease the sufferings of 
those who perished, for that, being covered 
‘with the skins of wild beasts, they were torn 
to pieces by dogs, or affixed to crosses, or 
set on fire; and when the day failed, were 
made to serve as torches to illumine the city 
by night +. Nero had opened his ‘gardens 
for this spectacle, and added the games of the 
Circus, mixing with the common people in 
the habit of a charioteer, or appearing seated 
‘in his car ; upon which commiseration arose 
‘towards these men, who, though guilty in 
the opinon of ‘Tacitus, and deserving to suffer 
the severest punishment, appeared to fall a 


* Annal. lib. xv. c. 44. Et Epist. Plin. Sulpic. Sever. 1. ii. 


c. 41. 
+ Juvenal, s, 1. 1. 159. and Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies, v. i. p. 359. Edit, Kippis. 
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sacrifice not for the public good, but to gra- 
tify the cruelty of the Emperor * 

The prejudices of Tacitus, which mani- 
festly appear to have mingled 1a this account, 
only strengthen the impression which it must 
excite, since we percelye that it admits the 
crucifixion of Christ, and confirms the re- 
ceived accounts with respect to the rise and 
rapid extension of the Gospel, as well as of 
the persecutions to which the earlier converts 
were exposed. ‘The severity of his charges 
against the Christians, might be occasioned, 
in part, by the conflux and intermixture of 
wicked men, who joined in the profession of 
this faith without being real converts to its 
principles ; seeking forgiveness, by ranging 
themselves under a covenant of mercy 7, with- 
out duly considering the conditions. © Brotier 
has ‘observed, that the Jews at this time 
committed great enormities; and it is pro- 
bable that the Christians, who were often 
_ confounded with them, suffered from their 
misconduct. 

There are many other particulars casually 


* Annals. }. xv. ¢. 44. vide Sulpic. ‘Severus. 
tT $ Zozomen. l. v. c, 32. 
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mentioned by this writer, which explain or 
confirm circumstances related by the Evan- 
gelist. Thus, for instance, he describes Qui- 
rinius, who is supposed by all the learned to 
have been the Cyrenius mentioned by St. 
Luke *, as having been active in military 
affairs, and employed in difficult services }~ 
The success which Tacitus represents him to 
have obtained in Cilicia ; and his consequent 
appointment as governor to Caius Cesar, 
the grandson of Augustus, in the Hast, did 
not. take place till some years after the taxing 
spoken of by St. Luke; which taxing Lard- 
ner and others conceive to have been con- 
ducted by Cyrenius, as an assessor sent into 
Syria with extraordinary powers. ‘The Evan- 
gelist, in recording this taxing, describes 
Cyrenius by the title which he afterwards 
obtained, of Governor of Syria tf. In an- 
other instance, he leads us to observe the 
minute propriety of expression, with which 


* Luke ii. 2. He is called by Strabo, Kupinos, 1. xii. p. 569. 

+ Annal. lib. iii. sect. 43. 

+ The interpretation of the passage in St. Luke, adopted 
by Lardner, is most consistent with Heathen accounts, and 
with the statement of Josephus. This was the first assessmen$ 
of Cyrenius the governor of Syria, Hyejsavevorlos TNS Lueras 
Kupnviov, being the same as Hyenoves ts Zugias, and being go- 
verned by the word aoyea?n. 
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St. Luke styles Sergius Paulus deputy, i. e. 
pro-consul of Cyprus, since he applies the’ 
same distinctive title of pro-consul* to the 
Governor of Crete +, the government of 
which island, like that of Cyprus, had been 
made over by the Emperor to the Senate. 

In addition to what Tacitus has stated in 
his history, with respect to Felix, it may be 
observed, that the historian represents him 
in his Annals to have rendered himself con- 
temptible, and to have provoked insurrection 
among the people of his province by his mis- 
conduct, so as to have reduced it to a scene 
of rapine, treachery, and rebellion, and to 
have exposed it to the danger of a war, 
which but for the management of Quadratus, 
the Governor of Syria, would have been ex- 
cited +, . 

We cannot read this account, and recol- 
lect that the affections of Drusilla, the wife 
of Felix, had been seduced by him from 
-her former husband, <Azizes, King of the 
Emisseni, without being struck with the il- 
lustration which it affords, of the noble 
conduct of St. Paul, when brought before 


* Acts xiii. 7. 


+ Annal, lib, iii. sect, ‘38. 
) 


} Annals, lib. xii, sect. 54. - 
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Felix, contrasted with the venal flattery of 
Tertullus *. 

‘Tacitus, speaks of Pomponia Grecina, the 
wife of Plautus, a woman of eminent rank 
and qualities, in the reign of Nero, and 
represents her to have practised a a foreign 
superstition +, by which it has been generally 
understood that she was converted to Chris- 
tianity. ‘The passage may be adduced among 
others, to shew that the religion of Christ 
was accepted by those who were in elevated 
stations; and it concurs with the salutation 
of St. Paul in the sei yories to the Philip- 
pians tf. 7 

-The style of Tacitus is not that of the 
purest ages, but has a peculiar force and 
descriptive power; it is sententious and im- 
pressive, and appears to have been most ela- 
borately studied. He so poised and weighed 
his periods, for the sake of harmony, as 
sometimes to fall into verse. The Annals 
commence with an Hexameter verse, as does 
also the work of Livy and the History of the 
Jugurthine war by Sallust. 


* See Essay on the Character of St. Paul by Mrs, Han- 
nah More. 


+ Annals, 1. xiii, c. 32. 4 Chap. iv. 2. 
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CHAP. LY. 


Caius Suetonius Tranquillus. 





Suetonius seems to have been born in 
the reign of Vespasian, who ascended the 
Imperial throne A.D. 70; he filled the con- 
fidential office of Secretary to Adrian, but 
was dismissed, with others, for a failure in 
respect to the Empress Sabina. 

Suetonius composed many works, enu- 
merated by Suidas, and cited by different 
authors, which are now lost, excepting the 
lives of the twelve Czsars; for ithe lives of 
Terence, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, and Lu- 
can, sdmetimes attributed to him, are pro- 
' bably not genuine. It has been remarked 
with respect to the work which we possess, 
that the historian.described the lives of the 


Emperors with as much freedom as they 
lived *. 


* Spartian ia Adrian, c. xi. 
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Suetonius enters into biographical details 
of the characters of the Emperors, and his 
history affords most deplorable proofs of their 
corruption. Many particulars may be col- 
lected from it, which tend to illustrate the 
subject of the present work, and which relate 
to the concerns of Jews and Christians. 

The historian represents Augustus to have 
commended his grandson Caius, because, 
when passing by Judea, he had not offered — 
up his prayers at Jerusalem *, 

He relates that Claudius expelled the 
Jews from Rome, on account of frequent tu- 
mults excited by Chrestus}. Doubts have 
been entertained whether by Chrestus the 
historian meant Jesus Christ. It is probable 
that under the word Jews, the Christians 
were included; and whether by Christ we 
understand our Saviour to have been in- 
tended, as the original founder of the 
Christian institutions, or only some popular 
leader of temporary tumults, the account of 
Suetonius may be thought to confirm the 
relation in the Acts of the Apostles, with 
respect to Aquila and Priscilla, who are inci- 
dentally stated by the Evangelist to have 


* August. c. 93. 
+ Claudius, cap, 25.-page 25. ‘Edit. Oudendorp. 
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left Rome, because Claudius had com- 
manded all Jews to quit that city*. It is 
well known that the disputes between the 
Jews and Christians, which prevailed in the 
first ages, led to tumultuary meetings and 
disturbances, which might have given ground 
for the interference of the Roman govern- 
ment f. 

This account of Suetonius is the more im- 
portant, as it is cursorily mentioned, and re- 
cords a command, which, (not having been 
decreed by the Senate,) is not noticed by 
Tacitus, Josephus, or Dion Cassius. 

Claudius is known to have entertained an 
‘aversion to the Jews, though, from regard 
to Agrippa, he passed some few edicts in 
their favour, upon his first accession to the 
throne t. It is possible, however, that he 
was in some degree influenced to banish them 

by an apprehension of famine at Rome; and 

that the expulsion took place A.D. 51, in 
the 12th year of his reign, three years later 
than it is placed by Orosius. 

Suetonius confirms the account of Tacitus, 
that “an ancient and constant opinion had 


* Acts xviil. 2. + Acts xviii, 12, 13. 
{ Joseph. Antiq. l. xv. c. 4. 
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** prevailed, through all the East, of its 
being decreed by the fates that those who 
at that time should go forth from Judea, 
should possess the empire. That the event 
proved that this prediction respected the 
Roman emperor, though the Jews apply- 
ing this to themselves, were excited to re- 
bellion, having slain their governor, and 
put to flight also the proconsul of Syria, 
(then bringing reinforcements) and cap- 
tured a Roman eagle*.” The prophecy 
of Micah, which authorized the expectation 
of a ruler, spoke of him by a distinction 
which should have excluded its application 
to any earthly sovereign, since it declared 
that his * goings forth have been from old, 
“* from everlasting 7.” 

Suetonius further informs us that ‘* Ves- 
pasian upon consulting in Judea the oracle 
of the God of Carmel, was assured by its 
*¢ promises, that what he then thought of, 
‘‘ and revolved in his mind, however great 
it might be, should come to passt.” Ta- 
citus, from whom probably Suetonius drew 
his account, further relates, that Vespasian 
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* Titus Flavius Vespesian, c. 4. ‘+ Micah, v. 2. 
_  Vesp. cap. v. 
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sacrificed on the mountain, where there was 
no image of the divinity, or temple, but only 
an altar, to which a traditional reverence had 
been paid *. Jt is impossible not to recog- 
nize in these statements, which mutually 
corroborate each other, a striking record 
and confirmation of the stupendous miracle 
which was wrought by the true God upon 
Mount Carmel, through the intervention 
of his prophet Elijah. Nor may it be un- 
reasonable to suppose, that the altar spoken 
of, to which alone, reverence had been paid 
from time immemorial, was erected in honour 
of that altar, upon which the “ fire of the 
«© Lord fell and consumed the burnt sacri- 
« fice, and the wood, and the stones, and 
“© the dust, and licked up the water that was 
*¢ in the trench ¢.” 

Suetonius adds that Josephus, whom he 
styles one of the noble captives, constantly 
affirmed when he was thrown into chains, 
that he should be released by Vespasian, 
but that it should be after, he became Em- 
peror. ‘The golden vessels and instruments 
brought from Jerusalem were deposited in 


* Hist. lib. ii. sects 78. 
+ 1 Kings xviii. 19, et sequem.. 
t 1 Kings xviii. 38, 
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the Temple of Peace, at Rome, the law and 
the purple veils in the palace. The temple 
was burnt in the reign of Commodus, but 
the Jewish spoils seem to have been pre- 
served to the fifth century * 

Suetonius gives a similar account with Ta- 
citus, respecting the blind and lame persons, 
who were reported to have been restored by 
the Emperor. [tis to be observed, however, 
that Suetonius describes one of the persons 
as weak in the leg, whereas Tacitus} and 
Dio state that he was weak in the hand. 
There can be little doubt that the whole was 
a concerted scene, displayed in a circle pre- 
disposed to credulity. Suetonius informs us, 
that something was wanted to give dignity 
to the Flavian family, which was not re- 
markable for its splendour or antiquity. 
Some have suspected the agency of evil 
spirits; and Whiston seems, strangely enough, 
to have been of opinion, that they were 
real miracles, which Providence allowed the 
Emperor to perform, as a chosen instrument 
in his hands, imagining that God had pre- 
viously overruled the Oracle of Serapis to 

* Reland de Spolus Templi Hierosol. p, 133. 
+ Hist. lib. iv. §.81. 
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proclaim the divine approbation of the ad- 
vaneement of Vespasian to the throne *. 
Suetonius, in his account of Domitian, 
whose reign commenced A. D. 81, states him 
to have endeavoured to replenish his ex- 
hausted treasury, by a severe exaction of the 
Jewish tax, which was enforced on those 
who lived after the customs of that people, 
without publicly entering themselves as pro- 
fessing their religion; or who, dissembling 
their origin, withheld the tribute imposed on 
the nation. The historian adds, that he 
himself was present as a youth, when a man * 
of ninety years of age was publicly examined. 
The Christians were probably included in 
this requisition +. It is worthy of observa- 
tion, that the Capitol, for the preservation 
of the structure of which this tax was applied, 
after the subjection of Judea, was burnt; 
A.U.C. 822+, nearly about the same time 
with the temple of Jerusalem, to the sup- 
port of which the tax was originally appro- 
priated. With respect to the Christians in 
particular, Suetonius represents them as a 


* See notes to Josephus. See also not. Ernesti in loc. 
lib. ili. p. 466. 

+ Orosius Hist. 1. vii. c. 6. 

} Tacit. Hist. lib. iii, §. 72. 
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race of men addicted toa new and mischiev- 
ous superstition *, employing the term * new” 
contemptuously, and in contradistinction to 
the religious rites of the Jews, which, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, were defended by their anti- 
quity}. By the word « malefica,” some 
have understood *€ magical,” conceiving the 
historian to use it in allusion to the works 
which the Christians professed to perform, 
particularly that of expelling evil spirits from 
persons demoniacally possessed. 

Lardner + conceives that Flavius Clement, 
whom Suetonius represents to have been put 
to death by Domitian, was a Christian. He 
is described by Suetonius asa man of the 
most contemptible inactivity, a charge to 
which the Christians were subjected by the 
Heathens, who mistaking that subjection of 
the passions which they maintained, for in- 
difference, stigmatized them as men of indo- 
lent temper §. Dion Cassius states, that he, 
and Domitilla, who was banished to Pontia, 
as a proselyte to Christianity |], were accused 
 * Nero. Claud. c. 16. p.662. Edit. Oudendorp. Lardner’s 
Heath. Test. c. viii. b. 7. p. 267. 

+ Tacitus Hist. 1.v. See Jortin and Juvenal, Sat. iii, ]. 43. 
{ Heathen Testim. vol, vii. c.8 vol. viii. c, 27, 


§ Tertul. Apol. c. 42. 
|| Hieron. Epist. 86. tom. iv. p. 572. 
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of impiety *. Clement and Domitilla were 
both: relations of the Emperor Domitian, 
Clement being his cousin german; and 
Domitian had publicly named the sons of 
Clement as his successors, committing them 
to the care of Quintilian }-: it appears there- 
fore that persons immediately connected with 
the Imperial family, were at this period con- 
verted to Christianity. Suetonius states, that 
Domitian’s death was accelerated principally 
by this act of injustice {. 


* Ennvixbe 8 auolv EyxAnpae &sorilos vo’ ng wal LAr is ta 
tov “Isdaiwy On eoxéArovres aoaach xatedsnacbncay. L, Ixviie 
p- 766. 1112. 

# Quintil. Inst. ]. iv. 

t Domit. c. 15. Lactant. de Mort. Persecut. c.3. Phi- 
lost. de V. A, T. 1. viii. c. 25. 
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CHAP. LVI. 


Caius Plinius Cecilius Secundus. 


Priny, who was nephew of Caius Pli- 
nius Secundus, the historian, was born 
A. U;C. 815, in the ninth year of Nero, 
and in the 62d of the Christian era, at 
Novocomo, on the borders of the Lake of 
Como, called Larius by Virgil. He gave 
early proofs of his talents, and so distin- 
guished himself by his noble exertions as an 
orator and statesman *, that he was marked 
for destruction in the tablets of Domitian, 
but happily lived to celebrate the virtues of 
~ Trajan in a panegyric, which is still extant, 
and to display in lis own character those 
amiable and munificent qualities, and those 
benevolent affections in social and domestic 


* Pliny, when appointed to preside over the treasury of 
Saturn, renounced his pleadings “ quibus alioqui nunquam 
eram promiscué functus.”? Lib. i. Epist. 20. 
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retirement, which place the Heathen charac- 
ter in the most favourable point of view. 

Pliny, in his youth, served as a military 
tribune in Syria *, and he was pro-consul in 
Bythinia, when he wrote his most interesting 
epistle to Trajan, composed not more than 
forty years after the death of St. Paul, which 
presents an unsuspected memorial of the vir- 
tues of the primitive Christians. 

In this celebrated document +, the philo- 
sopher professes himself ‘* never to have been 
“ present at any trials concerning the Chris- 
‘‘ tians, and from his inexperience to have en- 
* tertained doubts how he should proceed 
‘¢ with respect to them ; and therefore to refer 
‘himself to the Emperor, as he considered 
“it to be a solemn-duty ; that he hesitated 
“ not a little, whether he should make any 
“ distinction as to age, or no difference be- 
“ tween the young or those matured in years; 
“whether he should grant pardon to repent- 
- ance, or whether the person who had once 
“ professed himself a Christian, might not 
“derive advantage from-a recantation ; whe- 
‘‘ ther the name itself, although it were not 
“ found united with crimes, or the crimes of 


* Ep. 10. 1. 1. Epis. 2.1. 3, + Lib. x. Epist. 97. 
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‘© those who bore the name, should be pu- 
‘© nished.” 

After expressing these doubts, which in- 
dicate but little acquaintance with any just 
principles of government, he proceeds to ob- 
serve, that he had adopted this mode with 
regard to those who were charged before 
him with being Christians. ‘“ I interrogated 
“‘ them,” says he, ‘“‘ whether they were Chris- 
*‘ tans, and if they confessed, I renewed my 
‘* enquiries a second and a third time, accom- 
‘‘ panied with threats. I commanded those 
‘‘ who persisted, to be led out to punishment, 
‘© for I entertained no doubt that, whatever 
‘“‘ the nature of their confession might be, 
“ their stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy 
“‘ merited punishment.” He farther states, 
‘¢ that there were others infected with a like in- 
“ sanity, whom, because they were citizens of 
‘¢ Rome, he directed to be sent thither ; that 
‘6 even as they were dragged away, the offence 
“¢ appeared, as usually happens, to spread itself, 
‘‘ and that it was to be met with under various 
“ forms.” He also adds, ** that an informa- 
‘‘ tion had been preferred, without the sub- 
“ scription of any name, which contained a 
“‘ charge against many, who denied that they 
‘6 were, or had been Christians, and who re- 
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“ peated after him an invocation to the Gods, 
‘‘ and a supplication to the statue of the Km- 
“¢ peror, (which with this view he had ordered 
“‘ to be brought out, with the images of the 
Gods,) offering frankincense and wine be- 
fore it, and moreover reviling Christ, none 
of which things, it was said, those who were 
really Christians could be compelled to do; 
and that therefore he thought that they 
should be dismissed.” 

Pliny proceeds to relate, “ that others, 
who were personally named by the in- 
former, confessed that they were Chris- 
tians, but immediately afterwards retract- 
‘“‘ ed, affirming that they had been indeed, 
‘¢ but had ceased so to be, some above three 
‘‘ years, others more, and a few even above 
“‘ twenty years since: that these all worship- 
ped the statue of the Emperor and the 
images of the Gods, and likewise uttered 
invectives against Christ, but that they de- 
clared that this was the extent of their fault 
or their error ; that they were accustomed, 
on a stated day, to assemble together before 
“¢ the dawn, to sing a choral hymn * to Christ 
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* “ Carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invi- 
cem,”” Perhaps to address a prayer to Christ as to a God,. 
with responses. See Acts ii, 42, xx. 7. xxi. 22, 
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‘as toa God, and to bind themselves by a 
** solemn oath—not for the perpetration of 
any wickedness *, but not to commit any 
thefts, or robberies, or adulteries; not to 
break their engagements, not to refuse 
when called upon to restore a deposit. 
This being performed, they departed, and 
again assembled in order to eat together 
in common and in an harmless manner -f, 
which they had even ceased to do after 
this edict of Pliny, in which, agreeably 
‘“‘ to the commands of the Emperor, he had 
“forbidden that any association { should 
‘‘ exist; that in consequence he had judged 
it the more necessary to enquire the 
truth, even by torture, from two female 
*¢ slaves, who were said to be assistants §; 
‘but that he had found nothing else but 
“‘ the proofs of a depraved and immoderate 
“‘ superstition, and that therefore deferring 
“the cognizance of the affair, he deter- 
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* The Christians seem, in their apology, to have designed 
to refute the suspicions to which they were subjected, by 
their early and private meetings, of having any thing in com- 
mon with the Bacchanalians. 

+ See Acts iv. 32. } ‘Elespies. Social communities. 

§ Probably, as has been conjectured, they were Deacon- 
esses, who; in the primitive Church, were employed in cha- 
ritable and religious offices, See Vossius. 
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‘* mined to consult the Emperor ;” for “ the 
‘* concern, (says he), appears to me to be de- 
serving of deliberation, principally on ac- 
count of the numbers involved ; since many 
of every age, of every rank, and of both 
sexes, are, and will continue to be, exposed 
to danger, from the contagion of this su- 
perstition, spread not only through the 
cities, but even through the villages and 
country, which nevertheless, as it appears, 
may be stopped and corrected. Certainly, 
** (he adds), it is sufficiently evident, that the 
** temples, which have been almost deserted, 
** begin again to be resorted to, and the so- 
** lemnities, which have been long intermitted, 
“ to be renewed, and victims are every where 
“sold, for which lately purchasers have sel- 
dom been found. From which circum- 
““ stances, (continues Pliny), it may easily be 
“ conjectured, what number of men might be | 
* reclaimed, if room for repentance were 
“ allowed *.” It appears from this memor- 
able Epistle, how very different, on the sub- 
ject of toleration, were the principles of philo- 
sophy when professed under its mildest form, 
and bya man distinguished for his humanity, 
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* Lib. x, Epist, 97. 
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from those which the liberal spirit of Chris- 
tianity introduced. 

Trajan, in his answer to the Epistle, 
commends the conduct of Pliny, and di- 
rects that in future the Christians should 
not be officiously sought for; but that if 
they were brought forward and convicted, 
they should be punished: with this restric- 
tion, however, that he who should deny him- 
self to be a Christian, and should make it 
clear that he was not such, by supplicating 
the Roman deities, though he might before 
have been suspected, should receive pardon 
upon his repentance; but that informations 
brought forward without the author’s name, 
should not be received, as being of the worst 
example, and not consistent with the prac- 
tice of his government. We see that even 
Trajan, in the exercise of his power, still 
adheres to very intolerant principles; ob- 
serving the original maxims which had pre- 
vailed in the early times of the republic, 
and which enjoined the magistrate to pro- © 
hibit the introduction of foreign rites of 
religion, and to expel their sacrificers’ and 
their priests from the Forum, the Circus, 
‘and the City ; directing that he should seek 
for, and burn their propheti¢d books, and 
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should abolish all modes of sacrifice, except- 
ing those which were agreeable to the Ro- 
man customs *, 

The other letters in the collection often 
exhibit Pliny in a pleasing point of view, as 
devoted to literature, and fond of the retire- 
ment of private life, of which he describes 
the domestic ‘scenes, even to the minutest 
detail of his villas, with affectionate warmth <2 
In his panegyric, he describes a sanctity 
of manners worthy of ancient Rome. He 
sometimes betrays a pedantic vanity, and 
sometimes a most unphilosophical credulity, 
with respect to the appearances of departed 
spirits, restless and haunting their earthly 
abodes {, inclining to a superstition, which 


* Livy, lib. xxxix. § 16. 

+ The. excellent Rollin makes the. following just reflections 
upon these Epistles: « Combien de pareils endroits four- 
** nissent-ils de reflexions propres a faire comprendre aux 
‘jeunes gens la sainteté et la pureté de la religion chré- 
“* tienne, Vaveuglement. volontaire et criminel, des plus 
“ beaux esprits du. paganisme, injustice criante des princes 
‘¢ les plus modérés et les plus sages qu’aient jamais efi les 
s Romains, et la contradiction manifeste de leurs edits contre 
“les chrétiens, on l’on. voit que pour les condanner ils a 
“ fallu rénoncer, non seulement A tout équité, mais encore 


‘* aux bons sens et & la droite raison.” See Belles Lettres, 
tom. i. p. 69. 


t Lib. vii. Epist. 27. 
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Lucian has ridiculed with much pleasantry *. 
He entertained a just abhorrence of suicide, 
which he styles “ luctuosissimum genus mor- 
“* tis +,” and which so much prevailed under 
the influence of the Stoical opinions of his 
time, that the example of Patus and Arria 
were often imitated + ; and lastly, he illustrated 
the most considerate principles of regard and 
kindness for his dependants and slaves §. 


* Dirodevdnse 

+ Lib. i. Epist. 12 and 22. Lib. iii. Epist. 16. 
{ Lib. iii. Epist. 16. 

§ Lib. viii. Epist. 16. 
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CHAP. LVII. 


Decimus vel Decius Junius Juvenalis. 





JUVENAL was born in the reign of Clau- 
dius, at Aquinum, in Campania ; and lived 
during the successive reigns of Domitian, 
Nerva, ‘Trajan, and Adrian. He is supposed 
to have studied under Fronto and Quintilian, 
and to have practised at the Roman bar. 
He seems to have lived principally at Rome, 
though some state, that in consequence of 
the resentment of Paris, the comedian, who 
was a favourite of Domitian, he was sent by 
the Emperor, under pretence of military em- 
ployment, to Pentapolis, on the frontiers of 
Egypt and Lybia*. If this be a correct 
account, we may suppose with Dodwell, that 
he returned to Rome in the time of Adrian +. 
Martial represents him to have been a fre- 


* The place afterwards celebrated for the birth of Thomas 
Aquinas. 
+ Malala. lib. i. Chron. p. 34, Sueton. 
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quenter of the houses of the great*. He. 
probably cultivated the fnendship of Seneca, 
to whose moral and religious code he seems 
to have subscribed, professing the Stoic prin- 
ciples, and speaking with general reverence 
for the Deity, but with contempt for the po- 
pular superstition. 

The sixteen satires of Juvenal are written 
with considerable spirit, and abound with 
fine moral reflections, and passages of decla- 
matory eloquence, worked up with peculiar 
force. His indignant satire displayed the cor- 
ruption of heathen manners, so as fully to 
demonstrate that the Romans were given over 
to a reprobate mind ; and he appears to have 
been one of those witnesses who at different 
times proclaimed the precepts of a moral 
- Jaw, and seconded the suggestions of con- 
science. The broad and offensive descrip- 
tions which he gives of the abominations 
which prevailed, might have had some effect 
in exciting a sense of shame in those who 
were not utterly lost in depravity ; but these 
licentious pictures are revolting to the mind. 
ofa Christian; and Cesar Scaliger considered 
the satires as unfit to be read, declaring, 


* Lib. xii. Epig. 18. al. 17, 
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“© Se vel jubere, vel optare, toto opere absti- 
“‘ nere virum probum *.” 

Traditionary accounts, consistent with 
truth, break in upon us in every heathen 
work. Juvenal alludes to the circumstance 
of the first man being formed of clay, with- 
out the intervention of parents, at a time 
when perjury and robbery were unknown, 
and when the goddess Astrea, with her two 
sisters, Chastity and Faith, dwelt in person 
amongst men. He describes the dete- 
rioration of successive ages, and the excesses 
of human corruption, but does not shew any 
acquaintance with its origin. He alludes to. 
a perverted account of the deluget. He 
mentions the laws of Moses, but as delivered 
in a secret volume; alluding perhaps to its 
having been kept first in the ark §, and se- 
condly in the tabernacle; and if any imi-' 
tations of the sacred writings are to: be found 
in his satires ||, they are so slight as not to 
afford any argument for comparison. He 
makes, however, some statements, with re- 


* : Poetices 98. 

+ Sat. vi. 1. 1—20. 

t Sat. i. 1. 81, 89, 

§ Deut. x. 5. xxxi. 24. 26. 

| Sat. x. ], 210. 215. compare with 2 Sam. xix, 34, 35. 
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spect both to the Jews and Christians, which 
deserve consideration. 

It appears from Juvenal, that persons of 
eminent rank in Judea, and the customs 
which prevailed in that country, were sub- 
jects of popular attention at Rome in his 
time, and that confused and inaccurate ac- 
counts, were received concerning them. He 
represents the Jews, whom he calls “ the chil- 
* dren of men that reverence the sabbath,” as 
‘‘ adoring nothing but clouds, and the skies,” 
(the Deity.of Heaven)* ; as ‘“ abhorring, like 
‘6 their forefathers, swines flesh as much as that 
“‘ of the human body+; and as being circum- 
‘‘cised.”’ He states that being accustomed 
to despise the Roman laws, they learnt tho- 
roughly “ whatever precepts Moses delivered, 
“¢ (such as), not to point out the road except 
“‘ to those who respected the same rites, and 
‘¢ to lead those only who were circumcised to 
‘‘ the fountains for which they enquired {.” 
‘¢ Their forefathers,” says the satirist, “‘ were to 
‘¢ be blamed for this, who devoted every se- 


* Sat. xiv. 1. 96, 97. See Numb. x. 34. Aristophanes 
brought the same charge against Socrates. 

+ Sat. xiv. 1. 98. See also Sat. vi. 1.159, Compare witlt 
Levit. ix.’7. Dion. Cass, lib, xxxvii. 17. 

{ Sat. xiv. 1. 100. 
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* venth day to idleness, excluding it from the 
“concerns of life*.” It is scarcely necessary 
to observe, that Juvenal, in the contemp- 
tuous asperity of his satire, misrepresents the 
instruction of the Jewish legislator, when he 
describes it as forbidding courtesy to stran- 
gers; though it is possible the Jews of his 
time might shew a resentment against the 
Romans for the treatment they experienced 
from them, and might interpret too rigor- 
ously the laws} which were designed to se- 
cure them from any idolatrous connection 
with the nations with whom they had inter- 
course, forgetting that. charitable ¢ regard 
to strangers which the precepts of Moses 
expressly enjoined. 

In describing the capricious and expensive 
taste of the Roman women, Juvenal men- 
tions, as an object of request, “ a precious 
** gem given by Agrippa to his incestuous. 
“« sister Berenice §, in the country where 
‘© kings observed their solemn sabbaths bare- 


* Sat. xiv: 1. 104, 

+ Deut. vii. 

$ Exod. xxii. 21. xxiii. 9. Lev. xix. 18. 34. Deut. x. 
18, 19, xxxiv. 17.22. Giffard’s translat.. note to 14 Sat. 
1, 145. 

§ Acts xxv. 13, 
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“ footed *, and where ancient forbearance 
“‘ spared the long-lived swine +.” In. the 
former passage he alludes to the custom esta- 
blished amongst the Jews, of officiating at 
the sacrifices with bare feet {; a custom 
grounded probably on the divine direction 
given to Moses to put off his shoes from his 
feet, when he trod on the ground hallowed 
by the divine presence §. 

Juvenal, after marking with striking and 
characteristic effect, the various superstitions 
which prevailed at Rome, represents the 
“© Jewess trembling with age, whispering her 
‘¢ secrets for lucre in the ear ; professing her- 
«self able to interpret the laws of Jerusalem, 
«‘ high priestess of the (sacred) tree, and the 
‘“* faithful messenger of heaven || ; describing 
her in a character similar to that in which the 
gipsies now appear, as receiving a small piece 
of money for a reward, and as selling what- 
ever dreams might be required. 

In another place he represents certain 
Jews, whose whole possessions were a basket 


* [.14and 96. Exod. iii. 5. Josh. v. 14. 
+ Sat. vi. 1. 157—60. 

{ Josephus. 

§ Exod. iii. 5. 

|| Sat. wi. 1. 542. 
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and a little hay, as living in a state of men- 
dicity, near the fountain of Egeria, hiring its 
grove and temples *. 

There is a passage in the sixth satire of Ju- 
venal, in which he remarks, that a greater 
confidence would be placed in the Chal- 
deans, because the oracles of Delphi had 
ceased}: alluding, no doubt, to the silence 
of the oracles, produced by the influence of 
Christianity. . He demonstrates in almost 
every page, the necessity which existed for . 
that Divine Revelation; and even the ad- 
dresses which he represents to have been daily 
offered up to the gods}, serve to shew how 
much the best institutions of religion were 
perverted, in the practices of his age. He 
informs us also that there was a general in- 
credulity in his time, concerning a.state of 
future rewards and punishments, produced 
probably, as he seems to intimate, by the 
fabulous representations with respect to the 
_ infernal . regions, which were given in po- 
pular superstition ; and he considers that this 


* Sat. iii. 1, 12—16. © 

+ Line 554. In the time of the Consul Lucius Emilius 
Paulus, 167 years before Christ, the oracle of Delphi was in 
the highest repute. Livy, lib. xlv. § 27. 

{ Juvenal, Sat. x. line 23, et. seq. 
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was one cause of the crimes committed by 
men released from all fear of future judg- 
ment *. 

Juvenal mentions in various places the 
persecutions to which the Christians were 
exposed. He speaks of the pitched vest- 
ments, in which they were burnt, fixed to 
the stake, producing a long furrow, as their 
bodies were dragged along the dust of the 
Arena +. 


* Sat. ii. 1. 149—152. 
+ Sat. i. 1.155.157. See also Sat. viii. 1, 235, and Se- 
neca. Consol. ad Mar. c. 20. 
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CHAP. LVIII. 


Junianus Justinus. 





Te period in which Justin lived is not 
‘ascertained. He is generally allowed to have 
flourished before the Emperors were con- 
verted to Christianity ; and the clearness and 
politeness of his style, indicate an earlier pe- 
riod than the reign of Theodosius, in which 
he is placed by some writers, while others, 
who appear to have confounded him with 
Justin Martyr, represent him to have dedi- 
cated his work to Antoninus. 

The work of Justin is an abridgment, in 
forty-four books of 'Trogus Pompeius, who 
lived in the reign of Augustus, and wrote the 
history of ancient nations; and particularly 
of the Macedonians, from the time of Ninus 
to that of Augustus. That part of the work 
which relates to the Jews, may be extracted, 
as affording proofs of the erroneous represen- 
tations which continued to prevail with re- 
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spect to that people, notwithstanding the 
opportunities which existed for obtaining ac- 
curate information concerning them. 

The historian states, that the Jews “ drew 
‘* their origin from Damascus *, a most noble 
“city of Syria, where, in honour of a so- 
‘“* vereign of that name, a sepulchral monu- 
“* ment, erected to his wife, was reverenced as 
‘“‘ a temple, and herself worshipped as a god- 
“ dess-+; that after Damascus, Azelus, 
‘¢ Adores, Abraham, and Israhel, reigned in 
“¢ succession : that Israhel was distinguished 
‘from his progenitors by a family of ten 
“¢ sons, to whom he committed his subjects, 
“¢ distributed under ten kingdoms, and called 
“all the pecple Jews, from the name of 
‘© Judah, who died after the division, and 
‘¢ whose memory his father directed to be 
*‘ venerally respected: that his portion was 
‘¢ distributed among the rest: that Joseph 
“¢ was the youngest among his brethren, who, 
“from envy of his excellent disposition, 
“ sold him privately to foreign merchants, 
“¢ by whom he was carried into Egypt: that 
«¢ when Joseph, by his quick intelligence, had 
‘‘ obtained a knowledge of magical arts, he 


* L, xxxvi.c. 2. See also Euseb, Prep. Evang. 1. ix. c. 16. 
+ It is possible that this is some corrupted account of the 
sepulclte of Sarah. See Gen. xxiii, 9—19. 
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“‘ recommended himself greatly to the king: 
‘‘ that he was most sagacious in explaining 
*‘ prodigies, and first established the inter- 
“ pretation of dreams; that nothing of di- 
“vine or human law was unknown to him, 
‘so that he even foresaw, many years before 
“it took place, the sterility of the land: that 
“all Egypt would have perished through 
“famine, if the king had not, by his ad- 
*‘monition, issued an edict, commanding 
“* that the fruits of the earth for many years 
“ should be preserved: and that so great 
“ things were experienced from him, that his 
“‘ answers seemed to be given not by a man 
“ but by a God *,” 

Justin proceeds to relate, that “ Joseph 
“ had a son named Moses, whom the 
‘“* beauty of his form, as well as the inhe- 
“‘ yitance of his father’s knowledge, recom- 
“mended to regard; but that the Egyp- | 
“tians, having suffered from eruptions and 
*“ leprosy}, upon a divine admonition, ex- 
“‘ pelled him, with, the others who were in- 
“* fected, least the contagion should spread : 
“ that Moses being in consequence appointed 
“leader of the exiles, carried off by theft 


* Lib, xxxvi c. 2. 
+ Exod. ix, 10,11. See Dioder. Sicul. Frag. lib, xxxiv. xl. 
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the sacred ornaments of the Egyptians, 
which they endeavoured to recover by arms’ 
without success, being compelled through 
tempests to retreat. He states, that Moses 


‘ returning to Damascus, the birth-place’ of 


his ancestors, took possession of a mountain 
in Syria, where, upon his arrival with his 
people, wearied by a fast of seven days in 
the deserts of Arabia, he consecrated the 
seventh day, called the Sabbath, by the 
custom of the Jewish nation, to be observed 
with fasting through all ages, because that 
day had terminated their hunger and wan- 
dering.” : 

The historian adds, “ that because they 
had remembered that they were driven out 
from Egypt from the fear of infection, they’ 
took care not to have any communication 
with strangers, least for the same reason 
they should be hated by the inhabitants, 
which conduct originating in this motive, 
by degrees produced a form of discipline 
and religion.” 

Justin proceeds to observe, “ that after Mo- 
ses, his son Aruas*, a priest of the Egyptian 
rites, was created king; and that from that 
time, it became a custom among the Jews, 


*. Aaron, 
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‘¢ that the same persons should be kings and: 
“‘ priests, whose administration of justice: 
“‘ mingling with religion raised up an incre- 
“* dible power.” 

‘In the ‘remainder of the account, Justin: 
states, that ‘‘ the wealth of the nation in- 
creased, by revenues from balsam, which is 
“‘ produced only in their country, for that 
“ there is a valley which is enclosed with: 
‘ continued mountains, as by a wall, and in 
“‘a manner resembling a camp; that the 
‘* space consists of two hundred acres, and is 
‘ called Jericho, wherein there is a wood 
‘* remarkable for its fruitfulness and pleasant 
‘“* appearance, ' being distinguished for its 
** palm-trees and bik cateia 

He describes the balsam-tree as having a 
form similar to the fir-tree, excepting that it 
is not. so lofty. He remarks thatit is cultivated 
like a vine; and that this tree, ina certain time 
of the year, exudes the balsam. He observes — 
that the place is not more remarkable for its: 
warmth, than for its exuberance, since as the 
sun is more ardent here, than in any part of 
the world, there is a kind of natural and 
perpetual glow in the sultry air. He relates, 
that the lake. of Asphaltites, on account of its 
magnitude, and the tranquillity of its waters, 


a 
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was called the Dead Sea, for that it is not 
moved by the winds, (which are resisted by 
the bitumen by which it is rendered stagnant) 
nor does it endure navigation, because all 
things which are without life sink into the 
deep, so that it does not sustain any matter 
unless what is smeared with alum. 

Justin concludes his account with observ- 
ing, that the Jews were first subdued by 
Xerxes, king of the Persians; that they after- 
wards surrendered themselves to Alexander, 
and that they were long subject to the Mace- 
donian empire in the kingdom of Syria; that 
when they revolted from Demetrius, and 
sought the friendship of the Romans, they 
first among the Orientalists, obtained free- 
dom, the Romans then easily conceding what 
did not belong to them ™*. 

The whole sketch of history which Justin 
has transmitted with regard to the Jews, 
preserves, amidst palpable misrepresentations, 
the most clear and unequivocal proofs of an 
original foundation in trath. 


# Lib. xxxvi. c. 2, 3. p. 528, Edit. Wetsten. — 
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CHAP. LIX. 


Ammianus Marcellinus. 





Marce.Linus was of a noble family, 
and lived under successive Emperors, from 
the reign of Constantius to that of Theodo- 
sius the elder. He wrote a Roman history, 
in thirty-one books, of a period extending 
from the reign of Nerva to the death of Va- 
lens. Of this history, the first thirteen books, 
which brought down the work to the time of 
Constantius, are lost. He was a contempo- 
rary of, and often an agent in the concerns 
described in the history which remains. He 
was sent with Ursicinus by Constantine into. 
the east, and afterwards into Gaul, and other 
parts of the empire ; and being distinguished 
for his military talents, he enjoyed the favour 
of Julian, and accompanied him in his expe- 
dition against the Persians, in which the 
Emperor lost his life *. 


* Lib. xxiv.c. 1, Lib. xxv. c. 2, Lib. xiv. c. 9. 
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Ammianus ‘was a native of Antioch *, a 
city, as he observes, ** known throughout the 
“© world,” and in which the disciples of Christ, 
probably from the number of converts there, 
were first called Christians +. Chiffletius ¢, 
and Petrus Pythzus, have conceived, from 
some passages in the history of Marcellinus, 
that he was a proselyte to the Gospel. He 
certainly speaks with great respect of that 
religion, since in summing up the character 
of Constantius, he observes, that * the Em- 
‘ peror mixed a doting superstition with the 
“ perfect and simple religion of the Chris- 
“ tians||.” Amidst subjects also of commend- 
ation on Jovian, he describes him as observ- 
ant of the Christian law. He remarks like- 
wise of George, Bishop of Alexandria, that 
he forgot his profession, which persuaded 
nothing but what was just and mild§. It is 
probable, however, as Valesius contends, that 
Ammianus adhered to the religion of his 
ancestors ; he speaks of the Heathen deities 


* Valesius Preefat. + Acts ii. 26. 

} Chiffletius de Vit. Ammian. 

|| Lib. i. c. 16. p. 236. Edit. Gronov. 1693. Vide Gre- 
gor. Nazianz. p. 380. Ambrose Epist. ad Philip, p. 520. 

§ Lib. xxii. 11. See also lib. xviii. c. 10.; lib. xxix. 
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as of objects of his reverence * and attach- 
ment ; his candour, however, led him to ac- 
knowledge the beneficial tendency of the 
Christian religion, and to admire the forti- 
tude and glorious death of its martyrs --. 
He could not behold the’ intolerant mea- 
sure of Julian, without intimating + disap- 
probation of his want of clemency ; neither 
could he contemplate the character of those 
harmless men, who were subjected to perse- 
cution, without feeling that they were enti- 
tled to esteem ;'and he expressly indeed re- 
marks on some provincial chief priests, that 
is, Christian Bishops, whom he mentions, 
that “ by spare diet, coarse dress, and down- 
“* cast eyes, they were approved by the eter- 
* nal Being,’ and by his true worshippers as 
** prudent and modest men.” 

Ammianus Marcellinus is a writer of dis- 
tinguished veracity, his history is to. be. no- 
ticed particularly, as it exhibits a contem- 
' porary and unimpeachable record of the re- 
markable circumstances which defeated the 


attempt of Julian to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem, A. D. 363. 


* Lib. xiv. c. 11. p. 46, 
t Lib. xxiimxxy, 
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The learned Warburton thus translates the 
passage relating to this attempt: —* The Em- 
‘¢ peror being desirous to eternise his reign by 
‘* the greatness of his atchievements, projected 
‘* to rebuild, at an immense ex pence, the proud 
“‘ and magnificent temple of Jerusalem, which 
“ (after many combats, attended with much 
“ bloodshed on both sides, during the siege, 
‘by Vespasian) was, with great difficalty, 
‘taken and destroyed by Titus. He com- 
‘ mitted the conduct of this affair to Alypuus, 
of Antioch, who formerly had been lieute- 
“ tenant in Britain*. When therefore this 
‘ Alypius had set himself to the vigorous €X- 
“ ecution of his charge, in which he had all 
“ the assistance that the governor of the pro- 
‘ vince could afford him, horrible balls of fire 
‘“‘ breaking out near the foundations with fre- 
“¢ quent reiterated attacks, rendered the place 
‘¢ from time to time inaccessible to the scorch- 
‘ed and blasted workmen, and the victorious 
“element being obstinately and resolutely 
‘¢ bent as it were, to drive the men to a dis- 
“© tance, Alypius thought it best to give over 
“* the enterprise i 

This account is confirmed by the writings 
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* Julian Epist. 29, 30. 
+ Warburton’s Julian, p. 57. 
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of the Christian Fathers; by Ambrose *, 
Chrysostom}, and Gregory Nazianzen t, 
the last of whom published his statement be- 
fore the year expired ; and by the historians 
Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 

The author of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, describes the history in 
which this relation is given as judicious and 
candid, and reluctantly admits the testimony 
to be unexceptionable; but he afterwards 
adds, with much inconsistency, that “ a philo- 
“* sopher might still require the original evi- 
“‘ dence of impartial and intelligent specta- 
“ tors§,” and insinuates, that at theimportant 
crisis, any singular accident of nature would 
assume the appearance, and produce the ef- 
fect, of a real prodigy, and that this glorious 
deliverance would be speedily improved and 
magnified by the pious arts of the clergy, and 
the active credulity of the Christian world ; 
so that at the distance of twenty years, a 
_ Roman historian, careless of theological dis- 
putes, might adorn his work with a specious 
and splendid miracle. 


* Ambrose Epist. 40. tom. ii. p, 946. Edit. Bened. et 
Theodos. 

+ Adver. Judzos, p. 574. Edit. Se ge 

t Orat. 4. p. 110—113. 

§ Decline and Fall, c. 23. 
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It is not easy to find, even in the his- 
tory of Mr. Gibbon, a more striking in- 
stance of perverseness; and he who could 
imagine that the zealous and determined 
preparations of Julian, and the anxious 
wishes of the Jews, were to be defeated by 
a mere accident, and that no explanation 
to account for the relinquishment of the de- 
sign, should have been offered, in opposition 
to the exultations of the Christians, need not 
affect to triumph over the credulity of those 
who believe in the miracle. The historian, 
though he refers to the work of Warburton, 
seems not to have attended to the remark of | 
the learned prelate, that there must be many 
millions to one, against the probability of any 
natural eruption. | 
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CHAP..LX. 


Ambrosius Aurelius Theodosius Macrobius. 


Macrosivs flourished in the time of 
Honorius and Theodosius the younger *, 
He was a man of consular dignity, enjoying 
high situations in the Imperial Court, and 
is not to be confounded with Macrobius, the 
Presbyter, mentioned by Cave-+. : 

Macrobius has left two books of commen- 
taries on the “ Somnium Scipionis,” described 
by Cicero ; and seven books “ Saturnaliorum,” 
being convivial dissertations on various sub- 
jects, much of which is taken from Aulus 
Gellius, and the 7th book is drawn prin- 
cipally from Plutarch. Erasmus represents 
him as clothing himself in borrowed plumes. 

Some have imagined, without sufficient 
reason, that Macrobius had professed Chris- 


* Codex Theodos. lib. vi. tit. 8. 
+ Hist. Literar, A. D, 44. 
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tunity *. ‘There is not any thing in his 
works to confirm such a supposition. He 
adopted, as Cudworth and others have fully 
explained, a Platonic system of theology, in 
conjunction with some opinions derived from 
other sects. He considers all things as made 
by nature-{, and appears to have reverenced 
the sun, (with other deities },) ascribing to it 
high titles of power and pre-eminence. He 
acknowledges, however, as probably the an- 
cient Persians did §, above all mundane 
Gods, a first and original cause, of whom no 
_image was made, who from the superabundant 
fecundity of his majesty, created mind, which 

as it looked upwards towards the Father, bore | 
the resemblance of its author, but as it 
looked downward, produced soul; and this 
soul again as to its superior part, resembled 
that mind trom which it was begotten, but 
working downward, produced this corporeal 
fabric||. Under such figurative and mys- 
terious language did the metaphysical philo- 


* Barthius Adversaria, p. 2258. et Grot. ad Matt. ii. 16. 
See Spanheim Dub. Evan. tom. i. p. 533. 

+ Saturn. lib. vii. c. 16. 

t Som. Scipion. lib. i. c. 14. Huet. Prop. iv. c. 10, p.118 

i Herod. lib. i. 131. x 

|| Intellectual System, b. i. ch. 4. ps 457. 
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sophers. amuse their followers with some sha- 
dow of Truth. 

There is an account stated by this writer, 
which, represents Augustus, upon being in- 
formed that Herod’s son had been. killed 
among the infants under two years of age, 
whom that king had ordered to be slain in 
Syria, jocosely to have observed, that “it was 
better to be Herod’s hog than his son*.” It 
has been remarked, with a view to invalidate 
the testimony deducible from a relation thus 
casually introduced by Macrobius, that as we 
have no account that a son of Herod was 
killed upon the occasion referred to, Macro- 
bius must have been mistaken in ascribing this 
reflection to Augustus. There is no sufficient 
reason, however, tu doubt that Augustus might 
have made the remark mentioned, upon the 
character of Herod, though it is probable that 
he alluded not to any cruelty shewn upon 
occasion of the massacre of the innocents, 
but to that which appeared in the instance _, 
of the punishment of Antipater, who was put’ | 
to death, by his father, Herod, nearly at 
the same time that he executed the san- 
guinary dictates of his jealousy at Bethlehem ; 


* "You % tov, Saturn. |. ii. ce 4. and Chandler’s Vind. 
vol, ii. ch, 2. § 2. p. 463. Baron. ad An. i. cap. 50. 
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and. there seems reason likewise to believe, 
that Macrobuus, writing long-after the events 
described, blended the two accounts, erro~ 
neously supposing that Herod’s son was killed 
in the massacre *. The relation, however, suf- 
ficiently shews, that the massacre of the chil- 
dren was a transaction well known in the time 
of Macrobius. ; 
It has been considered as remarkable, that 
the slaughter of the innocents is not noticed by 
Josephus ; but it should be remembered, that 
Herod died eighty years before Josephus wrote 
his history of the Jewish War, and one hundred 
years before he published the Antiquities ; and. 
that Nicholaus of Damascus, from whom Jose- 
phus sometimes derived his accounts, and from 
whom he might be expected to draw the know-. 
ledge of events of which he wasn nota witness, 
was particularly attached to Herod, and wrote 
his history under the eyes.of the king, with 
a view to whose favour he might have sup- 
pressed a transaction so dishonourable to him. 
The event recorded by Macrobias, seems to 
be alluded to in a Rabbinical work, called 
«“ Toldoth Jeshu,” where it is said, ‘ and the 
‘‘ king gave orders for putting to death 


* See Huet. Prop. ix.c. 15. p. 396. et Grot, in Matth. ii. 16. 
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every infant to be found in Bethlehem, and 
the king’s messengers killed every infant 


- according to the royal order *.” 


Cedrenus styles Herod * TMasdoxrovos,” 
slayer of children.” ‘Ihe massacre is 


mentioned also by Justin Martyr and 
Irenzeus t+, who lived in the second, and 
by Origen §, who lived in the third century. 
Upon the whole it appears with respect to 
this. cruel sovereign, and others of his 
name, that as Peter and John declared, 
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The kings of the earth stood up, and the 
rulers were gathered together against the 
Lord and against his Christ, for of a truth 
against his holy child Jesus, whom he had 
anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, 
with the Gentiles and the people of Israel 
were gathered together, for to do what- 
soever his hand and his counsel determined: 
before to be done ||.” 


* Harper’s First Defence of Christianity. 
+ Dialog, par. ii. p. 307. Edit. Thirlb. 

+ Contra Har. lib. iii. c. 16. § 4. al. c. 17. 
§ Lib. i. p. 47. 

\| Acts iv. 26—28. 
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ns Fe A 
Miscellaneous. 





THERE are many other Jatin writers, be- 
sides those whose. works have been considered, 
who might have afforded materials for, the 
enlargement of the present publication. 
Particulars, which corroborate the truth, or 
‘ allustrate the records of sacred history, are 
discoverable in works of less prominent and 
distinguished character than those from which 
extracts have been produced ; these, however, 
may be left to the investigation of those per- 
sons who may be disposed to carry on an 
enquiry ; which, while it leads men to con- 
template the ruins of superstition and_ fable, 
cannot fail to enable them to discover the 
proofs of an original foundation in_ truth, 
Literature. and. religion flourish | together, 
and it will appear remarkable to persons who 
investigate the circumstances connected with 
such an examination, that.of the productions 
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of antiquity, of which we have any account, 
those for the most part, have been the best 
preserved, which relate to periods most im- 
portant, ina general view of the progress of 
- religion, and which are the best calculated to 
throw light upon historical and prophetical 
books. 

It deserves also to be considered, that 
the raising up of distinguished men, at pe- 
riods ‘in which their testimony was most 
valuable: and the appomtment of circum- 
stances which secured the preservation of 
evidence, and gave weight to its impression, 
exhibit’ what may be’ reasonably deemed 
unequivocal proofs of a providential ‘regard 
to the interests of religion. Thus, for in- 
stance, the fragments of the earlier writers, 
who confirm the statements of the ‘Old Tes- 
tament, were industriously collected and 
‘published, by persons, who lived before or 
immediately after the promulgation of Chris- 
tianity ;. while many of the writers, who at- 
test the accomplishment of prophecy, were 
themselves either unacquainted with the ex- 
istence, or denied the authority of our reli- 
gion. It may be added, that though con- 
siderable interruptions and breaks in the 
chain of ancient history ‘are to be regretted, 
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yet. that a sufhcient detail of connection ‘is 
kept up to demonstrate the truth of almost 
every statement, on which the claims of 
Christianity seem to rest. The losses which 
we bewail, are chiefly those in which our 
taste and curiosity, rather. than our essential 
interests, are concerned; and certain it is, 
that the memorials of human learning are 
every where inscribed with titles in Greek 
and in Latin, as well as in Hebrew, attest- 
ing the validity of our-Saviour’s pretensions, 
and the truth of that religion which brought 
life and immortality to light. 

“It is related by Aélius Lampridius, that the 
Emperor Alexander Severus wished to erecta 
temple to Christ, and that Adrian had enter- 
tained the same intention, directing buildings 
to be raised in every city, without images, 

but had been prevented from executing his 
design, by those who upon consulting the sa- 
cred auspices, bad collected, that if what the 
Emperor required were to take place, all 
would become Christians, and the heathen 
temples would be deserted *. 

No structure, however, which imperial 


* See Hlius Lampridius de Alexan. Sever. inter Histori. 
August. Scriptor. vol. 1. p. 994. Edit. Lugd. Batav. 671. 
Huet. Dem. Evang. § 23. p. 37. 
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magnificence could have raised, would have 
formed a monument more honourable to 
Christ and his Gospel, than that fabric to 
which every heathen of eminence has been 
constrained to contribute, by widening the 
ground of the evidence of religion, and by 
conspiring to establish its support, on the 
immovable basis of literature; and the uni- 
versal consent of antiquity. 
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A. 


Aspemoy, I. 74. ; 

Abul Pharugius represents Zoroastres to have foretold the 
coming of the Messiah, I. 62. . 

Abydenus, I. 40. Mentions the deluge, 170. Relates 
the History of the Assyrians and Medes, 41. , 

Adonis, garden of, borrowed from sacred accounts, I. 160. 

ZEacus obtained rain by prayer to God, I. 135. 

fEschylus, II. 77. 

fisop, II. 73. 

Agamemnon, his words to Calchus resemble those of Ahab 
to Micaiah, II. 42. 

Agrippa visited Jerusalem, I. 114. Passed through Ionia 
with Herod the Great, ib. Wrote to the magistrates at 
Ephesus to favour the Jews, 116. 

Agrippina accompanied Germanicus, I. 274. 

Alcinous represents the gods as called down by sacrifices, 
II. 44. 

Alexander the Great visits Jerusalem, I. 99. Orders new 
married persons to return to Macedonia, 101. 

Alexander Polyhistor, I. 43. 

Alexandria, Jews transported there by Alexander, I. 77. 

Altar at Athens, inscription to the unknown God, I. 129. 
Diogenes Laertius speaks of one erected at Athens to 
avert the plague, I. 129. 
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America, Seneca’s prediction of its discovery, II. 225. 
Anaxagoras, his opinions, II. 105. note. Condemned to 
death for saying that the sun was a ball of fire, I. 169. 
Anointing of stones, custom of, derived from Jacob, I. 184. 
Angquetil du Perron, his translation of the Zend-avesta, I. 54. 

Anthony and Dollabella, I. 113. 

- make a league with Hyrcanus, I. 113. 

Antioch, zenigmatical decree of the inhabitants of, II. 292. 
note. 

Antiochus the Great assisted the Jews with money for their 
sacrifices, I. 17. 

Antoninus, M. Aurelius, II. 273. 

Apocryphal books, representations in them of the second 
person of the Trinity, I. 146. 

Apollo, worship offered to him under the form of a serpent, 
I. 162. Represented by Horace as intercessor, 240. 
Oracle of, mentioned by Porphyry, speaks of the He- 
brews, 262. 

Apollonius Tyaneus, related by Philostratus, to have raised 
a woman from the dead, I. 277. 

Arabians, account of, by Diodorus, I. 231. 

Aratus supposed to have been alluded to by St. Paul, I. 131. 
Sentiment as to doing good to enemies, 225. 

Argonauts, poem of, said to be composed by Onomacritus 
or Pythagoras, II. 55. 

Arion, story of, probably derived from that of Jonah, II. 
122, and 246. 

Aristeeus, fable of, I. 186. 

: the Proconnésian, gives a history of Job, I. 45. 

Aristobulus wrote a commentary on the Septuagint, I. 80. 
Presented a vine to Pompey, 110. Spoke of a second 
cause designated as the wisdom of God, 145. Remark 
on Pythagoras, II. 69. : f 

Ariston, sentiment as to doing good to enemies, I, 225. 

Aristophanes, II. 161. 

Aristotle, II. 166. 

Ark, remains of, I. 39. 41. Rested on Mount Ararat, 
171. 
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Artapanus, [. 91. Mentions the passage through the Red 
edges t 

Asphaltites, Account of, by Diodorus, IT. 223. 

Ass, wild, account of, by Xenophon, II. 143. 

Athenians, first called Cranai, I. 98. St. Paul’s description 
of them, 344. 

Atonement, opinions concerning it, I. 252. Heathen Tra- 
ditions of it, 235. 

Augustus directs, Norbanus Flaccus to. pr. otect the privileges 
of the Jews, I. 115. Flattered. as the predicted king, 
248. 

Aurispa (John) translated, commentary of Bierooen Il. 71. 
His opinion of the golden verses of Pythagoras, ib. . 


B. 


Babylon, schools there, I. 12. 204. II. 120. 

Bacchanalian orgies in the invocation of the serpent, seem 
to bear some relation.to the first ssi oy 1,164. 

Balbec, II. 561. 

Baris, ship so called, supposed by Bryant to represent thie 
ark, I. 171. 

Baucis and Philemon. Warburton supposes to be bp ai 
from Lot and his daughters, I. 185. 

Belshazzar’s death described by Xenophon, in the “same 
manner as foretold by the sacred writers, If. 141. 

Berenice offers her tresses at Zephyrium, I. 202, 

Berosus, I. 37. Acquired the Greek language when Alex- 
ander took Babylon, ib. | Relates the. account oi Sen- 
nacherib’s defeat, 39. : 

‘Blackmore, his poem on the cr eation, IL. 331. 

Boileau does justice to a passage in Longinus, II. .563. 

Brazen pillar at Alexandria records privileges ‘conceded. to 
the Jews by Julius Cesar, I. 113. 

Britons, II. 360. 

Burke, his remarks on the sublime, II. 286. 
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Cadmus, letters introduced by him, I. 94. and II. 129. 
Supposed by some to have been one of the inhabitants of 
Canaan when invaded by Joshua, I. 95. 

' Cave, Thomas, refutation of Lucretius, II. sg 

Cesar Julius, IT. 358. 

Caiaphas succeeded to the priesthood in the time of Valerius 
Gratus, and deposed by Vitellius, I. 331. 

Calehas, words of Agamemnon to him resemble those of 
Ahab to Micaiah, II. 42. 

Caligula sent Petronius into Syria, I. 23. 

Callimachus, II. 201. His description of the Cretans sup- 
posed to be alluded to by St. Paul, I, 280. 

Calypso, the. apostrophe resembles that in) the song of 
Moses, II. 44. 

Canaanites cast out for human sacrifices, I. 70. 

Capthorim, the Laczdemonians claim affinity with them, 
I. 98. 

Captivity in Assyria and Egypt confirmed the Jews in ad- 
herence to their rites, I. 284. 

Carabas treated with mockery at Alexandria, I. 299. 

Casius, Mount. . Julian obtained favourable auspices there, 
II, 291. 

Cassius, Dion. Cocceianus, IT. 279. 

Castalian spring sources of opened by Julian, IT. 291. 

Cato, M. Portius, II. 306. Read the Phedo of Plato before 
he terminated his existence, II. 151. 

Catullus and Tacitus speak of the corruption of human 
nature, I. 164. 

Celsus erroneously considers sacred accounts to be derived 
from Heathen fables, I. 7. : 
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Cheerilus mentions nations who fought under Xerxes, I. 45. 

Chalcidius named the first person of the triad, the High 
God ; the three persons Ordinans, Jubans, and Insinuans, 
I. 146. 

Chaldzan History, I. 37. 

Charles the First tried the Sortes Vigilianz, IT. 377. 

Cicero’s remark of Pompey’s forbearance respecting the 
treasures of the temple, I. 112. -On the Sybilline oracle 
respecting a king, 248. Deems verses too artificial for 
inspiration, 255. ae 

Circumcision a divine rite, I. 189. Pythagoras circum- 
cised, II. 65. 

Claims of the Jews to superior antiquity in point of contest 
over Heathen nations, I. 9. 

Claudia Procula, (Pilate’s wife,) with him in J udea, I. 274, 

Claudian shews an acquaintance with the seduction of man, 
I. 163, 

Claudius confirmed the privileges of the Jews, I. 117. 

Cleanthes, II. 206. Supposed to be alluded to by St, 
Paul, I. 131. 

Codrus, I. 191. 

Colloquia Terentiana, Il. 326. 

Comet which appeared after the death of Julius Consers 
opinions on the subject, I. 276. 

Conon immortalized the story of the tresses of Eale®, 
I. 202. 
Coponius sent to govern Judea, I. 273. 326. 
Corruption of human nature, I. 165. Josephus’s statement 
of the corruption of the Jews, 167. Of Heathens, 227. 
Cosmogony of Hermes, I. 84. That of Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, ib. 

Creech, II. 329. 

Creesus, prediction of oracle to him, I. 261. 

Cronus supposed to be Abraham, I. 70, or Ham, 98. Sane 
choniatho’s account of the sacrifice of his son, 69. 
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| Cumeean Sybil supposed to have offered books to Tarquin, 
1. 253, 
Curtius, I. 191. 
Cyrenius appointed judge in Syria, I. 327. 
Cyrus, prophecy of, I. 205. 
- the elder, Xenophon’s character of, I. 206. I. 135. 
The younger killed at Cunaxa, II. 132. Prophecies of 
Isaiah shewn to him, I. 27, A subject of prophecy, 
1.131. 





D. 


Daniel; prophecies of, shewn to Alexander, I. 27. Josephus 

speaks of his having written, concerning the stone, 317. 
- Concerning the Romans, 318. 

Darius, his shade called up, II. 80. 

Declamations prevailed in Greece, I. 424, note. 

Deities descending, I. 40. Represent real characters, 179. 
Called down by sacrifices, II. 44. 

Delphic oracles, Juvenal’s remark on their termination, 
IT. 482. 

Deluge, I. 170. Berosus and Abydenus speak of it, I. 170. 

Demetrius speaks of Moses, I. '73. 

Democedes procures the pardon of the Egyptian physicians 
at the Persian court, II. 119. 

Demosthenes, II. 180. 

Devotion of human victims, I. 191. 

Diomed, I.-191. 

Dionysius Halicarnassus, his work, II. 296. 

Discord cast out from Heaven, I. 161. 

Doctrine of the Trinity, proofs from the Old Testament of, 
I. 139—141. Prevailed amongst the Chaldeans, Persians, 
and Egyptians, 145. Brahmins and Indians, 147. 

Doves, considered as sacred birds by Semiramis and the Sy- - 
rians, I. 173. 

Dream of Hystaspes, of the extirpation of the Roman em- 
pire, I. 16. 
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Drought, which happened.in the time of Elias, mentioned 
by Menander, I. 178, 

Druids inculcated the doctrine of the immortality_of the 
soul, I. 154. Computed by evening and morning, 104. 
Their precepts borrowed, in some respects, from Mosaic 
law, II. 361. 


E. 


Eastern sovereigns ambitious of despotic power, I. 217. 

Egypt, I. ’75. Prophecies relating to it, 204. 

Egyptian killed by the word of Moses, I. 81. 

Egyptians, I.'75. Had some notion of Supreme God, 123. 
Belief of the immortality and transmigration of the soul, 
153, The worship of the serpent recorded in. their his- 
tory, and of the Phoenicians, 161. Superstition, 126. 

Eldad, of 13th century, speaks of ten tribes in /Ethiopia, 
I. 15. 

Eleazar’s letter to Ptolemy, I. 12. 

Elizabeth, Queen, translated Sallust, II. 357. 

Enceladon considered as Akalathon, I 269. 

Epicharmus, a comic writer, his tradition that God existed 
before chaos, described the divine word as the author 
of all useful instruction, I. 145. 

Epictetus deemed himself a favourite of heaven, though a 
slave and lame, I. 230. 

Epicurean principles introduced among the Romans by 
Cineas, II. 323. 

Epimenides, his description of the old Cretans, supposed to 
be referred to by St. Paul, 1.279. __ 

Erasmus, his opinion on Cicero, II. 337. 

Esdras, 2d book, mentions emigration of ten tribes, I. 14. 

Eupolemus, I. 43. Mentions Abraham, I. 43. 

Euripides, II. 105. Those Athenians, after the death of 
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Nicias, who could repeat his verses, were saved from the 
fate that overwhelmed their countrymen, 106. 

Euryalus (the Pythagorean) declared that man was made in 
the image of God, I. 163. 

Events, subsequent to birth of Christ, substantiate truth of 
sacred records, I. 273. 

Evil, origin of, I. 157. 

Extract, concerning the Jews, from Bates T. 14. 

Ezekiel, prophet, describes Persian worship, I. 56. 

, atragic poet, speaks of. Moses and the Exodus, 

I. 92. 





F. 


Facts of Scriptures attested by heathen writers, I, 176. 

Falkland, Lord, tried the Sortes Virgiliane, I. 377. 

Favour, shewn by the Romans to the Jews, is supposed by 
Whiston to have procured for them the blessings of Chris- 
tianity, I. 117. 

Felix spoken of by Josephus as having procured the death of 
Jonathan, I. 340., Seduced Drusilla, 341. 

Festus, Portius, mentioned by Josephus, I. 340, 

Future state of rewards and punishments, I. 264. 


G. 


Gadara Pompey rebuilt the city at the instance of Deme- 
trius, I, 112, 

Gandanus (Corn. Sconzus), II. 320, 

Gauls offer up human sacrifices, IT. 361. 

Genesareth, district of, admirable for fertility, I, 199. 

Giants, fables with respect to their battle. with Jupiter, 
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formed from corrupted accounts of the fall of angels, 
I. 158. 

Gibbon misrepresents the sentiments of the Roman govern- 
ment, in respect to the religion of the Jews, I. 116, 

Glaucus, relation of his euitaiet, | Wee 

Gods, heathen, passage of Cicero relating to, I. 181. 

Gravina, his observation on changing Creator into Creature, 
IL. 63. | 

Grecian states eherished a love of freedom and noble action, 
but shewed a disregard of justice in their contests abroad, 
I. 217.. Ingratitude and jealousy of their distinguished 
men at heme, ib. 

Greek letters of Pheenician origin, I. 94. 

Greeks had no historian, whose works are now extant, who 
lived within 400 years of the Trojan war, I. 164. 


H. 


Hanno, his prayer, II. 315. 

Harduin, extravagant theory, Virgil, II. 374, and Horace, 
383. 

Hare, Druids, abstain aes pcibe it, I. 360. 

Heathen gods, exceeded 30,000 in the time of Varro, I. 135. 
Testimonies demonstrate the truth of the prophecies of 
Christ and his Apostles, I. 281. Testimonies of the ac- 
complishment of prophecies, 203. Heathen Oracles, 
whether inspired, 260. Supposed to have been con- 
strained to silence, 263. 277. 

Heathen morality, I. 208. 

Heavenly bodies adored, I. 124. 

Hecate, oracles, seem to allude to Christ, I, 262. 

Hecatzus, I. 87. 

Helladians, supposed to be refed from Hellen, son of 
Deucalion, I. 96. 
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Hermes Trismogistus, I. 83. His cosmogony, 84. 

Herod Agrippa, account of his death, I. 335. His army 
defeated in an expedition against Aratus, II. 325. Placed 
a golden eagle in the temple, I. 22. Destroyed the 
registers of the Jewish families, 241. Herodians cele- 
brate his nativity at Rome, 242. 

Herodotus, II, 114. Erroneously asserts that the Jews 
state that circumcision was borrowed from the Egyptians, 
117. 

Heroes, supposed by ;Plato to be derived from gods and 
women, I. 180. 

Hesiod, II. 8. Ages resemble Daniel’s figure, I. 14. Said 
to have been the inventor of fable, 74. Lived twenty- 
seven, years before Homer, II. 8. 

Hesperides, account of, borrowed from sacred accounts, 
I. 161. 

Hezechias, the High Priest of the Jews, mentioned by He- 
catezus, taken to Alexander by Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 
I, 78. 

Hieronymus does not mention the Jews, I. 19. 

Hiram, letters between him and and Solomon, I. 71. 

Hobbes translated Thucydides to expose the follies of de- 
mocracy, II. 112. 

Holy Ghost, I. 142. 

Homer, II.21. His notion of the imortality of the soul, 
I.132, Ejection of Discord from Heaven, supposed to 
be a corrupted tradition of the fall of Satan, 162. Inti- 

_ mations of a future state, 153. His writings, 340. Mo- 
rality, 39. 

Horace, II. 379. Speaks of the corruption of human na- 
ture, I. 164. Of intercession, 240. 

Hyde’s history of the Persians, I. 53. 

Hyrcanus receives honours from the Athenians, I. 107. 

Hystapses, his dream forshewing the destruction of the 
Roman empire, I. 16. 
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Jamblicus, his direction not to injure fruit trees, from the 
command of Moses in Deut. xx. 17. I. 102. 

James, brought ceeis Sanhedrim, and delivered to be stoned, 
A 

Javan, supposed to be the same person as Lae I. 96. 

Jerusalem, destruction of, St. Peter enabled, by the criterion 
in St. Matthew, to foretel that it was near at hand, 
I, 282. Accomplishment of prophecies relating to it, 
346. Jews forbidden by Adrian to return to it in the 
12th century, mentioned by Herodotus, II. 116. Julian’s 
attempt, I. 284. Prophecies relating to it, 282. 

Jesus, Jews confess that he performed miracles, I. 276. 
Josephus’ account of him, 331. A passage mentioned by 
Origen, in which Josephus spoke of the discourse of 
Christ in the temple, 335. Josephus mentions Christ, 
Sot. 

Jews, dispersed in other countries at times when heathen 
nations were advanced in civilization, I. 11. Their cus- 
toms imitated in various countries, 12, 13. Said to be 
found in Tartary, 13. Among the Afghans, 14. Their 
unsocial spirit, ZO. Allowed a district at Rome, and 
tolerated in their worship, 116. Reign over other na- 
tions, 117. Belief of the immortality of the soul, and 
future rewards, 264. Confess, in their Talmudical books, 
Jesus to have performed miracles, 276. Predictions with 
respect to them, 285. 

Images, introduced by Pilate at Jerusalem, I. 22. 

of the gods not allowed in Rome for two centuries, 
I. 108. 

Immortality and divine origin of the soul, belief in, I. 153, 

Impostors and deceivers misled the Jews, I, 243. 
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Inspired writers mention writings distinct from Scripture. 
Y..15. 

Jordan, river, IT. 406. 

Josephus’ relation of the death of Antiochus, and his notion 
that an intention not executed is not deserving of pu- 
nishment, I. 215. Speaks of impostors that deceived their 
countrymen. Mentions that the Jews took down the 
bodies of crucified malefactors for interment, 243. 350. 
Account of Judea, 199. Life and writings, 303. Goes to 
Rome, 305. With St. Paul in voyage, 361. Account 
of stone cut out of the mountain, 307. 

Judah Maccabees sends embassy to the Romans, I. 109. 

Judea, in some measure, centrical to the three great con- 
tinents, I.17. Ancient fertility of, confirmed by suffi- 
cient evidence, and the testimony of many writers, 
195. 

Julian, II. 287. Allows the writings of the Evangelists to 
be authentic, I.274 His attempt to rebuild the temple, 
297. Speaks of Moses and the prophets as inspired, 
IJ. 294. Remarks on Christ, 296. 

Julius Caesar decreed in favour of the Jews, I. 113. Makes 
a league with Antipater, ibid. Contrived a motion in the 
senate, that the title of king should be conferred upon 
him, 24°7. 

Julius Marathus spoke of a prophecy, that nature should 
bring forth aking who should reign over the Romans, 
I. 244, 

Jupiter, Herod and Homer consider him as the father of the 
gods, II. 13. 

Isaiah predicted the attempt to rebuild Jerusalem,. II. 
298. 
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Kings of Syria shew favour to the Jews, particularly Se- 
leucus Nicator, I. 17. 


Lacedemonians of Titanian descent, claimed ae with 
Caphtorim, a tribe in Judea, [, 98. 

Larder, his confession with respect to Herodotus, I. 117. 

Lentulus wished to avail himself of the expectation of the 
sovereign that should appear, I. 248. 

Literature, Roman, II. 302. 

Livius, Andronicus, II. 309. 

Livy, T. II. 339. 

Longinus, II. 283. 

Lot’s wife, pillar of salt extant in the time of Josephus, 
I. 312. 

Lucan’s notion of Jupiter, I. 79, note. 

Lucian supposes the soul to emanate from Divine wisdom, 
I. 155. Alludes to the origin of philosophy from the 
East, II. 105. 

Lucretius, II. 322. Argues a recent origin of the world, 
I. 151. 

Luther (Martin) translated some of /Esop’s fables into 
German, II. 76. His hope of salvation of Cicero, 357. 


Lycophron, II. 193. 
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Macaria, a self-devoted victim, I. 247. 

Macrobius, II.49. His account concerning the Epicureans, 
I. 133. 

Meonian woman dyeing ivory, spoken of by Homer, II. 39. 

Malta has been supposed to have been the island in which 


St. Paul was shipwrecked, I. 359. Inscription in it, 360. 
Manetho, I. 88. 


Manoah, angel appeared to him, IH. 41. 


Mark’s, St. Gospel, said not to have been published till 45 
or 64, I. 291. 


Museeus, II. 60. 


Matthew’s, St. Gospel written eight years after the ascen- 
sion, I. 282. 


Menander, the Ephesians speak of Hiram and Abdemen, 
I. 74. 

Menander, remark as to bearing injuries, I. 225. 

Manicheans, their opinion of two independent principles 
acting in opposition, founded on the apostacy of angels, 
I. 158. 167. 

Mercus Letorius, his crime punished as an injury to the 
common-wealth, I. 324. 

Milton’s description of the vital influence of the spirit at the 
creation, I. 150. 

_ Misopogon, II. 292. 

Mitford’s notion or the first two ages of Hesiod, II. 15. 

Mizraim settled a colony in Egypt, I. 75. 

Moschus, Il. 191. 

Moses supposed by Vossius to be the Bacchus of the Greeks 

I. 183. Styled water-born by Orpheus, [. 56. : 
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Museus, II, 60. recommends expiation and purification, 
I. 266. 


Nevius, II. 369. 

Nicias. Soldiers reproached the gods at his defeat, I. 133. 
Delays the embarkation of his: troops on account of an’ 
eclipse of the moon, IT. 125. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, I. 71. Mentions Abraham, 72. 

Nineveh, prophecies relating to it, I. 204. 

Niobe, story of; supposed by some to be borrowed of that 
of Job, I. 186. 

Noah ‘celebrated under the name of Janus, Saturn, and Pro- 
metheus, I.179. 

Nonnus alludes to the deluge, I. 172. 

Numa Clement states that he supported some doctrines 
derived from revelation, I. 108. 

Numa Pompilius laid claim to inspiration, I. 187. 


O. 


Object of classical studies, I. 1, &c. 

Ochus and: Ephialtes, tales concerning them, I. 183. Sub- 
mitted to circumcision, 65. 

Onias, letter to him from the Lacedenionians) I. 106. 

Oppian, II. 277. 

Oracle of Gan speaks of the Hebrews, I. 263. 

Oromasdes;' I. 57. 

Orpheus, II. 51. 

Ostrich, account ‘by Xenophon corresponds with that of Job, 
IL. 443. 

Ovid, Publius Naso, 1.386. 
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Peenulus, I. 315. 

Pagan states, spirit of, I. 216. 

Pallas, II. 300. 

. Parnassus, ark supposed to have rested on it, I. 172. 

Parsis, descendant of the Magians in Guzzerat, a colony 
in Bombay, I. 51. 

Paul, St. mentioned, in a passage from Longinus, as a 
chief supporter of an opinion not yet established, 1. 502. 

Paul’s, St. cloak supposed to be the Penulo of Tarsus, 
I. 280. Voyage, 358. When at Rome seems to have 

converted some of Nero’s household, 368. 

Pelasgi supposed to be of the Cuthite race, I. 97. 

Persze, observations on it, II. 311. 

Persian, fire, origin of, I. 55, 

Persius, A. Flaccus, II. 492. 

Phaeton, story of, supposed by some to have some reference 
to the sun standing still in Joshua, I. 186. 

Pherecydes of Scyros believed in the existence of three 
eternal beings, II. 68. 

Philo, I. 288. Brought up a Pharisee, 289. His appre- 
hension of a Trinity, 293. Sent an embassy to Rome, 
116. 

Phlegon speaks of an eclipse of the sun in the reign of Ti- 
berias, I. 277. Of the miracles of St. Peter or Christ, 
278. , 

Phocis, people of, suppose the ark to have rested on Par 
nassus, I. 172. 

Phocylides’ notion of the revival of the dead, I. 272. 

Pheenicians, I. 65. 

Pilate introduces ensigns containing the images of Tiberias 
into Jerusalem, I. 22. Described by Phile as unjust and 


~ 
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fearful of being complained of, I. 298. His wife (Claudia 
Procula) with him in Judea, 374. 

Pindar, II. 93. 

Plague at Athens, account of, Thucydides copied, by Lu- 
_eretius, Ovid, and Boccace, I. 129. 

Plancino was with Piso, I. 274. 

Plato considered his notions of the Supreme Being not 
capable of being communicated to the common people, 
his opinion of God as the Creator, I. 149. Confesses 
the necessity of waiting for a Divine instructor, 165. 
II. 145. Notions of the Trinity, 146. 

Plautus, I. 309. 

Pliny, C. Secundus Major, II. 405. 

Plutarch, II. 246. Alludes to the circumstances of male- 
factors bearing their cross, I. 278. States to have be- 
lieved in one God, 134. 

Pluto supposed to be Tryphon, II. 269. 

Polemon, I. 90. 

Polignac, Cardinal, wrote against Lucretius, I. 331. 

Polyhistor, I. 93. : 

Pompey profaned the Holy of Holies, and never afterwards 
prospered, I, 111. 

Portents of the destruction of Jerusalem mentioned by 
Josephus and Tacitus, I, 282. 

Porus, temptation of, by Penia, I. 160. 


Prayer regarded by the Heathens as propitiatory of pardon 


for entailed sins as for present offences. Early and univer- 
sal; 15233. 

Precept of Pythagoras relating to the ass, supposed to 
allude to Balaam, I. 102. 

Preface to the Classics, II. 1. Tothe Latin Classics, 302. 

Prometheus, representations of Aschylus with respect to 
him, II. 81. 

Prophane writers, testimony of, II. 176. 

Prophecies shewn to the Heathens, I. 27. Accomplishment 
of; verified by Heathen testimonies, 203. 
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Ptolemy Euergetor offered sacrifices at J erusalem, I. 71. 

—- Philometer, commits the affairs of Egypt to the 

Jews, I. 72. 

- Philopater repulsed-from the Temple, I. 72. 

- Philadelphus directed the translation of the Sep- 
tuagint, I. 19. 

Pythagoras, II.'65. ‘Trinity and Tetractys, 66. His notion 
of the Trinity, I. 146. Numbers supposed to have refer- 
ence to the days of the creation, I. 71. 
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Rabbins had notions of the. Trinity, I. 143. 

Rainbow, spoken of by Homer as a sign for man, II. 37. 

Reasons assigned by Demetrius, for the Mosaic law being 
sometimes not mentioned by heathen writers, I. 19. 

Redeemer, general expectations .of, I. 241. Philo, ex- 
pectation of, I. 247. 

Resistance of the Jews to setting up of images in the temple, 
I. 22. 

Richardson’s opinions .concerning manuscript of Zoroastres, 
163; 

Romans, Judas Maccabeus sent embassy to them, I, 109. 
Send ambassadors to Athens for advice in forming a judi- 
cial code, I. 119. 

Rutilius expresses a wish, that Judea had never been sub- 
dued. by, Pompey, I..117. 


Sabzans worship heavenly bodies, I. 240. 
Sacrifices, heathens believed that propitiatory might be ac- 
cepted by the Supreme Being, I. 236.° Origin of, 253. 
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Human, by Canaanites, 70. and Carthaginians, 259... For- 
bidden at Rome, ib. Cicero’s remark on, 240. 

Sadder, I. 53. 

Sallust, C. Crispus, II. 354. Elizabeth translated Sallust, 
357. 

Sampson’s account of Nisus, of Cephissus, of Hercules, of | 
Omphale, supposed to be borrowed from his history, I. 
185. 

Sanchoniatho, I. 65. 

Scales, imagery of in Hermes and Scripture, II. 46. 

Schools at Babylon, Seleucia and Susa, I. 12, 

Scythians invaded Judea, I. 179. 

Seleucus Nicator made Jews free of cities, which. he built. 
in Asia and Tyre, I. 117. 

Semiramis protected pigeons, with reference to Noah’s done, | 
I. 173. 

Seneca, L. Annzus, II. 416. His remark of the ascen-| 
dancy established by the Jews over their conquerors, I. 
117. On Providence, 229. 

Sennacherib’s defeat, related by Herodotus, II. 120. | 

Septuagint version, source of information, I. 28.. 80. 
Philo mentions an annual feast in the island of Pharos i in 
honour of, 302. Aristobulus. wrote a commentary upon 
it, 80. 

Serpent, symbol of, suggested by representation of evi 
spirit, I. 16]. Produced on Bacchanalian orgies,.161. | 

Severus Cecina made a motion inthe senate, to preven 
wives from accompanying governors into provinces, 1] 





Q74 
Shamgar’s slaughter with an ox goad, parallel with a aan 
stance in Athenian history, I. 185. | 
Sibylline books, I. 250. Originally verses, probably im) 
parted notices of the Messiah, 245. 
Sibyls foretold the return of Astrea, I. 249. Their his 
tory and character, 250. Acrostic, 259. | 
Simon, the Lacedemonians renew friendship with, I. 107. 
Simonides’ opinion of the nature of God, 128. 
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Tradition, correspondence of, I. 26. Events related by 
mutilated accounts of Scripture, 182. 

Translations supposed to have been made previous to the 
Septuagint, I. 28. 49. and II. 3. 

Transmigration, belief in, ascribed to Egyptians and Druids, 
1.154.) 

Trinity, intimations,of the doctrine of, in Philo, Rabbins 
and heathens, I. 140. 

Trogus Pompeius’ accounts concerning Joseph and Moses, 
1,,82. 

Troy, siege of, II. 9. 

~ Tuscan writer, Suidas, mentions one who described the 
creation in the order which Moses has laid down, 
I. 109. ; 

Tudela, Benjamin, his account of, I. 13. 

Tunica molesta, II. 429. 

Twenty-four courses of the priests: made up by a subdi- 
vision, I, 12. 

dyre, prophecies relating to it, I. 204. 
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Varro, M. Terentius, II. 351. 

Venus, as Dione, I. 173. 

Vespasian attributed his success to Providence, I. 244. 
Flattered by Josephus as an object of prophecy, 244. 
249. 

Virgil, II. 565. Mentions Silenus’ representation of the ori- 

\ gin of the world, I. 131. Illustrated the doctrine of tran- 
smigration, 134. His description of. the place of punish- 
ment, 230. 

Vigerius his remarks as to the enigmatical style of Lyco- 
phron’s, I. 198. 

Vitellius ordered public sacrifices at Jerusalem, I. 117. 
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Voyage of St. Paul,.I. 357. Josephus in same ship, I. 361. 

Ulpian states.Roman government to have had the right of 
the sword, I. 274. 227. 

Urim and Thummim expected to be restored when the 
‘temple rebuilt, 1.313. 

Urns, Homer reminds us of representation in Psalm Ixxv., 
II. 40. 


W. 


Warburton supposes the 6th book of Aineid to exhibit a detail 
of the initiation to the Eleusinian mysteries, I. 374. 
And another horse of Homer, possibly from account of 
the ass of Balaam, 183. 

Wives of governors not always allowed to accompany them, 
I. 274. Motion made on the subject by Cecina, ib. 


Ze 


Zamocles laid claim to inspiration, I. 187. 

Zeisoldus, Joannes wrote a book to say, what Aristotle 
might have have been supposed to derive for light of 
nature, I. 170. 

Zenda Vesta, I. 51. 

Zenobia, I. 561. 

Zoroastres, I. 46. Represented by Abul-Pharagus to have 
foretold the appearance of Christ, 62. His institutions 
superseded by those of Mahomet, 51. His adherents stig- 
matized.as Giaours, or infidels, by Mahometans, 51. 
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